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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR 

From  time  to  time  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  referred  to  the  part  schools  should  take  in  the 
present  World  War.  Two  brief  quotations  from  his  messages 
to  educators  stand  out  clearly : 

"America  must  turn  once  again  to  educators  and  ask 
their  help  in  molding  men  and  women  who  can  fight 
through  to  victory" 
and  again: 

"Teachers  as  a  group  are  performing  a  great  service  to 
their  country.  Children  must  not  be  allowed  to  pay  the 
cost  of  this  war  in  neglect  or  serious  loss  of  educational 
opportunity." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  schools  must  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  but  in  the  process 
educational  opportunity  for  children  must  not  be  sacrificed. 

Our  pubhc  schools  are  established  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  economic 
status.  Educational  opportunity,  however,  is  not  restricted  to 
what  schools  have  to  offer,  for  the  individual  is  affected  by  all 
the  experiences  which  make  up  the  life  of  the  society  in  which 
he  fives. 

While  public  education  has  more  definite  responsibifities  in 
some  areas  of  human  progress  than  in  others,  nevertheless,  the 
schools  must  provide  opportunity  for  the  fullest  growth  of  the 
individual  through  cooperation  with  the  home,  the  church,  and 
the  various  governmental  agencies  which  determine  in  large 
degree  the  kind  of  society  in  which  all  must  five  and  work. 

The  goal  of  the  individual  learner  must  be  the  acquisition 
of  the  knowledge,  information,  skills,  habits,  and  ideals  neces- 
sary and  attainable  by  him  as  a  worthy  contributing  member 
of  society.     What  the  school  does  for  the  individual  will  be 
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determined  by  his  capacity  and  ability,  but  the  school  has  the 
obligation  and  the  responsibility  to  discover  and  provide  for 
the  varying  needs  of  all  under  its  immediate  direction  and 
supervision. 

Briefly  stated,  the  obligation  of  the  school  is  to  advise  and 
guide  the  individual  student  to  discover  his  own  capacities  and 
limitations  so  that  his  choice  of  a  life  career  shall  be  reasonably 
possible  of  attainment  and  consistent  with  his  ability,  interest, 
effort,  and  purpose.  This  means  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dividual as  a  sacred  personality  with  the  right  to  grow,  to 
understand,  to  judge,  and  to  act  for  his  own  greatest  good  and 
for  the  good  of  humanity. 

These  may  be  considered  the  broad  purposes  of  education 
and  they  may  be  achieved  by  means  of  a  wide  variety  in  choice 
of  subject  matter  and  worthwhile  experience  both  within  and 
outside  the  school. 

What  the  materials  of  instruction  are  to  be  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  viewpoint  of  their  suitability  to  the  needs, 
capacities,  and  limitations  of  the  individuals  to  be  taught. 
Proper  selection  requires  careful  consideration  of  significant 
changes  in  the  social  structure  of  our  way  of  living  and  in 
governmental  controls  and  services.  In  the  critical  times  in 
which  we  live  the  curriculum  in  our  schools  cannot  remain 
static.  It  should  always  be  flexible,  but  in  times  of  emergency 
we  must  alter  schedules,  stress  particular  studies,  introduce 
new  subjects,  and  make  many  other  modifications  which  are 
considered  essential  to  the  solution  of  pressing  problems. 

The  present  World  War  II  has  been  characterized  as  a 
global  war,  an  industrial  war,  a  total  war.  It  is  global  in  a 
geographic  sense,  reaching  as  it  does  the  areas  in  remote, 
unmarked,  and  almost  unheard  of  places.  It  is  global  in  the 
sense  that  it  affects  the  lives  of  peoples  living  in  the  frigid 
north,  in  the  burning  deserts,  in  the  sizzling  heat  and  humidity 
of  the  thousands  of  small  islands  in  the  equatorial  regions. 

It  is  industrial  not  only  in  the  sense  of  mechanized  warfare 
but  also  because  of  the  necessity  for  the  conversion  of  produc- 
tion needs  to  war  needs  in  plants  far  removed  from  the  actual 
areas  of  immediate  conflict. 

It  is  total  in  the  sense  that  it  affects  in  a  very  real  way  the 
lives  of  all  peoples  in  all  classes  of  society,  civilian  and  soldier 
aUke.     It  subordinates  everything  else  to  the  winning  of  this 
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war  and  involves  not  only  conquest  of  peoples  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy.  It  affects  every  individual,  physically, 
psychologically,  spiritually. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
school,  which  like  every  other  instrument  of  society  is  drawn 
into  this  conflict.  Needless  to  say,  all  schools  will  be  con- 
tributors in  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  the  total  war  effort. 

Every  home  from  which  children  come  to  our  schools  is 
represented  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  armed  forces. 
Older  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  or  relatives,  are  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  or  in  defense  industries,  or  in  some  kind  of 
work  related  to  the  war  effort. 

Even  the  very  young  children  are  influenced  by  conversation 
and  discussion  in  the  home,  by  what  they  read  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  by  what  they  hear  over  the  radio,  and  by  what 
they  see  and  hear  at  the  moving  picture  theaters.  All  these 
sources  of  information  create  real  school  problems  and  children 
wish  not  only  to  know  more  about  them,  but  also  desire  more 
active  participation  in  the  war  effort. 

Partly  in  response  to  this,  children  in  the  elementary  grades 
under  the  guidance  of  principals  and  teachers  have  been  ren- 
dering valiant  service  in  Red  Cross  work,  in  purchasing  war 
bonds  and  stamps,  in  collecting  scrap,  in  messenger  service,  in 
the  various  rationing  plans,  and  in  many  other  ways  too 
numerous  for  listing. 

These  activities,  however,  may  be  broadly  classified  as 
extra-curricula.  They  do  not  constitute  a  substantial  part  of 
the  daily  teaching  program.  Adjustments  of  the  teaching 
program  must  be  made  because  pupils  of  all  ages  are  affected. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  some  who  consider  these  and  related 
activities  as  interruptions  of  the  regular  school  work.  They 
consider  that  schools  are  responsible  for  the  long  time  view  of 
the  educational  program,  and  that  modification  of  present 
curricula  should  be  made  only  in  so  far  as  not  to  interfere  in 
any  marked  degree  with  the  basic  and  more  or  less  permanent 
program  of  studies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  equally  energetic  group  which 
sees  only  the  present  critical  situation  and  would  scrap  the 
traditional  program  in  the  belief  that  present  as  well  as  probable 
future  needs  of  the  children  will  care  for  themselves. 

Somewhere  between  these  extreme  points  of  view  lies  the 
course   which   will   permit   schools   to   conserve   the   cultural 
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heritage  and  at  the  same  time  make  possible  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort. 

In  the  matter  of  present  needs  we  know  that  literally  millions 
of  American  citizens  are  far  below  the  standards  of  mental  and 
physical  health.  We  know  from  reliable  statistics  that  appall- 
ing numbers  of  employees  in  all  types  of  employment  are 
absent  because  of  unnecessary  sickness.  We  know  from  reports 
of  army  officials  that  among  youth  of  draft  age  a  staggering 
percentage  is  declared  unfit  for  military  service  because  of 
physical  defects  which  are  remediable.  Many  of  these  casual- 
ties are  the  direct  result  of  ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
health  in  relation  to  nutrition,  sanitation,  exercise,  recreation, 
and  rest.  Such  lack  of  knowledge  contributes  to  the  terrific 
toll  of  human  misery  and  unhappiness,  weakens  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  national  life,  and  results  in  disastrous  economic 
loss. 

Problems  such  as  these  are  the  business  of  the  schools  as 
well  as  of  the  established  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  health 
and  well-being.  The  school  has  the  direct  responsibility  of 
teaching  youth  how  best  to  utilize  all  community  agencies 
designed  to  safeguard  public  health  and  to  dispel  the  apathy 
and  indifference  to  unwholesome  conditions  which  affect 
adversely  individuals  and  communities. 

Again,  in  this  critical  period  when  all  are  uniting  whole- 
heartedly in  the  effort  to  preserve  our  inheritance  of  free  in- 
stitutions, when  our  form  of  government  depends  now  as  always 
upon  intelligent  understanding  of  it,  when  the  plight  of  hu- 
manity and  the  issues  of  this  war  of  aggression  are  being  more 
fully  realized,  it  is  well  worth  all  our  effort  to  have  our  children, 
and  adults  as  well,  understand  the  meaning  of  freedom,  the 
meaning  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  and  the  meaning  of 
democracy. 

It  becomes  imperative  that  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies 
we  shall  teach  more  intensively  the  ideals  and  principles  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded.  We  shall  strive  to  have  our 
pupils  understand  that  the  rights  of  man  are  God-given;  that 
they  are  inalienable ;  that  all  must  work  and  sacrifice  to  preserve 
them  not  only  here  but  throughout  the  world. 

To  accomplish  this  in  part  there  has  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
Handbook  for  Teachers  on  the  Principles  of  American  Democracy." 
(School  Document  No.  4-1941.) 
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This  handbook  for  teachers  sketches  in  brief  outline  the 
historical  background  of  the  long  struggle  to  obtain  "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  It  explains 
the  meaning  of  democracy,  its  principles  and  growth  in  America, 
the  dangers  that  beset  it,  its  continuing  development,  the  al- 
ternatives posed  by  totalitarianism,  and  suggestions  for  dis- 
cussion by  pupils,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  appreciative 
of  their  privileges  and  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  our  great 
country. 

Certainly  such  work  in  our  schools  is  a  direct  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  for  it  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  loyalty 
to  democratic  ideals,  a  knowledge  of  the  American  traditions 
and  institutions  which  we  are  fighting  to  preserve,  a  vigorous 
and  energetic  morale  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  vision 
the  great  issues  at  stake  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  that  must 
be  made  to  be  victorious  in  the  present  great  struggle  and  in 
the  peace  and  reconstruction  which  must  follow. 

Although  all  grades  of  our  school  system  are  affected  in 
varying  degrees,  the  most  significant  changes  are  occurring  in 
our  high  schools.  The  drafting  of  the  eighteen-year-old  youth 
makes  it  necessary  that  every  high  school  teacher  qualify  him- 
self to  counsel  his  students  so  that  the  best  capg-city  of  each 
may  be  developed  to  the  utmost  for  national  service  which  they 
are  soon  to  enter. 

Pressing  wartime  needs  have  already  made  demands  upon 
teachers  of  science  and  mathematics  in  our  schools.  Increased 
emphasis  on  physical  education,  including  health,  recreation, 
nutrition,  and  safety  is  already  operative  and  will  increase 
greatly  in  the  immediate  future.  Geography,  meteorology, 
navigation,  radio,  and  aeronautics  are  already  shifting  the  em- 
phasis from  many  of  the  time  honored  subjects. 

These  and  many  other  changes  are  necessary  to  meet  present 
needs  and  some  will  doubtless  become  permanent  in  our  educa- 
tional program  when  the  war  is  over. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  present  emphasis  on 
contemporary  problems  and  needs  will  supplant  in  the  schools 
basic  mental  training  or  the  necessity  of  mental  discipline  in 
the  making  of  right  moral  choices.  We  shall  continue  to  delve 
into  the  past  that  we  may  gain  the  wisdom  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor.     This  is  the  essence  of  education  for  a  democracy 
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which  holds  out  for  youth  the  promise  of  opportunity,  inde- 
pendence, justice,  nobiUty,  and  freedom. 

This  has  been  the  objective  of  the  Boston  schools  in  the 
development  of  a  program  that  aims  to  give  a  well-rounded 
education  and  training  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  critical  needs  of  a  nation  at  war. 

The  following  activities  related  to  war  work  have  been 
conducted  in  the  schools : 


1. 


3. 


Number  of  teachers  or  other  school  employees  who  have 
entered  the  armed  forces  to  August  31,  1942 

Number  of  teachers  or  other  employees  who  have  completed 
Air  Raid  Precaution  courses 

Number  of  teachers  or  other  employees  who  have  completed 
Red  Cross  courses 

Number     of    teachers     giving    courses     relating    to     war 


activities       .... 
Subject  — 

Air  raid  precaution 

Auxiliary  police 

Braille 

Canteen,  including  mobile  can- 
teens 

Child  care 

English:  Voice  and  diction  to 
graduating  class  of  School  of 
Nursing,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital 

First  aid 

High  explosive  bombs 

Home  defense  course  for  civilians 

Latin  America:  Lectures  on 
Southern  Neighbors,  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  University 
Extension.  Travel  to  Lima, 
Peru,  field  of  Spanish  Colonial 
Art 
5.     Nxmiber  of  teachers  taking  courses  in  preparation  for  war  work 


65 
1,700 
2,800 

225 

Machine  shop 

Mathematics:  Special  course  pre- 
paring for  West  Point,  An- 
napolis, and  Coast  Guard 
Academy 

Morse  code 

Motor  instruction 

Motor  transport 

National  defense  training 

Naval  aviation,  preparation  of 
candidates  for  admission  to 

Nutrition 

Office  of  Price  Administration, 
training  of  foremen 

Radio 

Science:     Biology,     chemistry, 
physics 

Signal  corps  training 

Swimming 

Wardens 


Subject  — 

Air  raid  precaution:  Red  Cross 

Standard,  Red  Cross  Advanced, 

Red  Cross  Instructors 
Army  information 
Blueprint  reading  and  tracing 
Canteen 

Chemical  warfare 
Chemistry 


250 

Cryptography:  Coding  and  de- 
coding 

Drawing  (mechanical) 

Fingerprinting 

First  aid  for  instructors 

Gas 

German  (refresher  course) 

Home  nursing 

Information  and  registration  in 
case  of  disaster 
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Life  saving 
Meteorology 
Mobile  canteen 
Motor  casualty 
Nutrition 

Nutrition  (refresher) 
Preflight  aviation 
Recreational  activities 
Radio 

Radio  communications 
Radio,  mathematics  of 
Rehabilitation 


Red  Cross: 

Ambulance 

Motor  corps 

Motor  mechanics 

Staff  assistant 

Stretcher  drill 

Waterfront  instructor 
Spanish  (refresher) 
Victory  gardens 
Warden  (refresher) 


6.     Number    of    teachers     participating    in    civilian    defense 

activities 

Assignment  — 

Air  raid  precaution: 
Report  center 

Boston  anti  aircraft  center 
Courier 
Guard 

Listening  post 
Messenger 
Air  raid  runner 
Airplane  observer 
Airplane  spotter 
Chief  plotter  at  report  center 
Civilian  air  patrol 
Fingerprinting  service 
Red  Cross: 

Air  raid  center  assistant 
Air  raid  warden 
Clerical    assistant    at    Boston 
Committee  on  Public  Safety 
Corps  driver 
Girl  Scout  leader 
Information  center  aide 
Red  Cross  Mobile  First  Aid  Unit 
Volunteer  first  aid  instructor  for 
Red  Cross  and  Boston  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Safety 
Warden : 
Draft  board 
State  guard 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion: Helping  service   men  to 
make    recordings    instead    of 
letter  writing 


650 


Employment  — 

Boat  builder 

Designer  (navy) 

Drafting 

Ship  yard 

Shop  work  (summer) 

Signs  for  drafting  and  rationing 

Supervisor  (assistant)  of  training 
at  Fore  River  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
(summer) 

Supervisor  of  training  of  naval 
apprentices  at  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard 

Teaching  at  Navy  Yard 

Toolkeeper  (summer) 
Massachusetts    Women's    Defense 
Corps  — 

Convoy  driving 

Driver 

First  aid 

Gas 

Lieutenant 

Litter  drill 

Map  reading 

Medical  Unit 

Motor  transport  course  (me- 
chanics) 

Recruit  training  —  supervision 

School 

School  and  home 

Stretcher  bearer  service 

Stretcher  drill 
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7.     Additional  evidence  of  cooperation  by  pupils,  teachers,  and  other 


school  employees: 
Art  — 

Camouflage:  Introduction  to  the 
elementary  technique  of  cam- 
ouflage 

Menu  covers  drawn  and  painted 
for  use  in  hospitals 

Pins,  designed,  made,  and  sold; 
money  spent  for  worsted 

Posters:  Designed  and  made  for 
Community  Health  Association 
and  War  Bond  sales 
Blood  bank  — 

Donors  of  blood  .  .150 

Service  at  blood  bank         .  1 

Books  — 

Victory  Book  Drive 

Books  sent  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces 
War  bonds  and  defense  stamps  — 

Teachers 

Sold  bonds  outside  of  school 
Bought  bonds 
Bought  stamps 

Pupils 

Bought  bonds 
Bought  stamps 
Clerical  — 

Envelopes:  Addressing 

Filing 

Letters  to  men  in  service  and 
prison  camps 

Posters :  Distributing  stamp  post- 
ers 

Telephone  operator 

Typing  letters  for  British  Relief 
and  Red  Cross 

United  States  bulletins  and  leaf- 
lets (distribution) 
Entertainment  — 

Ball  games 

Buddies'  clubs 

Chaperoning 

Dancing 

Entertaining  soldiers  at  homes 

Hospital  visitor 

Hostess 


Movies 
Singing 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  clubs 
Theater 

U.  S.  O.     (United  Service  Organ- 
izations) 
Gardens  (Victory)  — 
Inspector 
Lecturing 
Sponsoring 
Knitting  — 

Organized  knitting 
Supervised  knitting 
Articles  knitted 

Afghans 

Beanies 

Caps,  including  watch  caps 

Chest  protectors  and  helmets 

Gloves,  including  trigger 

Helmets 

Mittens 

Mitts  (trigger) 

Mufflers 

Neck  ruffs 

Scarfs 

Socks,  including  deep  sea 

Stockings,  including  sea  boot 

Suits 

Sweaters 

Wristers 
Model  aircraft  project  — 
Chairman 
Supervisor    of    construction    of 

model  airplanes 
Pupils    constructed    model    air- 
planes 
Salvage  — 

District  supervisor 

Type  of  material  collected: 

Bottle  caps 

Cardboard 

Metal 

Paper 

Rubber 

Tin  cans 

Tinfoil 
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Tires  (rubber) 
Toothpaste  tubes 
Scouts  — 
Boys 

Scoutmaster 
Girls 

Courses  given  in  "Know  your 

City,"  map  making,  nutrition 

and  health,  outdoor  cookery 

Leader  of  Senior  Girls'  Scout 

Troops 
Troop  committee 
Pupils  take  first  aid 
Training  sea  scouts  for  home 
defense 
Sewing  — 

Instructor  for  Red  Cross  work 
Type  of  sewing  by  teachers  and 
pupils 
Air  raid  shelter  suits 
Baby  outfits 
Bathrobes 
Blankets 
Bootees 

Curtains  for  stage  auditorium 
at  Army  and  Navy  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association 
Dresses 
Pajamas 
Skirts 
Service  kits 
Ski  suits 

Surgical  garments 
Towels 

Vestments  for  chaplain  kits 
Speech  Improvement  — 

Pupils  trained  to  take  home  all 
the  information  requested  by 
the  school  service  regarding  air 
raids 
Warden  — 
Chief 
Deputy 

Deputy  precinct 
Deputy  post  (night  call) 
District 

Associate  district 
Precinct 
Post 
Sector 


Air  raid 

Air  raid  warden  —  trainer 

Blackout 

Maintain  air  raid  siren 

Home  used  for  air  raid  warden 
depot 

Donated  part  of  home  for  emer- 
gency hospital  —  with  equip- 
ment 

Donated  car  and  services,   12-6 
a.  m.,  for  local  A.  R.  P. 
Miscellaneous     articles    made    by 
teachers  and  pupils  — 

Air  cushions  for  children  during 
air  raid  drills 

Arm  shields 

Ash  trays 

Bags  (paper)  to  be  used  as  basins 

Candle  holders  for  air  raid  shelters 

Candy 

Dolls  (rag) 

Knitting  needles 

Portable  light  cages 

Radio  practice  sets 

Sand  buckets  and  pails 

Scoops  (bomb) 

Scrap  books 

Smoking  stands 

Stools  (camp)  for  air  raid  shelters 

Tags  (identification) 

Tool  boxes 

Games  — 

Backgammon  boards 

Checker  boards,  checkers,  and 
boxes  (slip)  for  checkers 

Cribbage  boards 
Medical  and  surgical  equipment  — 
Bandages 

Supervision  and  making 
Fracture  pillows 
Splints 

Stretcher  tops 
Stretchers 
Surgical  dressings 

Making 

Supervision 
Traction  — 

Arm 

Leg 

Metal  splints,  padded  and  taped 
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Miscellaneous  service  — 

Americanization 

Army  information  center 

Army  intelligence  center 

Auxiliary  police 

Bicycle  corps 

Boston  Adult  Education  Center 
(Advisory  Board) 

Boston  Bar  Association  (member) 
volunteer  service  for  men  in 
service 

British  War  Relief 

Bundles  for  Britain 

Canning 

Civilian  dietitian  at  Camp  Ed- 
wards 


Coast  auxiliary  patrol 
Coast  Guard  Artillery 
College  alumni  advisory  board 
Disaster    Committee:    Assistant; 
Volunteer  supervisor  of  infor- 
mation;   Medical   posts;    First 
aid 
Fire  watchers  —  organizing 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

army  information 
Red  Cross  speakers'  bureau 
Tutor:     Algebra,     geometry,    to 
members     of     United     States 
Navy 
Volunteer  Land  Corps 


BOSTON   SCHOOLS   COOPERATE   IN   CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE 

The  City  of  Boston  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  which  is 
the  Boston  Defense  Council,  has  on  many  occasions  acknowl- 
edged its  indebtedness  to  the  School  Committee,  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  thousands  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  Boston  schools,  who  have  cooperated 
whole-heartedly  with  civilian  defense  officials  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding the  auxiliary  protective  forces  which  stand  ready  to 
protect  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  citizens  of  Boston  and  their 
property  from  hazards  incident  to  enemy  action. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  tradition  that  the  first  public  A.  R.  P. 
school  should  be  established  early  in  March  1941,  in  the  first 
Public  Latin  School  in  America,  and  that  the  newest  materials 
of  instruction  should  have  a  time-honored  objective  which  aims 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense.  The  Superintendent  re- 
quested fire  councilors  and  safety  leaders  in  the  Boston  schools 
to  attend,  with  the  result  that  several  hundred  Boston  teachers 
enrolled  in  this  school  and  more  than  one  hundred  completed 
the  course  and  qualified  as  instructors  in  air  raid  precautions. 

Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  organized  his  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  early  in  June  1941;  and  in  doing  so  he  enlisted  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  two  members  of  the  Boston  School  Depart- 
ment to  serve  on  his  executive  committee,  Gerald  F.  Coughlin 
as  Executive  Secretary  and  Joseph  L.  Malone  as  Chairman  of 
the  Training  Division. 

It  was  entirely  natural  that  the  responsibility  for  training 
thousands  of  volunteer  personnel  should  rest  with  those  who 
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are  professionally  qualified  to  instruct  and  that  the  more  than 
one  hundred  Boston  teachers  who  had  previously  qualified 
should  give  generously  of  their  time,  effort,  and  assistance  to 
promote  a  far-reaching  program  which  has  reached  into  every 
defense  district,  precinct,  and  sector  of  our  city. 

More  than  6,000  men  were  trained  by  our  Boston  school 
teachers  in  the  28  schools  established  in  Boston.  These  schools 
and  the  more  than  100  other  schools  which  were  to  follow  were 
for  the  most  part  conducted  in  Boston  school  buildings.  Teach- 
ers and  custodians  served  without  compensation,  and  buildings 
were  provided  rent  free.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  additional  thou- 
sands swelled  our  ranks,  and  the  need  for  more  instructors  and 
widespread  instruction  to  teachers  and  pupils  as  well  as  to 
civihan  defense  personnel  was  all  too  apparent.  The  Superin- 
tendent, therefore,  established  a  school  in  air  raid  precautions 
for  Boston  school  teachers  during  the  Christmas  Holidays  of 
1941.  More  than  1,900  teachers  attended  this  course,  and  over 
1,000  passed  the  examination  given  at  a  later  date  to  qualify 
as  instructors. 

As  a  result  of  the  widespread  interest  of  Boston  teachers  in 
civilian  defense  activities,  it  was  possible  to  provide  basic  in- 
struction to  all  of  our  citizens.  The  Boston  School  Committee 
extended  the  use  of  its  evening  schools  and  evening  centers  to 
our  training  division.  Teachers  and  custodians  gave  generously 
of  their  time,  and  as  a  result  splendid  progress  was  made. 

Immediately  after  December  7,  1941,  the  Superintendent 
issued  protective  memoranda  to  pupils,  teachers,  and  principals 
throughout  the  city  on  air  raid  precautions.  Probable  hazards 
resulting  from  enemy  action  were  anticipated,  and  plans  to 
meet  these  were  devised.  Every  school  principal  was  required 
to  submit  a  plan  providing  for  air  raid  precautions  in  his  build- 
ing. Rules  of  conduct  for  pupils  and  teachers  were  set  forth 
and  relatively  safe  areas  in  each  building  were  determined  to 
provide  air  raid  shelter  space  for  pupils  and  teachers.  School 
department  engineers  and  fire  protection  officials  were  requested 
to  inspect  each  school  building  and  to  assist  those  responsible 
for  establishing  a  program  in  A.  R.  P.  Those  in  charge  of 
evening  schools  and  evening  centers  took  similar  steps.  Each 
school  perfected  its  A.  R.  P.  plan  and  made  necessary  pro- 
visions for  blackout. 

The  Director  of  School  Hygiene  was  authorized  to  organize 
instructor  training  courses  in  first  aid,  and  as  a  result  60  nurses 
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and  40  school  physicians  were  qualified  as  instructors.  They 
in  turn  proceeded  to  organize  classes  in  the  several  school 
districts  with  the  result  that  more  than  3,200  teachers  received 
qualifying  certificates  in  First  Aid. 

The  program  as  contemplated  in  the  Boston  schools  went 
even  further  than  this.  Instruction  in  First  Aid  and  A.  R.  P. 
was  planned  to  reach  every  age  and  grade  level  in  our  school 
system.  Courses  of  Study  in  Air  Raid  Precautions  and  in 
First  Aid  were,  therefore,  prepared  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  for  issuance  during  the  fall  of  1942.  To  round 
out  this  training  program  the  Civilian  War  College  will  offer 
advanced  training  to  school  wardens,  safety  leaders,  fire 
councilors  and  teachers  during  the  April  vacation  of  1943. 

That  the  school  department  has  contributed  in  many  other 
ways  to  the  whole  program  of  civilian  defense  is  evidenced  by 
the  following: 

1.  More  than  16,000  young  men  and  women  have  been 
trained  in  the  Boston  schools  in  short  unit  courses  to  carry 
on  essential  war  work  in  industry.  These  courses  have 
been  conducted  in  conjunction  with  Army  and  Navy 
officials  and  industrial  leaders. 

2.  Eleven  of  the  twelve  Report  Centers  are  located  in 
our  public  school  buildings. 

3.  Several  of  our  larger  school  buildings  have  been 
equipped  as  Medical  Depots  for  the  different  Defense 
Districts  by  the  Chief  Medical  Officer.  First  aid  kits, 
stretchers,  and  medical  supplies,  including  metal  and  wood 
splints,  have  been  located  at  every  school. 

4.  One  thousand  four-gallon  pump  tank  extinguishers 
were  distributed  to  the  several  schools  to  provide  additional 
protection  from  incendiaries. 

5.  All  of  our  larger  schools  of  first-class  construction 
have  been  designated  as  Temporary  Shelters  and  are  availa- 
ble for  use  in  an  emergency  by  the  Evacuation  Division  of 
the  Boston  Committee. 

6.  The  schools  have  cooperated  in  the  distribution  of 
several  hundred  thousand  leaflets,  handbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials  to  assist  in  securing  the  cooperation 
of  the  general  public  in  the  all-out  war  effort. 

7.  Home  and  school  associations  have  cooperated  with 
our  Speakers'  Bureau  to  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to  Civilian  Defense. 
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8.  Air  raid  warning  equipment  has  been  located  at  key 
schools  throughout  the  city,  and  this  together  with  alter- 
nate methods  of  communication  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  confidential  "  yellow  "  warning  to  be  transmitted  readily 
to  every  school  and  every  district. 

9.  School  auditoriums,  poster  display  space,  motion 
picture  projectors,  and  other  school  facilities  have  been 
used  in  connection  with  civilian  defense  activities. 

10.  School  wardens,  fire  councilors,  and  safety  leaders 
have  cooperated  with  civilian  defense  authorities  to  provide 
definite  safety  measures. 

11.  Many  of  our  high  school  boys  have  assisted  as 
messengers  and  couriers;  others  have  given  clerical  as- 
sistance; and  all  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  cooperated 
splendidly  in  collecting  waste  and  scrap  metals  to  insure 
the  success  of  our  salvage  program. 

The  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  existing  between  the 
Boston  Defense  Council  and  the  public  schools  in  the  interest 
of  civilian  defense  has  resulted  in  protective  measures  that  are 
deserving  of  high  commendation. 

APPRENTICE-JOURNEYMAN     CLASSES     AND 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  TRAINING 

Apprentice=Journeyman  Classes 

The  influence  and  demands  of  war  program  production  and 
construction  have  been  responsible  for  a  considerable  lessening 
of  the  usual  training  provided  for  apprentices  and  journeymen 
in  various  trades.  Many  men  who  would  ordinarily  have 
reported  for  this  training  have  been  inducted  into  the  armed 
forces  or  have  been  sent  to  other  localities  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  barracks  and  other  necessary  construction  work  for 
the  Government  or  for  private  contractors. 

During  the  past  year,  therefore,  instruction  has  been  pro- 
vided only  for  the  following  groups : 

Machine  shop  practice  for  machinists 

Welding  for  machinists  and  structural  iron  workers,  also 

for  sheet  metal  workers 
Sheet  metal  work  for  sheet  metal  apprentices 
Related  work  for  cement  finishers 
Plans   are   nearly  completed   for  furnishing  machine  shop 
instruction  for  a  large  group  of  automobile  repair  mechanics 
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and  for  men  who  have  had  a  Umited  amount  of  machine  shop 
experience,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  machinists'  unions. 
This  course  will  start  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Labor  Board  have  asked  that 
provision  be  made  to  furnish  instruction  to  firemen  and  holders 
of  third-class  stationary  engineer  licenses,  that  they  may 
qualify  for  first-class  licenses.  Also,  they  have  requested  basic 
training  in  marine  engineering  for  holders  of  stationary  engineer 
first-class  licenses.  Both  of  these  requests  are  based  on  urgent 
needs  which  have  developed  because  of  war  conditions,  and 
this  program  may  be  opened  well  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  if  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  completed  and 
approval  granted  for  the  work. 

National  Defense  Training 

The  National  Defense  Training  program  in  Boston  has 
greatly  increased  its  scope  since  it  started  in  July  1940.  At 
that  time  the  first  school  was  opened  (Mechanic  Arts  High 
School)  for  men  from  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Today  there 
are  nearly  seventy  classes  on  a  24-hour,  six-day  basis,  and 
the  following  schools  are  being  used  for  this  program: 
Brandeis  Vocational  High  School,  Charlestown  High  School, 
East  Boston  High  School,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  South  Boston  High  School,  Boston  Trade 
School,  and  the  New  England  Aircraft  School  at  the  East 
Boston  Airport. 

In  addition  to  these  training  centers,  classes  are  being  con- 
ducted in  several  private  schools  which  have  been  leased  by 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  as  follows:  the  Barclay 
Machine  School,  Lincoln  Machine  School,  Massachusetts 
Trades  School,  New  England  Welding  Laboratory,  and  the 
Callahan  Welding  School.  The  trainee  personnel  in  these 
schools  is  limited  to  those  who  are  on  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  rolls,  and  in  two  of  these  schools  (Barclay 
Machine  School  and  Massachusetts  Trades  School)  the  machine 
trainees  are  all  women.  The  latter  group  represents  Boston's 
first  experiment  in  training  women  for  light  machine  work,  and 
both  training  and  placement  results  have  proved  to  be  satis- 
factory. 

East  Boston  High  School  and  Hyde  Park  High  School  provide 
machine  shop  instruction  and  related  work  for  Navy  Yard  men, 
and  other  groups  of   Yard   employees   are   receiving  related 
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instruction  at  the  Chariestown  High  School  in  coppersmithing, 
electricity,  machine  work,  sheet  metal  work,  and  pipe  fitting. 
Other  groups  from  the  Yard  are  receiving  instruction  at  the 
South  Boston  High  School  in  sheet  metal  work,  related  work, 
and  drafting. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  machine  shop  in  the  East  Boston 
High  School,  the  Federal  Government  has  further  assisted  the 
Boston  training  program  by  furnishing  thirteen  electric  welding 
machines,  representing  four  types,  and  the  Department  of 
School  Buildings  promptly  equipped  necessary  shop  quarters 
in  this  school  for  the  accommodation  of  these  machines,  and 
the  new  welding  shop  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  best 
school  shops  in  the  country.  Throughout  the  existence  of  the 
National  Defense  Training  program,  the  Department  of  School 
Buildings  has  consistently  rendered  every  possible  assistance  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  installation  and  maintenance  of  shop 
equipment,  all  of  which  is  gratefully  appreciated. 

The  ordnance  inspection  course  at  Hyde  Park  High  School 
has  developed  some  promising  men,  many  of  whom  have  been 
placed  in  the  Army  Ordnance  Division  and  in  industries,  and 
their  records  have  been  good. 

For  several  weeks  a  course  in  machine  work  has  been  given 
to  a  group  of  women  who  were  referred  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Office,  and  their  progress  has  been  excellent.  The 
Watertown  Arsenal  has  decided  to  avail  itself  of  training  fa- 
cilities in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and  will  use  the  four 
machine  shops  there  sixteen  hours  daily.  The  present  group 
of  women  trainees  there  will  be  taken  over  as  employees  of  the 
Arsenal,  and  will  receive  pay  while  completing  their  training. 
The  new  classes  from  the  Arsenal  will  include  both  men  and 
women,  in  conformity  with  their  requirements. 

The  Signal  Corps  of  the  First  Service  Command,  United 
States  Army,  has  placed  both  men  and  women  in  radio  and 
telephone  classes  at  the  Boston  Trade  School.  A  few  months 
ago  the  Signal  Corps  established  a  course  in  telephone  drafting 
at  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and  the  graduates  proved  so 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Signal  Corps  that  another  course 
will  be  opened  about  October  1 .  On  August  1  the  Signal  Corps 
opened  the  largest  single  training  unit  yet  established  in  Boston, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  splendid  training  quarters 
at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Public 
Latin  School.     The  continued  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Boston 
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school  authorities  was  evidenced  in  making  available  eight 
rooms  in  the  Patrick  A.  Collins  building  and  ten  in  the  Public 
Latin  School  for  the  purpose,  and  there  are  630  Army  trainees 
located  in  these  two  schools,  where  nearly  thirty  instructors 
are  teaching  advanced  theory  and  practice  of  radio  work.  On 
the  opening  day  it  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  this  army  of 
trainees  lined  up  "company  front"  in  the  Public  Latin  School 
yard  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  service.  About  the 
first  of  October  the  Signal  Corps  hopes  to  place  additional 
groups  of  trainees  in  the  Boston  Trade  School  if  rooms  and 
shops  can  be  made  available. 

The  large,  modern  machine  shop  in  Teachers  College  is  less 
than  half  equipped,  due  to  priority  limitations,  but  it  is  expected 
that  all  of  the  equipment  will  be  available  by  November.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  probable  that  the  Navy  will  take  over  the 
shop  without  waiting  for  the  entire  equipment  to  become 
available,  as  their  training  problem  is  acute.  When  everything 
shall  have  been  installed,  in  accordance  with  pUns  approved 
by  the  State  and  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  wiU  be  possible 
to  train  two  hundred  men  in  one  24-hour  shift.  Tae  machines 
represent  the  latest  available,  and  will  provide  for  an  advance 
and  thorough  type  of  instruction. 

In  April  1942  the  State  leased  training  facilities  at  the  New 
England  Aircraft  School  at  the  East  Boston  Airport,  and  groups 
of  about  two  hundred  men  each  are  receiving  general  aircraft 
instruction,  at  the  completion  of  which  they  will  be  assigned  to 
various  aircraft  depots  of  the  Army.  Trainees  are  received 
through  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  training  is  of  an  intensive 
nature. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  nearly  one 
hundred  instructors  and  thirty-five  hundred  trainees  in  the 
National  Defense  Training  program.  The  scope  of  this  work 
may  better  be  appreciated  when  it  is  reahzed  that  the  annual 
budget  for  this  year  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  Machine  equipment  in  the 
various  schools  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  punish- 
ment because  of  the  24-hour  use  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
and  in  the  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  many  replace- 
ments. Instructors  and  trainees  have  cooperated  splendidly 
in  repairing  machines  that  have  been  disabled,  and  several 
thousands  of  man-hours  of  labor  have  been  cheerfully  devoted 
by  these  men   to  necessary    rebuilding  and    replacement  of 
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machinery  and  parts,  without  which  able  assistance  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  maintain  the  present  training  program. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  communities  vocational 
education  is  not  accorded  the  recognition  which  its  national 
importance  deserves  unless  some  national  emergency  arises, 
but  an  impartial  survey  of  vocational  training  accomplishments 
during  this  emergency  will  demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt  that 
this  phase  of  education  is  extremely  essential  and  valuable,  and 
that  it  possesses  a  vital  interest  factor  for  many  who  may  not 
be  adapted  to,  or  interested  in,  higher  academic  education. 
Further,  this  type  of  education  frequently  demonstrates' to  the 
student  the  value  of  a  well-rounded  and  coordinated  training 
of  hand  and  mind.  Equipped  in  this  manner,  the  student  is 
well  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  future  whatever 
they  may  be. 

Conclusion 

Those  who  are  exerting  every  effort  toward  a  thoroughly 
successful  National  Defense  Training  program  wish  to  express 
their  grateful  appreciation  to  the  Boston  school  officials  for 
their  splendid  cooperation  which  has  made  possible  so  many 
training  opportunities. 

National  Youth  Administration 

A  numberof  National  Youth  Administration  courses  have  been 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  our  National  Defense  Training 
office,  including  the  following: 

Spice  Street,  Charlestown: 

Related  Machine  Work,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Welding, 
Patternmaking,  Foundry  Practice 
No.  716  Columbus  Avenue: 

Related  Machine  Work 
No.  ISElkins  Street: 

Related  Mechanical  Drafting 
Hull  School: 

Related  Radio  Work 

A  nurses  course  at  Boston  City  Hospital,  First  Aid  and 
Home  Nursing  Courses  at  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
also  Retail  Selling  and  Civil  Service  courses  at  the  Girls'  High 
School  were  also  under  our  supervision  until  they  were  dis- 
continued because  of  lack  of  students. 
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With  the  inclusion  of  this  additional  work  in  the  Boston 
office,  George  N.  Bergh,  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Grover 
Cleveland  School,  was  assigned  as  an  additional  assistant 
supervisor,  under  date  of  October  7,  1941. 


ELEMENTARY  SUPERVISION 
Scope 

The  four  elementary  supervisors  share  responsibility  for 
improvement  of  all  those  factors  which  affect  the  growth  of 
the  pupils  and  teachers,  especially  in  the  following  fields  of 
elementary  education:  Arithmetic,  citizenship,  geography,  his- 
tory, language,  literature,  reading,  and  science. 

Cooperative  Character 

Such  improvement  can  be  effectively  achieved  only  as  a 
cooperative  enterprise,  with  all  those  concerned  cooperating  in 
the  setting  up  of  objectives,  the  pooling  of  related  experience, 
and  the  ignition  of  the  teaching  energy  required  to  achieve  pupil 
and  teacher  growth. 

To  effect  this  end,  the  supervisors  employ  the  following 
techniques : 

1.  Observation  and  evaluation  of  classroom  activities 

2.  Demonstration  of  teaching,  when  advisable 

3.  Demonstration-Discussion  meetings 

4.  Evaluation  of  textbooks  and  materials 

5.  Recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

6.  Requested  addresses  or  discussions 

7.  Conferences  with 

a.  Teachers : 

(1)  During  classroom  visits 

(2)  By  special  request  or  appointment 

b.  Principals : 

(1)  Concerning  curricular  content  and  prac- 
tices 

(2)  In  response  to  request  for  guidance  in 
selection  of  books  or  material,  or  the  solu- 
tion of  individual  problems 

c.  Directors  of  other  departments 

d.  Assistant  Superintendents 

e.  Parents,  by  request 
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The   Challenge   of   the   Emergency   Program 

The  current  year  has  been  one  of  challenge  and  opportunity 
for  supervisors  as  well  as  for  teachers  and  pupils.  As  suc- 
cessive emergency  activities  interrupted  the  routine  program 
the  teachers  generally  became  emotionally  disturbed  and  dis- 
couraged concerning  the  comparative  achievement  possible. 
The  supervisors  were  repeatedly  asked  the  same  despairing 
question:  "How  can  I  possibly  get  these  children  prepared  for 
next  year's  work?" 

To  alleviate  such  emotional  upset  the  supervisors  directed 
their  efforts  to  the  following  needs:  (1)  Reminding  teachers 
that  the  most  important  preparation  which  they  could  provide 
was  that  which  would  enable  the  children  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  present  emergency;  (2)  indicating  specific  ways  in  which 
the  emergency  could  be  utihzed  to  vitalize  required  curriculum 
content,  skills,  and  attitudes. 

Evidence  of  High  Standards  of  Teaching 

1.     Outcomes 

To  the  honor  of  the  teachers  and  principals,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  emergency  measures  caused  no  discernible  loss 
in  pupil  growth.  On  the  contrary  they  have  provided  an 
enriched  organization  of  teaching  and  learning  alike.  This  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  field  of  social  science. 

Children  are  discovering  through  meaningful  experience, 
through  personal  letters,  newspaper  and  radio  accounts,  and 
through  related  reading  where  relatives  and  friends  who  are 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are  located; 
and  in  what  ways  the  customs,  products,  and  industries  of  the 
country  differ  from  or  are  similar  to  those  of  America. 

Moreover,  the  pupils  are  experiencing  history  in  the  making. 
They  are  building  up  appreciations  of  the  motives  and  sacrifices 
which  inspired  leaders  to  pioneer  in  the  various  walks  of  life  to 
provide  them  with  the  privileges  and  opportunities  they  now 
enjoy.  They  are  beginning  to  sense  something  of  the  sacrifices 
and  obligations  which  they  owe  in  return,  —  a  too  often 
neglected  phase  of  elementary  education. 

Never  before  were  children  at  elementary  levels  provided 
with  greater  opportunity  to  discover  and  apply  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  science,  nor  to  learn  the  "why"  of  the 
various  forms  of  conservation,  —  of  health,  food,  clothing, 
money,  labor,  time,  and  of  natural  resources. 
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Vital  situations  such  as  those  indicated  have  supplied  in- 
creased meaning  and  zest  to  teaching  and  learning  values. 

2.  Biennial  Ratings 
The  high  quality  of  elementary  teaching  is  further  demon- 
strated by  the  following  city-wide  distribution  of  biennial 
ratings.  It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  the  supervisors  con- 
formed to  the  curve  of  distribution  established  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  The  inclusion  of  "special  groups"  in  the 
total  number  raised  the  percentages  of  the  higher  rating  levels 
as  indicated: 

Biennial  Ratings 
1  +  or  better      .  .       43%  of  total  group* 

1       or  better      ....       60%  of  total  group 
1  —  or  better      .  .       73%  of  total  group 

*  Total  — 1.216  ratings 

3.  Professional  Zeal 
Another  proof  of  the  high  professional  character  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  is  evinced  by  their  earnestness  in  asking  for 
supervisory  help  and  by  the  voluntary  response  to  provisions 
for  such  assistance.  A  significant  proof  of  this  was  demon- 
strated during  the  current  year,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
account. 

The  Discuss-ion  Meeting  as  a  Supervisory  Technique 
On  October  29  the  elementary  supervisors  sponsored  the 
second  of  the  series  of  the  demonstration-discussion  meetings 
recently  authorized  by  the  superintendent.  The  objective  of 
this  meeting  was  to  assist  teachers  who  had  requested  help  in 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  results  of  their  Sep- 
tember Achievement  Tests.  Although  attendance  was  volun- 
tary, the  hall  was  taxed  to  capacity.  The  audience  included 
not  only  the  teachers  in  whose  grades  the  tests  had  been  given, 
but  many  interested  teachers  and  principals  who  requested  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  meeting. 

This  voluntary  response  reaffirmed  our  faith  in  the  discussion 
meeting  as  a  democratic  supervisory  technique.  The  meeting 
provided  opportunity  for  circulating  information  concerning  the 
purpose  of  demonstration-discussion  meetings  in  general;  viz., 
to  provide  a  special  opportunity  for  teachers  to  submit  prob- 
lems; to  question,  to  challenge,  to  evaluate  theory  and  practice; 
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and  to  share  experience.  Teachers  were  impressed  with  the 
desirabiUty  of  being  frank  and  informal  in  expressing  their 
problems.  To  encourage  such  response  and  to  conserve  time, 
questions  were  written  and  submitted  unsigned.  Some  Mty 
questions  were  answered  in  able  fashion  by  the  Director  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

The  discussion  was  of  great  value  to  the  teachers  and  also 
brought  into  focus  the  following  general  supervisory  needs  and 
opportunities : 

1.  The  need  of  developing  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  testing  program  in  organizing  teaching. 

2.  The  need  of  developing  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  reasons  why  any  test  must  extend  beyond  established 
grade  abilities. 

3.  The  desirability  of  previously  instructing  children  in 
unfamiliar  techniques  required  by  tests. 

4.  The  general  need  of  allaying  unnecessary  fears 
caused  by  misinterpretation  of  the  term  "individual 
instruction." 

5.  The  opportunity  of  suggesting  specific  ways  for 
teachers  to  budget  time  and  effort  in  checking  pupil 
responses. 

Suspension  of  Demonstration=Discussion  Meetings 

The  supervisors  have  reluctantly  refrained  from  arranging 
additional  demonstration-discussion  meetings  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  because  of  the  number  of  emergency  activities  which 
of  necessity  were  introduced  into  the  regular  program  and  in 
which  teachers  were  engaged  after  school  hours;  and  obviously 
because  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  teachers  present  in  a 
school  other  than  their  own  if  an  emergency  arose. 

However,  note  has  been  made  of  activities  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  share  with  the  teachers  when  more  normal  and 
favorable  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Cooperation  with  Other  Departments 

The  supervisors  appreciate  the  value  of  cooperation  with 
related  departments.  Noteworthy  assistance  was  received  this 
year  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Director  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement  as  previously  indicated. 
.  They  also  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance  received 
from  the  Acting  Director  of  Penmanship,  to  whom  two  prob- 
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lems  of  common  interest  and  concern  were  referred;  viz.,  the 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  left-handed  children  dis- 
covered in  the  first  grade;  and  the  clarification  of  conditions 
determining  change  from  the  use  of  the  left  to  that  of  the  right 
hand. 

The  discussion  indicated  that  very  young  children  naturally 
grasp  with  the  hand  that  is  nearer  the  object,  and  accordingly 
sometimes  drift  into  the  habit  of  using  their  left  instead  of  their 
right  hand.  Thus,  a  habit  of  left-handedness  is  sometimes 
initiated  before  the  child  arrives  in  the  first  grade.  There, 
teachers  frequently  permit  this  habit  of  left-handedness  to 
develop.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  teacher's  fear  of  arousing 
an  emotional  disturbance  by  obliging  the  child  to  change  from 
what  is  sincerely  believed  to  be  natural  left-handedness.  Con- 
sequently, the  child  is  not  taught  which  hand  to  use  and  as  a 
result  an  increasing  number  of  grade  I  children  seem  to  be 
merely  drifting  into  left-handedness. 

The  director  discussed  methods  of  ascertaining  and  dealing 
with  true  left-handedness.  Children  who  are  naturally  left- 
handed  are  never  asked  to  change;  children  who  have  merely 
drifted  into  left-handedness  are  artfully  interested  in  correcting 
the  habit. 

The  conference  resulted  in  the  early  correction  of  some 
faulty  habit-formations,  and  in  the  mutual  cooperation  of  the 
Acting  Director  of  Penmanship  and  the  elementary  super- 
visors in  (1)  preventing  the  mere  drifting  of  children  into  left- 
handedness;  (2)  the  correction  of  such  chance  habit-formation; 
and  (3)  the  recognition  of  true  left-handedness  and  the  necessity 
of  safeguarding  the  child  from  the  emotional  disturbance  which 
results  from  attempted  change. 

Cooperative  Attitude  of  Elementary  Principals 

The  elementary  principals  have  demontsrated  a  constantly 
developing  cooperation  which  has  promoted  the  effectiveness 
of  supervision.  During  the  current  year  this  was  indicated 
by  their  request  for  a  discussion  of  problems  of  unit  organi- 
zation ;  by  their  enlisting  cooperation  in  the  selection  of  speakers 
for  their  monthly  meetings;  and  in  repeated  requests  for  guid- 
ance in  problems  of  common  concern.  Such  unity  of  interest 
and  spirit  of  cooperation  obviously  develops  common  curri- 
cular  viewpoints  and  outcomes. 
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Contribution  of  Councils 

The  membership  of  supervisors  on  the  Council  on  Elementary 
Textbooks  and  also  on  the  Council  on  Educational  Materials 
for  grades  I,  II,  and  III,  and  the  Council  for  grades  IV,  V, 
and  VI,  provides  another  effective  supervisory  technique  for 
improving  instruction.  Texts  and  materials  are  recom- 
mended for  authorization  or  for  dropping  on  the  basis  of  their 
comparative  values  as  determined  by  basic  philosophy  and 
principles  of  teaching.  Only  the  Council  members  themselves 
can  appreciate  the  serious  study  and  discussion  which  accom- 
panies the  final  selection  of  books  or  materials.  No  greater 
proof  of  their  devotion  is  needed  than  the  fact  that  members 
of  the  Councils  not  only  give  many  hours  of  intensive  st\idy 
previous  to  the  meetings,  but  are  practically  one  hundred  per 
cent  in  attendance  at  the  meetings. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  contribution  of  the 
members  of  the  Book  Council  to  the  improvement  of  elementary 
education.  This  year  the  number  of  books  submitted  .was 
obviously  the  smallest  ever  received,  —  only  one  hundred 
twenty.  Yet  even  such  a  relatively  small  number  throws  some 
light  on  the  time  which  each  member  devoted  to  the  work. 
In  addition,  the  Council  meets  for  two-hour  periods,  for  ap- 
proximately eight  weeks  during  the  most  unfavorable  winter 
months.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  only  rarely  that  an  absence 
occurs,  and  resignations  come  only  when  the  tax  on  time,  eye- 
sight, or  general  health  makes  it  expedient  to  discontinue 
membership.  , 

The  professional  character  of  the  work  of  the  Council  has 
resulted  in  the  reference  of  many  textbook  problems  to  this 
office  by  supervisors  of  other  school  systems. 

Looking  Ahead 

The  supervisors  have  devoted  much  serious  study  and  dis- 
cussion to  the  following  problems: 

1.  Developing  habits  of  conservation. 

2.  Providing  increased  opportunities  for  the  practice  of 
democratic  living. 

3.  Helping  the  school  and  home  better  to  understand 
and  to  undertake  common  social  responsibilities  in  the 
community. 
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SCHOOL  POPULATION 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  member- 
ship, and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during 
the  school  years  1939^0,  1940^1,  and  1941^2: 

(A  pupil  who  has  been  absent  for  ten  consecutive  sessions  is  dropped  from 
membership  until  he  resumes  attendance.) 


Total  Registration 

Average  Membership 

Average  Attendance 

SCHOOL    YEAR    ENDING 
JUNE    30 

school  tear  ending 
jttne  30 

SCHOOL    tear    ending 

JUNE    30 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1940 

1941 

1943 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

284 

154 

124 

280 

154 

121 

270 

147 

114 

High  and  Latin 

33,158 

32,430 

30,032 

30,741 

29,606 

27,069 

28,393 

27,169 

24,707 

Intermediate         (grades 
VII,  VIII,  IX). 

27,240 

26,397 

25,554 

25,746 

24,882 

23,985 

24,068 

23,088 

22,158 

Elementary     (grades    I- 
.    VI). 

57,729 

55,238 

53,157 

53,541 

50,879 

48,638 

49,685 

46,704 

44,628 

Kindergartens 

7,741 

8,180 

7,774 

7,091 

7,423 

7,120 

6,031 

6,104 

5,842 

Totals 

126,152 

122,399 

116,641 

117,399 

112,944 

106,933 

108,447 

103,212 

97,449 

5,197 

5,996 

4,797 

4,020 

4,074 

3,515 

3,667 

3,640 

3,120 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants). 

131.349 

128,395 

121,438 

121,419 

117,D18 

110,448 

112,114 

106,852 

100,569 

8,463 

7,426 

7,690 

4,608 

3,856 

3,449 

3,595 

2,927 

2,571 

Evening  Elementary  .... 

4,748 

4,443 

4,328 

2,768 

2,640 

2,407 

2,254 

2,087 

1,899 

Boston      Trade      School 
(Evening  Classes). 

2,632 

2,659 

1,735 

1,682 

1,553 

959 

1,423 

1,315 

767 

Evening        Opportunity 
School. 



391 

484 

224 

269 

192 

216 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

15,843 

14,919 

14,237 

9,058 

8,273 

7,084 

7,272 

6,521 

5,453 

Continuation  School  *  ..  . 

253 

222 

296 

21 

12 

22 

20 

10 

20 

Day    School    for    Immi- 

966 

892 

859 

672 

628 

574 

574 

522 

493 

grants. 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

148,411 

144,428 

136,830 

131,170 

125,931 

118,128 

119.980 

113,905 

106,535 

*  Number  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular  day  school. 
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Total 


AVERAGE   MEMBERSHIP 
School  Years  1932-33  to  1941^2 


1932-33 

135,521  . 

1933-34 

135,744  . 

1934-35 

134,228  . 

1935-36 

132,182  . 

1936-37 

130,874  . 

1937-38 

129,956  . 

1938-39 

124,654  . 

1939^0 

121,419  . 

1940-41 

117,018  . 

1941^2 

110,448  . 

Increase  Decrease 

2,182 

— 

223 

— ■ 

— 

1,516 

— 

2,046 

— 

1,308 

— 

918 

— 

5,302 

— 

3,235 

— 

4,401 

— 

6,570 

2,405     25,296 
2,405 


Total  10- Year  Decrease 


22,891 


FINANCES 

Appropriation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1942  is  $4,170,991.75 
less  than  for  1929 

For  the  fiscal  year  1929  the  appropriation  for  general  school 
purposes,  exclusive  of  plant  maintenance  and  new  construction, 
was  $15,407,891.75.  For  the  year  1941  the  appropriation  for 
this  item  was  $15,449,463.86,  an  increase  of  $41,572.11. 
For  the  year  1942  the  increase  in  appropriation  over  1941 
is  $238,951.50. 

In  the  following  table  the  details  of  appropriations  for  Main- 
tenance, Land  and  Buildings,  Alterations  and  Repairs,  for  the 
peak  years  1929  and  1930,  and  for  the  years  1937-1941,  inclu- 
sive, show  a  steady  decline.  In  1942  there  was  an  increase  of 
$205,238.87.  The  total  appropriation  for  these  items  for  the 
peak  year  1930  was  $22,398,958.34  as  compared  with  the  1942 
appropriation  for  the  same  items  of  $16,474,322.32,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  $5,924,636.02. 
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Appropriations  for  1929,  1930,  1937,  1938,  1939,  1940, 
1941,  1942 


Year 

Maintenance, 
Exclusive  of 
Alterations 
and  Repairs 

Land  and  Build- 
ings, Exclusive 

of  P.  W.  A.  and 

Sale  of  School 

Property 

Alterations  and 
Repairs 

Total 

1929 

$15,407,891  75 
15,889,879  47 
16,137,356  65 
16,017,018  25 
15,742,602  68 
15,646,132  35 
15,449,463  86 
15,688,415  36 
1238,951   50 

$3,500,000  00 
4,735,750  00 
93,539  25 
81,816  00 
76,753  00 
75,648  00 
76,823  00 
77,272  00 
t449  00 

$1,737,422  32 
1,773,328  87 
1,008,275  00 
811,915  14 
744,253  00 
760,333  00 
742,796  59 
708,634  96 
*  34,161  63 

$20,645,314  07 

1930 

22,398,958  34 

1937 

17,239,170  90 

1938...' 

16,910,749  39 

1939 

16,563,008  68 

1940 

16,482,113  35 

1941 

1942.    . 

16,269,083  45 
16  474  322  32 

t  205,238  87 

*  Less  than  1941. 


t  More  than  1941. 


Decline  in  Appropriations  for  General  School  Purposes 

The  following  table  for  the  years  1940,  1941,  and  1942  shows 
the  amounts  actually  appropriated: 


Year 

Available 

Appropriated 

Unappropriated 

1940 

$16,130,093  27 
16,375,133  03 
16,384,234  75 

$15,646,132  35 
15,449,463  86 
15,688,415  36 

$483,960  92 

1941 

925,669  17 

1942.  ..- 

695,819  39 

Of  the  total  amount  available  for  the  three  years,  1940,  1941, 
and  1942,  the  School  Committee  refrained  from  appropriating 
$2,105,449.48. 
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Alterations,  Furniture,  and  Equipment  for  Special 
Educational  Needs  in  1942  (Not  included  among 
Work  Projects  Administration  Projects) 

The  Board  of  Apportionment  approved  for  this  work  the 
sum  of  $43,114,  which  was  appropriated  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  provide  for  special  educational  needs,  as  follows : 

Girls'  High  School: 

Furnish  new  refrigerator  for  lunch  room  {15-ft.  size)  $450  00 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts: 

Furnish  five  gas  stoves 500  00 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School: 

Furnish  and  deliver  three  cabinets  for  drawing  boards      .  300  00 

Roslindale  High  School: 

Provide  a  dust  proof  partition  for  the  section  of  the  shop 

used  for  printing 600  00 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 

iMteration  and  equipment .'  2,000  00 

Hyde  School: 

Furnish  two  enamel  gas  ranges'for  cooking  room        .  250  00 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  School : 

Transfer  science  room  from  room  No.  301  to  room  No.  203,  900  00 

Change  mechanical  drawing  room  to  dressing  room  for  girls 

in  gymnasium 600  00 

Bureau  of  Child  Accounting: 

Alterations  and  equipment 1,000  00 

Cafeterias : 

Equipment  of  five  new  cafeterias 10,000  00 

(Girls'   High  School,    Hyde  Park  High  School,  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School,  Mary  E.  Curley  School,  and  William 
Barton  Rogers  School) 
Department  of  Manual  Arts: 

New  equipment  and  replacements 5,514  00 

National  Defense: 

New  machines  and  replacements *  21,000  00 

(Mechanic  Arts  HighfSchool,  Brandeis  Vocational  High 
School,  and  Boston  Trade^^School) 

Total $43,114  00 

*  $10,000  additional  to  be  provided  by  Federal  Government. 
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Amounts  Raised  by  Taxation,  1938  to  1942 

The  following  amounts  have  been  raised  by  taxation  for 
all  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking,  fund 
charges,  during  the  past  five-year  period: 


Fiscal  Year 

Land  and 
Buildings 

Maintenance, 

Including 

Alterations 

and  Repairs  * 

Totals 

1938 

$81,294  30 
70.079  83 
72,190  84 
74,996  32 
74,419  40 

$15,667,255  92 
15,285,860  54 
15,389,380  63 
14,957,592   12 
15,162,459  78 

$15,748,550  22 

1939 

15,355,940  37 
15  461  571  47 

1940 

1941 

1942 

15,032,588  44 
15,236,879   18 

*  The  item  "Maintenance,  including  Alterations  and  Repairs,"  includes  the  following 
amounts  for  tools,  materials,  and  trucking,  which  were  raised  by  bond  issue  in  connection 
with  Work  Projects  Administration  program:  1939,  $240,000;  1940,  $240,000;  1941, 
$217,768.59;  1942,  $19,263.96. 


The  decrease  in  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  in  1942  over 
1930  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

Lands  and 
Buildings 

IMaintenance, 

Including 

Alterations 

and  Repairs 

Totals 

1930 

1942 

$3,415,750  00 
74,419  40 

$16,622,522  28 
15,162,4.59  78 

$20,038,272  28 
15,236,879   18 

S3,34 1,330  60 

$1,460,062  50 

$4,801,393   10 

For  ^^ Land  and  Buildings"  the  amount  raised  in  1942  was 
$6,874.90  less  than  in  1938.  For  "Maintenance"  in  1942  the 
amount  was  $504,796.14  less  than  in  1938.  For  both  items 
the  decrease  totaled  $511,671.04. 

The  comparison  between  the  total  amount  raised  for  1930 
and  for  1942  shows  even  more  conclusively  the  decrease  in 
the  amounts  raised  by  taxation  over  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
1930  to  1942. 
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Appropriations,    1941    and    1942,    for    "General    School 
Purposes"  (not  including  Alterations,  Repairs,  etc.) 

1941 $15,449,463  86 

1942 15,688,415  36 


Increase       ....  $238,951  50 


The  estimated  amount  available  for  appropriation  for  this 
item  in  1941  was  $16,375,133.03.  The  amount  unappro- 
priated was  $925,669.17.  In  1942  the  estimated  amount  avail- 
able was  $16,384,234.75.  The  amount  unappropriated  was 
$695,819.39. 

Appropriations,      1941     and      1942,     for     "Alterations, 
Repairs,  etc." 

1941 $742,796  59 

1942 708,634  96 


Decrease      ....  $34,161  63 

The  estimated  amount  available  for  this  item  in  1941  was 
$1,307,240.82.  The  amount  unappropriated  in  1941  was 
$564,444.23.  In  1942  the  estimated  amount  available  was 
$1,269,703.89.     The  amount  unappropriated  was  $561,068.93. 


Appropriations,  1941  and  1942,  for  "Land  and  Buildings" 

1941 $76,823  00 

1942 77,272  00 


Increase       ....  $449  00 


The  estimated  amount  available  for  this  item  in  1941  was 
$759,300.52.  The  amount  unappropriated  was  $682,477.52. 
In  1942  the  estimated  amount  available  was  $743,645.60. 
The  amount  unappropriated  was  $666,373.60.  The  appro- 
priation for  each  of  the  two  years  was  for  administration 
costs  only  (salaries,  office  expenses,  and  rent  of  hired 
accommodations) . 
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Exp)enditures  for  "Maintenance"  in  1941 

The  details  of  the  expenditures  for  "Maintenance"  in  1941  are  as  follows: 
General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

and  other  employees $359,741  86 

Salaries  of  supervisors  of  attendance         ....  87,853  63 
■Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others      11,946,211  45 

Salaries  of  cafeteria  employees,  nutrition  class  attend- 
ants, and  school  lunch  attendants  ....  57,685  83 

Salaries  of  custodians 946,195  99 

Salaries  of  matrons 23,663  15 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power        .  507,734  94 

Supplies,  equipment,  and  incidentals         ....  718,710  25 

Pensions  to  veterans *11,187  56 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons         ....  23,365  26 

Vocational  guidance      .        . 52,438  49 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals) —  day  schools  and  playgrounds      .        .        .  243,043  96 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses,  ' 

and  care  of  teeth 208,394  37 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

■  and  incidentals)         . 71,629  30 

Pensions  to  teachers *1 57,733  46 

Alterations  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  im- 
proving existing  schoolyards 699,940  67 

Total  expenditures $16,115,530  17 


Balance  at  End  of  Year  .1941 

The  details  of  the  "Maintenance"   balances  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1941  are  as  follows: 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

and  other  employees $4,121  84 

Salaries  of  supervisors  of  attendance         ....  5,836  37 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others 95,757  09 

Carried  forward $105,715  30 

*  Expenditures  for  non-contributory  pensions  established  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
contributory  retirement  system. 
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Brought  forward $105,715  30 

Salaries  of  cafeteria  employees,  nutrition  class  attend- 
ants, and  school  lunch  attendants  ....  4,922  37 

Salaries  of  custodians 7,068  52 

Salaries  of  matrons 1,313  25 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power        .  19,279  82 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals  ....  22,432  26 

Pensions  to  veterans 364  44 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons         ....  4,848  74 

Vocational  guidance 1,652  51 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals)— ■  day  schools  and  playgrounds      .        .        .  12,342  81 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses, 

and  care  of  teeth 10,105  43 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 1,562  37 

Pensions  to  teachers 13,869  92 

Alterations  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  im- 
proving existing  schoolyards 10,355  79 

Total $215,833  53 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
School  Engineer 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  224,  section  2A,  of  the  Acts 
of  1936,  the  School  Committee  each  year  is  authorized  to 
appropriate  for  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  new  build- 
ings both  temporary  and  permanent,  including  the  taking  of 
land  thereof  and  for  school  yards  and  the  preparing  of  school 
yards  for  use  and  for  rental  of  hired  accommodations,  a  sum 
which  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  of  each  $1,000  of  the  average 
of  assessor's  valuation  for  the  three  preceding  years. 

Beginning  with  the  financial  year  1935  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  School  Committee  has  not  appropriated  the  amount 
available  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  new  building 
construction.  Any  appropriations  from  the  amount  available 
under  this  act  were  made  solely  for  administration  expenses  in 
the  Department  of  School  Buildings.  The  amount  of  fifty 
cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  average  valuation  amounted  to 
approximately  $800,000  each  year  since  1935.  Only  approxi- 
mately $77,000  each  year  for  administration  expenses  for  the 
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Department  of  School  Buildings  was  appropriated  and 
expended  from  the  funds  available  under  chapter  224.  In 
other  words  the  School  Committee  ceased  in  1936  to  raise 
money  either  by  bond  issue  or  taxes  for  new  construction. 

The  School  Committee  during  this  period  did,  however,  take 
advantage  of  Federal  loans  granted  under  the  Public  Works 
Administration.  Since  the  beginning  of  1935  the  Department 
of  School  Buildings  constructed  the  following  new  buildings : 

Four  additions  to  existing  high  schools;  viz.,  English  High, 
South  Boston  High,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  and  Boston 
Trade  School. 

In  addition,  four  intermediate  schools  were  constructed;  viz., 
James  P.  Timilty,  Patrick  F.  Gavin,  Patrick  T..  Campbell, 
and  Washington  Irving. 

Also  one  Special  Class  center  known  as  the  Lucy  Stone 
School  was  constructed. 

All  of  the  above  were  constructed  witb  funds  provided  under 
Public  Works  Administration  grants  and  City  of  Boston  bond 
issues.  These  bond  issues  were  not  provided  for  under  School 
Committee  appropriations. 

Under  the  Works  Progress  Administration  program  the 
following  new  construction  took  place  with  Federal  grants  for 
labor  and  School  Committee  appropriation  from  the  Repair 
and  Alteration  account  for  materials.  The  items  of  construc- 
tion that  were  obtained  under  W.  P.  A.  are  as  follows: 

Joyce  Kilmer,  six-room  addition;  Patrick  F.  Gavin,  three- 
room  addition;  East  Boston  High  School,  three  new  mechanical 
shops;  South  Boston  High  School,  one  automobile  shop; 
Teachers  College,  one  machine  shop;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  one 
new  gymnasium  together  with  additions  and  changes  to  existing 
lunchrooms;  Frank  V.  Thompson,  one  new  gymnasium  with 
additions  and  changes  to  existing  lunchroom;  Brighton  High 
School,  two  large  rooms  for  shop  purposes. 

During  the  year  1941  the  School  Committee,  however,  re- 
appropriated  balances  which  had  accumulated  from  former 
appropriations.  The  total  of  these  was  sufficient  for  the  cost 
of  construction  of  a  six-room  building  with  kindergarten  in  the 
Agassiz  District. 

On  alterations  and  repairs  the  School  Committee  has  not 
appropriated  all  of  the  amovmts  available.  Since  1938  the 
cost  of  repairs  in  Boston  schools  has  been  reduced  $1,955,169.67. 

During  the  school  year  1941^2  there  was  appropriated  for 
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alterations  and  repairs  $764,371.  Of  this  amount  $75,000  was 
appropriated  for  material  for  Work  Progress  Administration 
work. 

During  the  preceding  year  $240,000  was  appropriated  for 
this  purpose.  The  reduction  was  due  to  the  curtailment  of 
Work  Progress  Administration  labor  and  the  inability  to 
secure  necessary  materials  because  of  the  war  emergency. 
Despite  the  curtailment  in  labor  and  the  shortage  of  essential 
materials,  much  necessary  work  was  completed,  including 
roofing,  carpentry,  floor  work,  and  painting. 

Heating 

The  Department  of  School  Buildings  had  an  exceptionally 
difficult  problem  in  the  conversion  of  heating  plants  from  oil 
burning  to  coal  burning. 

The  Superintendent  of  Construction  of  School  Buildings, 
James  J.  Mahar,  anticipating  the  crisis  in  the  fuel  situ- 
ation, purchased  grates  and  fittings  necessary  for  conversion. 
When  it  became  apparent  that,there  would  be  a  critical  short- 
age of  oil  he  immediately  began  the  work  of  conversion.  This 
work  was  begun  in  the  summer  and  completed  before  the  cold 
weather  set  in,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  close  school 
buildings  because  of  fuel  shortage. 

The  work  on  alterations  and  repairs,  and  in  meeting  major 
educational  needs  has  progressed  satisfactorily  despite  diffi- 
culties in  securing  materials.  Some  curtailment  of  needed 
work  was  to  be  expected,  but  in  the  main  no  serious  incon- 
venience in  school  equipment  and  essential  repairs  has 
resulted. 

BUREAU  OF  CHILD  ACCOUNTING 
Organization 

The  Bureau  consists  of  the  following  departments: 

Department  of  Attendance,  consisting  of  the  Head  Supervisor  of 
Attendance  and  twenty-nine  supervisors.  Included  in  this  depart- 
ment is  the  Certificating  Office  with  the  doctor  and  nurse  in  attend- 
ance for  the  physical  examination  of  the  applicants  for  employment 
certificates. 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  con- 
sisting of  the  Director  and  three  research  assistants. 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  consisting  of  the  Director, 
the  Head  of  the  Division  of  Employment,  six  vocational  instructors, 
and  six  vocational  assistants. 

Division  of  Statistics  and  Publicity,  with  Head  of  Division. 
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Bureau  Studies  —  Corporal  Punishment 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  the  Bureau 
made  a  study  of  corporal  punishment  in  various  cities  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  of  determining  in  how  many  and  to 
what  extent  corporal  punishment  was  permitted  by  law. 
Letters  were  sent  to  thirty-five  cities  of  200,000  inhabitants  or 
more.  Statements  were  received  from  twenty-six  cities,, 
including : 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Baltimore,  Maryland  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Birmingham,  Alabama  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Chicago,  Illinois  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  New  York,  New  York 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Dallas,  Texas  Oakland,  California 

Denver,  Colorado  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Detroit,  Michigan  Rochester,  New  York 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  San  Francisco,  California 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  Seattle,  Washington 

Louisville,  Kentucky  Washington,  D.  C. 

Out  of  twenty-six  cities  answering  the  inquiry,  corporal 
punishment  is  permitted  in  seventeen  and  forbidden  in  nine* 
In  those  cities  permitting  it,  six  require  consultation  between 
parent  and  principal  or  the  written  consent  of  the  parent. 

Eleven  of  the  cities  permit  punishment  after  a  thorough 
investigation  and  after  all  other  means  are  exhausted. 

Punishment  is  inflicted  in  six  cities  by  the  principal;  in 
eleven  cities  by  the  principal  or  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of 
a  witness. 

Another  city  states  that  while  the  Board  of  Education 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  teacher  ''in  loco  parentis"  it  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  school  system  to 
administer  corporal  punishment. 

In  one  city  the  teachers  are  strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  all 
appearances  of  anger  and  indiscreet  haste,  and  in  difficult  cases 
to  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  parents  or  the  advice  of  the 
principal  or.  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

In  another  city  there  is  no  punishment  of  senior  high,  evening, 
or  continuation  school  pupils. 

In  eight  cities  a  report  is  made  immediately  or  within  a  day 
by  the  principal  to  the  superintendent.  In  one  city  quarterly 
reports  are  sent  to  the  superintendent,  in  another  city  half- 
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term  reports,  in  two  cities  monthly  reports.  Five  cities  did 
not  mention  reports  to  the  superintendent. 

In  the  nine  cities  with  no  corporal  punishment,  it  is  forbidden 
by  state  law  in  two  cities.  In  the  other  seven  cities  it  is  for- 
bidden by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 

In  most  cities  teachers  are  called  upon  to  exercise  the  greatest 
care  with  regard  to  physical  condition  and  temperament  of 
child  in  case  of  punishment. 

In  practically  all  cities  there  is  agreement  that  corporal 
punishment  should  be  administered  only  after  thorough 
investigation  and  as  a  last  resort  for  the  correction  of  habitual 
school  offenders. 

Study  of  Ten  Cases  of  Delinquency  before  the  Boston 
Juvenile  Court 

A  study  of  ten  cases  of  delinquency  before  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  City  of  Boston  was  made  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  a  broader  study  if  such  were  desired.  For  this  study 
material  was  gathered  from  the  following  sources : 

Reports  from: 

Department  of  Attendance 
Department  of  School  Hygiene 
Department  of  Special  Classes 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment 
Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 
Letters  from  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools, 
both  parochial  and  public,  which  the  pupils  attended 
School  records  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  time  of 

the  delinquency 
Information  from  the  various  social  agencies  to  whose 
attention  the  cases  were  referred,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 
The  Children's  Aid  Society 
The  City  Welfare  Departments 
Various  charitable  organizations 
Individuals  outside  of  the  home  in  whose  custody  the 

delinquents  were  sometimes  placed 
The  probation  officers  of  the  various  courts 
The  court  record  of  each  case 

From  a  study  of  these  cases  it  ^\^ould  appear  that  in  four* 
out  of  the  ten  the  school  might  have  done  more  toward  solving 
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the  behavior  problem  and  more  to  help  in  preventing  the 
consequent  delinquency.  This  is  forty  per  cent  of  the  total 
and  suggests  the  need  for  a  further  development  of  child- 
guidance  clinic  activities  in  the  Bureau  of  Child  Accounting, 
as  well  as  a  clearer  knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers,  especially 
in  the  lower  grades,  of  those  symptoms  in  child  behavior  which 
often  are  the  forerunners  of  delinquency.  It  would  then  be 
possible  to  take  immediate  steps  to  have  children  examined  by 
the  proper  departments,  and  to  have  corrective  measures 
applied  to  bring  such  children  back  to  normal  groups. 

So  many  factors  contribute  to,  or  are  associated  with,  so- 
called  behavior  problems,  that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  them 
until  they  become  rather  pronounced.  Through  a  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  activities  of  the  departments  of  the  Bureau  to 
the  children  of  the  schools,  a  greater  opportunity  will  come 
to  exercise  a  preventive  influence  for  many  and  a  remedial 
effort  for  the  comparatively  few  who  need  intensive  treatment. 

This  means  more  and  better  guidance  as  low  in  the  grades 
as  it  may  come,  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  principals 
and  teachers  of  certain  recognizable  symptoms  in  the  early 
stages  of  delinquency,  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  where  to 
refer  them  for  needed  expert  attention.  These  symptoms  in- 
clude repeated  failures  in  subjects;  offenses  against  school 
discipline,  such  as  truancy,  tardiness,  insolence,  stealing,  cheat- 
ing, and  lying;  evidence  of  fitting  badly  into  a  group,  such  as 
excessive  shyness,  the  desire  to  be  alone,  over-aggression,  and 
over-activity.  The  information  obtained  in  the  study  of  such 
cases  could  be  used  not  only  to  help  the  child  being  studied, 
but  a  splendid  mass  of  material  could  be  prepared  for  research 
to  discover  if  possible  some  of  the  common  factors  in  the  mal- 
adjustment of  children  that  might  be  used  in  making  recom- 
mendations for  such  changes  as  would  reduce  the  number  of 
potential  future  maladjustments. 

It  can  be  generally  agreed  upon  that  a  particularly  high 
percentage  of  serious  behavior  problems  arte  found  in  students 
failing  in  their  studies  but  who  at  the  same  time  are  of  average 
or  better  than  average  intelligence. 

In  many  such  cases  the  efficacy  of  remedial  reading  is  bring- 
ing about  almost  miraculous  changes  not  only  in  studies,  but 
in  behavior.  An  increase  in  remedial  reading  opportunities 
would  do  much  toward  reducing  maladjustment  in  our  schools. 
Further,  there  should  be  a  better  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  and  principals  of  where  to  turn  for  expert  help. 
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One  of  the  first  should  be  the  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement,  in  order  that  children  need- 
ing examination  should  have  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  ■ 
department.  Moreover,  this  department  has  cooperated 
closely  with  all  the  other  city  agencies  and  knows  the  services 
available  for  children  who  need  help. 

The  classroom  teacher  is  best  fitted  to  know  which  children 
need  help,  and  it  should  be  a  primary  duty  for  her  to  notify 
the  proper  authority  of  the  existence  of  such  need.  The 
simplest  and  most  desirable  adjustment  of  behavior  problems 
lies  within  the  province  of  the  teacher  and  the  classroom,  but 
the  teacher  must  be  aware  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  exhibits 
certain  tendencies  is  a  behavior  case  and  be  active  and  in- 
terested enough  to  report  it.  The  complete  coordination  of 
the  work  of  the  school  with  all  the  agencies  in  the  system  and 
those  connected  with  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  behavior 
problems  can  be  satisfactorily  solved  and  thus  potential 
delinquency  be  prevented. 

The  school  is  not  fulfilling  its  complete  responsibility  until 
all  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  are  conscious  of  the 
mental-health  needs  of  pupils  and  cooperate  fully  with  all  the 
agencies  within  the  system  and  those  connected  with  it  in 
order  that  these  needs  may  be  fully  satisfied.  Only  in  this 
way  can  all  cases  of  incipient  maladjustment  and  delinquency 
be  found,  the  proper  preventive  measures  be  taken,  and  the 
right  remedial  measures  applied. 

The  guidance  of  the  child  into  his  proper  place  in  the  sphere 
of  adult  life  is  not  the  work  of  any  one  school  agency.  Rather 
it  is  the  combined  efforts  of  the  school  and  all  these  agencies 
to  discover  where  problems  exist,  endeavor  to  solve  them,  and 
in  doing  so,  best  prepare  the  child  to  assume  his  rights  and 
his  responsibilities  in  adult  society. 

The  following  statement  taken  from  the  Summary  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  at  the  San 
Francisco  Convention,  1942,  page  24,  is  one  of  the  latest 
pronouncements  on  schools  and  dehnquency: 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  the  product  of  many  causes  and 
conditions  and  the  problems  cannot  be  approached  with 
any  ready-made  solution.  Each  case  must  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  observed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psy- 
chologist, the  environmentalist,  and  the  physiologist.  It 
is  most  important  that  teachers  and  other  authorities 
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recognize  as  early  as  possible  the  maladjustment  of  the 
juvenile  and  carefully  study  his  particular  case  before  the 
trouble  becomes  too  firmly  fixed.  The  needs  of  the  child 
must  be  determined  and  he  must  then  be  led  to  the  solu- 
tion of  his  problem  in  a  sympathetic  and  understanding 
manner.  Guidance  in  the  early  years  and  assistance  in 
employment  later  should  not  be  neglected.  The  best  pro- 
vision for  juvenile  delinquency  is  the  establishment  of 
conditions  for  all  children  as  would  be  done  by  the  best 
and  wisest  parents  in  America. 

Conferences  Given  by  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  to 
AH  Elementary  School  Teachers  and  Principals 

During  the  year  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cational Investigation  and  Measurement  held  conferences,  six 
in  number,  with  the  teachers  and  principals  from  all  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  city.  The  talks  fulfilled  a  double 
purpose,  giving  the  teachers  and  principals  an  opportunity  to 
hear  first-hand  of  the  relationship  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  schools,  and  also  giving  the  teachers  and  principals 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  individual  problems  with  the  head  of 
the  department.  It  is  proposed  next  year  with  the  approval 
of  the  Superintendent  to  give  similar  talks  to  the  teachers  and 
principals  of  the  intermediate  and  high  schools. 

The  talks  were  based  on  Articles  X,  XIII,  and  XIV  of  the 
Children's  Charter  drawn  up  by  members  of  the  White  House 
Conference  consisting  of  educators  and  child  welfare  workers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  articles  in  the  charter 
are  presented  in  the  form  of  pledges.  The  articles  selected 
follow : 

X.  For  every  child  an  education  which,  through  the  discovery 
and  development  of  his  individual  abilities,  prepares  him  for  life; 
and  through  training  and  vocational  guidance  prepares  him  for  a 
living  which  will  yield  him  the  maximum  of  satisfaction. 

XIII.  For  every  child  who  is  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  otherwise 
physically  handicapped,  and  for  the  child  who  is  mentally  handi- 
capped, such  measures  as  will  early  discover  and  diagnose  his  handicap, 
provide  care  and  treatment,  and  so  train  him  that  he  may  become  an 
asset  to  society  rather  than  a  liability. 

XIV.  For  every  child  who  is  in  conflict  with  society  the  right  to 
be  dealt  with  intelligently  as  society's  charge,  not  society's  outcast; 
with  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  court  and  the  institution 
when  needed,  shaped  to  return  him  whenever  possible  to  the  normal 
stream  of  life. 
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The  principal  points  of  the  talks  included  the  following 
highlights : 

Essential  to  carrying  out  the  pledge  incurred  in  Article  X 
of  the  Children's  Charter  is  definite  knowledge  of  the  mentality 
of  the  child. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  leading  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, and  educators  throughout  the  world  that  the  result 
of  a  scientifically  administered  standardized  intelligence  test  is 
the  truest  existing  measure  of  mental  abiUty. 

Individualism,  which  is  the  substance  of  modern  education, 
presupposes  knowing  the  child  as  an  individual:  his  abilities, 
his  interests,  and  his  background. 

Every  pupil  should  be  helped  to  evaluate  his  own  abilities. 

It  is  most  necessary  to  differentiate  between  achievement- 
and  ability  and  to  evaluate  achievement  in  relation  to  ability. 

Unless  a  physical  disability  or  a  serious  emotional  condition 
interferes,  every  child  can  be  brought  up  to  his  mental  age  in 
reading  and  arithmetic. 

Discrepancy  between  ability  and  achievement  is  indicative 
of  a  difficulty  which  should  be  eradicated  to  prevent  further 
waste  and  more  serious  complications. 

The  very  best  teaching  method  may  deteriorate  into  waste- 
ful trial  and  error  procedure  without  knowledge  of  the  ability 
and  achievement  of  each  pupil. 

The  interpretation  of  the  intelligence  test  in  terms  of  mental 
age,  which  is  a  quantitative  measure,  helps  the  teacher  to 
formulate  a  goal  of  achievement  for  the  pupil  in  his  present 
grade  placement.  Mental  age  should  be  interpreted  in  relation 
to  grade  age. 

The  interpretation  of  the  intelligence  test  in  terms  of  in- 
telligence quotient,  which  is  a  qualitative  measure,  discovers 
for  the  teacher  the  type  of  intelligence  with  which  she  has  to 
deal  and  to  which  she  should  adapt  her  methods  of  instruction. 
It  also  serves  the  teacher  or  counselor  with  an  important  basis 
for  educational  guidance. 

The  purpose  in  grouping  high  intelligence  ratios  or  low  in- 
telligence ratios  is  to  make  it  possible  to  adopt  the  most 
effective  method  of  instruction. 

The  work  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  equip  pupils  with 
the  tools  of  education.  Every  pupil  leaving  elementary  school 
should   be   able  to  read  at  the  end  of  grade  VI  level.     He 
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6.  Referral  (through  home)  to  outside  cHnic  for  longer  study  if 
case  warrants  such  study 

7.  Study  of  case  by  staff  in  conference 

8.  Report  to  principal 

All  data  relevant  to  case 

Conclusions 

Recommendations 

The  success  of  the  department  in  adjusting  hundreds  of 
pupils  each  year  is  attributable  in  great  part  to  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  principals  and  teachers.  How  concerned  many 
a  fine  teacher  has  become  over  the  neglected,  shy,  but  intelli- 
gent, child  who  has  been  retarded!  How  many  hours  of  their 
own  time  such  teachers  contribute  to  bringing  children  up  to 
their  level  of  achievement  when  they  discover  that  there  is 
latent  ability.  How  happy  and  grateful  such  teachers  have 
made  children  and  parents  when  failure  has  been  turned  to 
success. 

ATTENDANCE 
Organization 

The  attendance  staff  comprises  the  Head  Supervisor  of 
Attendance  and  twenty-nine  supervisors  of  attendance  (twenty- 
two  men  and  seven  women).  There  are  two  less  than  last 
year  because  of  a  retirement  on  August  31,  1941,  and  of  a 
death  on  August  30,  1941. 

Twenty-six  supervisors  are  assigned  to  attendance  districts 
which  include  from  two  to  four  school  districts  in  accordance 
with  the  area,  population,  etc.  One  male  supervisor  is  assigned 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  street  trades  law  in  cooperation  with 
the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

Two  male  supervisors  are  on  leave  of  absence  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Because  of  the  decrease  in  school 
registration,  no  recommendation  was  made  for  the  filling  of  the 
four  vacancies.  Reassignments  of  supervisors  of  attendance 
were  made  to  take  care  of  the  situation  without  affecting  the 
efficiency  of  the  department.  This  procedure  was  also  followed 
in  filling  periodic  absences  caused  by  personal  illness,  etc., 
which  eliminated  the  employment  of  temporary  supervisors  of 
attendance. 

Duties  of  Supervisors  of  Attendance 

Supervisors  of  attendance  have  all  the  duties  and  rights 
assigned  by   law   and   delegated  by  the   School   Committee. 
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The  law  requires  all  children  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
be  in  school  unless  absent  for  legitimate  causes,  or  excused  by 
the  Superintendent,  or  expelled  by  the  School  Committee. 

Attendance 

School  attendance,  scholarship,  and  census  records  are 
vitally  associated.  The  courts  frequently  wish  to  be  informed 
as  to  a  truant's  school  record;  viz.,  number  of  days  of 
absence;  scholarship;  places  of  residence;  schools  attended; 
behavior  and  health.  Therefore,  I  would  recommend  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  creation  of  one  card  for  the 
purpose.  The  record  should  begin  in  grade  I  and  follow 
through  the  high  school  course. 

Scope  of  Work  and  Services  Rendered 

The  work  of  the  supervisor  of  attendance  originates  with  the 
classroom  teacher  who  acquaints  the  principal  with  suspicious 
cases  of  absence  by  issuing  an  attendance  information  card. 
The  principal  determines  whether  or  not  it  should  be  investi- 
gated by  the  supervisor. 

The  usefulness  of  the  service  is  not  measured  by  the  number 
of  children  committed  by  the  court  to  the  county  training 
school  but  by  the  preventive  work  of  the  teacher,  the  principal, 
and  the  supervisor.  Therefore,  when  necessary,  the  cooper- 
ation of  parents,  relatives,  social  workers,  probation  officers, 
and  others  is  sought  to  help  adjust  the  situation.  Occasionally, 
the  supervisor  is  instrumental  in  rehabilitating  a  family  through 
this  procedure. 

Truancy 

Now  that  we  are  at  war,  the  subject  of  truancy  will  probably 
become  more  difficult  and  require  greater  attention  from  all 
concerned.  The  combined  efforts  of  teacher,  principal,  and 
supervisor  of  attendance  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  unselfish  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher  in  the 
welfare  of  the  wayward  boy  or  girl  will  do  more  to  eradicate 
evil  tendencies  and  break  up  bad  habits  than  by  resorting  to 
authority. 

The  treatment  which  is  most  effective  in  overcoming  the 
perverse  disposition  of  truants,  and  in  leading  them  into  proper 
ways  of  conduct  is  of  the  kind  that  reaches  their  self-respect, 
arouses  their  ambition  and  centers  their  attention  on  worthy 
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objects,  so  that  by  choice  they  become  studious  and  tractable. 
The  principal  can  best  cooperate  by  encouraging  the  efforts  of 
the  teacher  and  by  perusing  with  the  supervisor  of  attendance 
the  daily  absence  report  to  determine  which  absentees  are 
suspected  of  being  out  of  school  illegally.  In  this  way,  the 
work  of  the  supervisor  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  he 
would  have  more  time  to  devote  to  cases  of  truancy,  and  to 
other  important  duties. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  in  comparative  figures  an 
increase  of  23  boys  transferred  to  the  Boston  Disciplinary 
Day  School: 

Sept.     Oct.     Nov.     Dec.     Jan.     Feb.     Mar.     Apr.     May     Total 

1940-41     .        .     3      45       17       12      25       12      20      20      28       182 
1941-42     .        .    12       27       28       16       31       23       27       25       16       205 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  transfers  during  the  current 
month  of  May  was  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  all  schools 
were  closed  for  the  sugar  rationing  during  the  week  beginning 
May  4  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  trade  schools,  at  noon, 
May  12  to  14,  inclusive,  for  the  gasoline  rationing. 

On  August  31,  1941,  there  were  28  pupils  from  Boston  in 
the  Middlesex  County  Training  School.  This  figure  repre- 
sents commitments  over  a  period  of  years.  Since  the  opening 
of  schools  last  September  to  May  31  current,  there  were  20 
commitments.  Meantime  as  12  boys  were  discharged  on  be- 
coming 16  yearsof  age  or  because  of  release  on  parole,  the  num- 
ber in  the  school  was  reduced  to  36. 

Special  Assignment  of  Supervisors  to  Boston  Common, 
and  to  Theatres 

In  consequence  of  a  report  that  sailors  and  soldiers  were 
meeting  girls  of  school  age  on  the  Common,  two  female  super- 
visors of  attendance  were  assigned  to  investigate  the  matter. 
On  November  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  1941,  they  patrolled  the  premises 
between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  4  o'clock  p.  m.  They 
reported  that  they  saw  no  girls  of  school  age  who  might  be 
truants  on  the  Common  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  sailors 
or  soldiers. 

However,  the  Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance  discussed  the 
situation  with  police  officials  and  was  advised  that  policemen 
had  already  been  assigned  to  this  duty.  A  request  was  made 
that  the  names,  ages,  and  addresses  of  the  girls  be  submitted 
to  him.     Subsequently,  due  to  information  received,  a  super- 
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visor  took  four  girls  - —  only  one  of  whom  was  of  school  age  — 
to  their  respective  homes  in  Charlestown.  Apparently,  the 
situation  is  well  in  hand  and  no  other  cases  have  been  reported 
by  the  police  to  the  Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance. 

Theatres 

In  accordance  with  chapter  140,  section  197,  of  the  General 
Laws,  1920,  supervisors  of  attendance  were  specially  assigned 
intermittently  to  the  moving  picture  theatres  in  the  business 
section  of  the  city  to  observe  whether  minors  were  admitted 
illegally,  and  also  to  instruct  the  management  in  the  law,  if 
necessary. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  managers  interviewed  were 
extremely  courteous  and  cooperative  and  fully  appreciated  the 
efforts  of  the  supervisors  of  attendance  in  attempting  to  correct 
a  very  bad  situation,  for  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
management,  some  prohibited  children  slip  by  the  ticket-taker, 
apparently  in  company  with  an  adult.  However,  if  discovered 
later  by  the  special  officer  as  having  gained  admittance  illegally, 
they  are  promptly  ejected  from  the  premises. 

Street  Trades 

The  enforcement  of  the  street  trades  law  is  specially  assigned 
to  a  supervisor  of  attendance  who  works  in  cooperation  with 
the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors.  The  hours  of  duty  are 
from  4  o'clock  p.  m.  to  11  o'clock  p.  m.  each  school  day. 
He  also  works  in  the  market  district  on  Saturdays  and  the 
days  preceding  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  during  the  same 
hours.  His  assignment  continues  during  the  summer  vacation 
period  at  additional  compensation. 

The  congregating  of  sailors  and  soldiers  in  the  Scollay  square 
section  of  the  city  has  attracted  many  boys,  some  of  whom  are 
unlicensed,  to  engage  in  bootblacking.  In  order  to  meet  the 
situation  properly,  a  police  officer  in  uniform  of  Division  3  has 
been  assigned  to  cooperate  with  the  supervisor  of  attendance 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  they  have  the  situation  well 
in  hand. 

The  supervisor  has  also  been  specially  active  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  relative  to  the  sale  of  flowers  by  minors  on 
Tremont  street  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre. 
In  this  matter,  the  police  of  Division  4  have  cooperated  and 
although  no  prosecutions  have  been  made,  the  violations  have 
been  decreased  to  a  minimum. 
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Certification  of  Minors,  14  to  16  Years  of  Age 

Certification  laws  are  intended  to  protect  minors  by  requir- 
ing them  to  meet  certain  minimum  educational  standards 
before  they  may  leave  school  to  go  to  work;  by  regulating  the 
conditions  of  their  employment  after  they  have  entered  em- 
ployment, and  by  enabling  the  school  officials  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them  so  that  if  they  are  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16, 
and  are  not  regularly  employed,  they  may  be  returned  to  school. 

Chapter  76,  section  1,  of  the  General  Laws,  as  amended  by 
chapter  461  of  the  Acts  of  1939,  authorizes  superintendents  of 
schools  to  grant  an  employment  permit  to  a  minor  14  to  16 
years  of  age  when  the  superintendents  determine  that  the 
welfare  of  the  child  will  be  better  served  through  the  granting 
of  such  a  permit.  The  following  comparative  table  shows  the 
number  of  such  employment  certificates  issued  for  the  period 
specified: 

September  1,  1940,  to  May  31,  1941,  inclusive,         55 
September  1,  1941,  to  May  31,  1942,  inclusive,       137 

The  increase  of  82  this  year  may  be  accounted  for  because 
of  the  war.  More  positions  are  available  for  boys  14  to  16 
because  the  draft  and  defense  work  enlist  the  services  of  older 
men.  However,  applications  are  forwarded  to  the  Superin- 
tendent only  when  the  principal,  the  supervisor  of  attendance, 
and  the  parent  offer  substantial  and  logical  reasons  that  show 
that  the  best  welfare  of  the  child  will  be  served  by  permitting 
him  to  leave  school  and  to  enter  employment. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INVESTIGATION 
AND  MEASUREMENT 

The  group  testing  program  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  opened  on 
September  24,  1941,  with  the  following  schedule: 

Grade 

II  Gates  Primary  Reading  Test 

III  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  —  Primary  Reading  Test 

IV  Shank  Tests  of  Reading  Comprehension 

V  Wilson  Inventory  and  Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arithmetic 

VI  Sangren-Woody  Reading  Test 

VII  Research  Tests  in  Common  Fractions 

VIII  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test 
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This  achievement  test  program  was  city-wide  and  included 
every  child  from  grade  II  through  grade  VIII. 

This  was  followed  on  October  21  with  intelligence  testing. 
Tests  were  administered  city-wide  as  follows: 

Grade 

VI  National  Intelligence  Tests 

VIII  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  (8  grade  schools) 

IX  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  (Intermediate  Schools) 

The  programs  of  September  24  and  October  21  were  the 
only  prescribed  tests  given  throughout  the  year.  The  approxi- 
mate number  of  tests  administered  under  these  conditions 
was: 


Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability        .... 

National  Intelligence  Tests 

Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  —  Primary  Reading  Test 
Shank  Tests  of  Reading  Comprehension     .... 
Wilson  Inventory  and  Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arithmetic 

Sangr en- Woody  Reading  Test 

Research  Tests  in  Common  Fractions       .... 
Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  


9,000 
8,500 
7,600 
8,500 
8,700 
8,700 
8,800 
8,900 
9,000 

All  other  group  tests  given  throughout  the  year  were  given 
at  the  request  of  teachers,  principals,  and  head  masters  in  the 
various  schools. 

The  approximate  number  of  requested  group  tests  follows : 

Intelligence  Tests 

Boston  Clerical  School 140 

High  Schools 3,000 

Grades  IV,  V,  VII 6,000 

Primary 1,500 

Achievement  Tests 

Elementary 107,000 

Intermediate 51,500 

High 6,500 

Intelligence  tests  above  grade  IX  and  below  grade  IV  were 
administered  by  members  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement.  All  other  group  tests  were 
administered  by  classroom  teachers. 

Three  research  assistants  have  given  full  time  to  the  study 
of  maladjusted  children  and  the  follow-up  of  such  cases  of 
previous  years. 
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From  September  1,  1941,  to  June  1,  1942,  requests  for 
studies  received  from  the  schools  numbered  1,357.  Of  these, 
202  were  for  retests.  Among  the  problems  involved  in  the 
cases  were  truancy,  lying,  stealing,  undesirable  sex  habits,  day 
dreaming,  temper  tantrums,  cruelty,  fearfulness,  discourage- 
ment, unhappiness,  failure  in  school  subjects,  nervousness, 
reticence,  unsocial  attitude,  mental  illness,  low  mentality. 
Requests  for  studies  have  come  from  every  grade  from  kinder- 
garten through  grade  XII.  In  the  study  of  some  of  the  more 
serious  cases  the  department  has  received  excellent  cooper- 
ation from  many  of  the  local  medical  and  psychiatric  clinics. 
Important  among  these  are  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  Habit  Clinic,  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
Judge  Baker  Guidance  Centre,  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  and  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital. 

This  year's  follow-up  of  the  open  cases  (unadjusted  cases  of 
previous  years)  showed  approximately  60  per  cent  to  be  well 
adjusted  while  10  per  cent  had  left  school  or  had  moved  out  of 
the  city.  Of  the  remaining  30  per  cent  about  one-half  were 
reported  adjusted  by  the  school.  The  department,  however, 
does  not  consider  these  pupils  adjusted  since  they  are  either 
mentally  under-age  for  the  regular  work  of  the  grade  or  candi- 
dates for  special  class. 

About  15  per  cent  of  the  open  cases  of  the  school  year  1940-41 
required  further  study  after  the  follow-up  of  January  1942. 

Members  of  the  department  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
inconveniences  and  loss  of  efficacy  occasioned  by  the  inability 
of  the  department  to  respond  more  promptly  to  requests  for 
studies  and  to  follow  cases  more  closely.  This,  of  course,  is 
due  to  an  overdemand  on  a  very  limited  personnel. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
Courses 

A  course  in  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  was 
offered  at  Teachers  College  during  the  past  year.  The  first 
semester  Mr.  M.  H.  Read  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston  developed  the  principles  underlying  educational  and 
vocational  guidance.  The  second  semester,  devoted  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles,  was  given  by  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  assisted  by  mem- 
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bers  of  the  staff.  Thirty-five  took  the  final  examination. 
Several  members  requested  a  continuance  of  the  course  another 
year,  desiring  to  study  more  actual  cases.  Included  in  the 
class  were  nine  counselors  assigned  to  the  high  schools. 

Mr.  Archibald  Taylor  gave  his  usual  course  the  second 
semester  at  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

New  Work 

The  two  outstanding  events  in  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Guidance  during  the  past  year  were : 

1.  The  assignment  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools  to 
the  work  of  guidance  in  the  grades  below  the  senior  class, 

2.  The  centraHzation  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  schools  of  all  placement  work  in  order  that  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  could  have  a  complete  and 
uniform  picture  of  the  placement  work  in  the  various 
branches  of  our  city  schools. 

The  assignment  of  teachers  to  the  problems  connected  with 
counseling  is  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  counseling  program, 
for  it  was  impossible  for  the  present  staff  of  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Department  to  cover  the  various  educational  and 
vocational  phases  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  Interest  in  this 
phase  of  education  which  has  come  to  be  needed  more  than 
ever  and  the  wise  selection  of  the  counselors  are  responsible 
for  the  excellent  results  during  the  portion  of  the  year  that 
the  program  has  been  in  action.  Many  of  these  counselors 
not  only  took  the  course  at  Teachers  College  but  also  courses 
at  outside  colleges,  using  every  means  to  add  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Their  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  is  worthy 
of  commendation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  same  group  of 
counselors  may  be  continued  another  year  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  steady  progression  in  the  work.  The  assignment  of 
additional  part-time  counselors  is  recommended  in  order  that 
still  more  work  may  be  done. 

The  Head  of  the  Division  of  Employment  has  standardized 
the  placement  statistics  for  both  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Guidance  and  the  other  placement  departments  in  the  school 
system  in  order  that  a  common  ground  may  be  established. 
He  has  also  contacted  the  counselors  and  arranged  for  the 
meetings  with  the  Superintendent.  He  has  visited  the  schools 
and  explained  carefully  our  methods. 
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DIVISION   OF   EMPLOYMENT 

In  November,  twenty-one  full-time  counselors  were  assigned 
in  the  high  schools.  At  the  organization  meeting  on  No- 
vember 25,  the  Superintendent  outlined  the  work  of  this 
group,  and  the  Head  of  the  Division  of  Employment  spoke  to 
this  group  on  "Keeping  the  Record."  Each  counselor  was 
given  a  portfolio  of  material,  including  the  forms  and  reports 
that  were  to  be  kept. 

On  January  15  a  second  meeting  of  the  full-time  coun- 
selors was  held  at  the  Administration  Building  Annex, 
45  Myrtle  street!  This  was  an  open  forum  conducted  by  the 
Superintendent  and  many  points  were  cleared  up  and  a  fuller 
understanding  of  this  work  of  the  full-time  counselors  was 
developed. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  Head  of  the  Division  of 
Employment  met  with  the  salesmanship  teachers,  and  the 
coordinators.  The  method  of  keeping  the  record  was  explained 
to  each  group  and  cooperation  promised.  Thus  for  the  month 
of  March  the  entire  story  of  placement  was  brought  together 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  Superintendent's  wish  was  accom- 
plished. 

This  spring,  the  Head  of  the  Division  of  Employment 
visited  15  high  schools  and  held  conferences  with  the  full- 
time  counselors,  salesmanship  teachers,  and  coordinators. 
These  talks  brought  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  coun- 
selors' work,  and  excellent  cooperation  was  received. 

During  the  year  (9  months)  the  Head  of  the  Division  of 
Employment  has  made  263  employer  contacts.  These  visits 
have  been  not  only  for  placement  and  follow-up,  but  to  help 
sell  our  younger  graduates  (under  18  years  old)  and  to  re- 
educate our  employers  to  a  new  salary  scale  brought  about 
by  the  war. 

The  month  of  March  was  the  first  month  that  the  place- 
ments of  the  entire  city  were  brought  together  in  this  office. 

Placements 


Permanent  placements 
Temporary  placements 
Part-time  placements 

Total  of  all  placements 

March      April 

.       632      629 

.       381       318 

654       173 

.  n,667  tl,120 

*  Boys  712,  girls 
t  Boys  555,  girls 

955. 
565. 
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Distribution  of  Placements  on  the  United  States 
Census  Delineation 
March  1942 
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Boys 
Girls       . 

7 

468 
116 

177 
616 

9 
3 

11 

95 

12 

7 

26 
114 

2 

4 

Totals    . 

7 

584 

793 

12 

106 

19 

140 

6 

April  1942 

Bovs 
Girls 

22 

211 

48 

219 
298 

28 
10 

11 
50 

13 
6 

51 
153 

0 
0 

Totals    . 

22 

259 

517 

38 

61 

19 

204 

0 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  AND  PUBLICITY 
Statistics 

1 .  Annual  Statistics  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  —  A 
major  portion  of  the  work  contained  in  this  document  was 
transferred  this  year  from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  to 
the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Publicity.  This  division  has 
been  engaged  in  compiling,  checking,  and  tabulating  data  since 
May  8,  1942. 

2.  Data  has  been  collected  concerning  school  and  pre- 
school children  residing  in  housing  areas.  Information  was 
furnished  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority. 

3.  A  collection,  tabulation,  and  summary  of  school  safety 
statistics  was  made  for  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent in  charge  of  the  safety  program. 

4.  College  Grades  of  First  Half  of  Freshman  Year  of  Boston 
High  School  Graduates  of  1941  were  obtained  from  various 
colleges. 

5.  A  "Temporary  Teacher  Study"  1936-37  and  1941^2 
was  prepared.     This  is  a  five-year  study  of  temporary  teachers. 

6.  Statistical  information  requested  in  questionnaire  sent 
by  American  Automobile  Association  and  National  Safety 
Council  was  completed. 
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7.  Various  school  statistical  data  on  large  cardboards  for 
use  by  school  authorities  were  brought  up  to  date. 

Research  Studies 

1.  Redistricting  Study. 

This  study  planned  the  general  reorganization  or  redistrict- 
ing of  existing  elementary  and  intermediate  districts,  and 
studied  the  need  for  new  intermediate  organizations  and 
replacements  of  over-age  school  buildings. 

The  school  and  sectional  population  data  was  compiled  for 
each  section.  On  this  basis  prediction  studies  have  been  made 
and  certain  recommendations  offered.  Due  to  the  population 
uncertainty  of  certain  sections  where  the  Housing  Program  has 
not  been  completed,  such  as  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  Rox- 
bury,  and  Jamaica  Plain,  the  study  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
successful  completion  at  this  time.  At  the  present  time  about 
65  per  cent  of  the  study  is  complete.  The  final  report  should 
be  ready  by  the  first  part  of  the  next  school  year. 

(Individual  school  district  maps  for  each  school  district 
have  been  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  Map  Project.) 

2.  A  Personnel  Organization  Chart  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  was  completed  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent. 

3.  This  year  the  College  Grades  of  Freshman  College 
students  who  were  graduated  from  Boston  public  schools  was 
referred  to  this  office.  This  study  showed  that  there  was  a 
total  of  741  students,  graduates  of  Boston  high  schools  in 
June  1941  who  attended  colleges  for  which  marks  were  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  freshman  year  as 
follows : 


700 

A 

,741 

B 

,547 

C 

472 

D 

131 

E 

Honor  Grades  representing  . 
Honor  Grades  representing  . 
Pass  Grades  representing 
Low  Pass  Grades  representing 
Failure  Grades  representing 


Per  Cent 
15.4 
37.9 
33.6 
10.2 
2.9 


100 


Some  653  students  attended  Massachusetts  colleges. 
Some  88  students  attended  institutions  of  learning  in  29 
different  states  outside  Massachusetts, 


Courtesy    of    the    Boston    Daily    Record. 
School     Pre=Army     Course:     Air=Cooled     Radial     Engine 
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The  colleges  in  Massachusetts  which  enrolled  10  or  more 


Boston  high  school  graduates  are  as  follows: 

Northeastern 

157 

Boston  University 

140 

Harvard  .... 

58 

Boston  College 

45 

Boston  Teachers  College 

41 

Tufts        .... 

27 

Simmons 

26 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

23 

Massachusetts  State  College 

23 

Emmanuel 

19 

Framingham  Teachers  College 

13 

Regis 

13 

Radcliffe 

. 

11 

Publicity 

During  the  last  three  months  some  543  inches  of  space  have 
been  given  by  all  Boston  newspapers  to  educational  and  patri- 
otic activities  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  Approximately  60 
per  cent  of  this  space,  or  326  inches,  was  furnished  on  direct 
releases  from  this  division.  Before  submittal  to  the  press,  these 
releases  were  read  and  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau^ 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  The  remaining 
space  was  the  result  of  leads  furnished  by  this  division  to  the 
respective  papers,  either  through  memorandum  suggestions  or 
photo  memos. 

Eighty-three  photographs  accompanying  news  or  feature 
stories,  or  as  picture  stories,  appeared  in  all  Boston  papers. 
These  pictures  were  from  two  to  five  columns  wide. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Boston  Traveler  gave  us  Spot 
Shot  pages  on  three  different  occasions.  The  Spot  Shot  is  the 
full  pictorial  page  located  opposite  the  editorial  page.  It  is 
considered  excellent  space. 

We  had  seven  feature  articles  in  the  Monitor  and  the  Sunday 
Feature  section  of  Boston  papers.  This  is  an  average  of  about 
one  per  week. 

Eight  editorials  occurred  in  the  Boston  Post,  Boston  Traveler ^ 
and  Boston  Globe.  These  editorials  praised  the  patriotic  and 
civic  services  rendered  the  war  effort  by  Boston  school  children. 

The  highlight  of  the  publicity  program  to  date  was  the  story 
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concerning  awards  of  Navy  certificates  to  school  boy  winners 
in  each  grade  in  the  Model  Plane  Project.  This  story  was 
given  in  all  afternoon  papers  of  May  29  and  in  addition  was  sent 
out  by  the  Associated  Press  on  a  national  hookup. 

The  division  also  furnished  anecdotes,  highUghts,  stories, 
and  statistical  summaries  to  all  Boston  newspapers,  and  radio 
stations,  during  the  sugar  and  gas  rationing  registration. 

Press  releases  for  the  rationing  days,  high  school  graduations, 
Samuel  Gross  Davis  awards,  and  many  other  items  were 
furnished  to  many  of  the  weeklies.  It  was  not  possible  to  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  this  space,  but  it  was  considerable.  It 
is  planned  next  school  year  to  utilize  the  weeklies  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  dailies. 

Certain  general  releases  which  were  sent  to  the  newspapers 
were  also  furnished  the  Boston  radio  stations.  It  is  also 
planned  next  year  to  use  this  medium  more  widely. 

General 

The  Head  of  Division 

1.  Represented  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  at 
the  opening  of  the  School  Public  Relations  Association  Con- 
vention held  jointly  with  the  National  Education  Association 
Convention  held  in  Boston  in  July  1941. 

2.  Wrote  an  historical  series  on  Boston  schools  which  was 
published  as  a  feature  in  the  Boston  Globe  during  the  National 
Education  Association  Convention. 

3.  Prepared  for  the  superintendent  a  summary  of  material 
on  school  war  work  collected  from  other  school  systems  through- 
out the  country. 

4.  Prepared  for  the  superintendent  a  graphic  chart  of 
organization  of  war  work  activities  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

5.  Served  with  the  School  Safety  Council  until  the  Bicycle 
Code  was  completed  and  submitted  for  final  printing. 
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General  Statistics  of  Department  of  Attendance 


Investigations 


1941-42         1940=<41 


Total  number  of  investigations 

Distribution  as  follows: 

Day  intermediate  and  day  elementary  schools 

Latin,  day  high  and  trade  schools 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

Parochial  schools '. 

Evening  schools  (illiterate  minors) 

Employment  cases  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
referred  by  the  Certificating  Office  for  investigation 

Monthly  follow-up  investigations  of  children  having  home  per- 
mits (girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years) 

Domiciles  of  teachers 

Domiciles  of  pupils  (tuition  cases) 

Immigration  cases  referred  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Immigration 

Transfers  of  pupils  to  and  within  the  City  of  Boston 

Inspections  of  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  employing  minors  16 
to  21  years  and  children  between  14  and  16  years 

Inspections  of  theatres  to  apprehend  children  illegally  perform- 
ing or  attending  performances 


47,793 

47,353 

23,085 

24,727 

1,808 

1,467 

2,642 

2,507 

t376 

466 

84,115 


533 


347 

235 

387 

162 

244 

274 

29 

61 

4,612 

5,069 

744 

750 

467 

511 

*  1,674  of  these  investigations  were  made  on  Sundays  or  during  evenings, 
t  There  were  159  illiterate  minors  enrolled  in  evening  schools  in  1941-42,  and  233  illiterate 
minors  in  1940-41. 


Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  Department  of  Attendance 


1941-42 

1940-41 

28 

3,970 

229 

185 

*692 
1204 

1,316 

55 

Number  of  transfer  cards  sent  from  Boston  to  other  cities  and  towns, 
Number  of  boys  transferred  to  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School.  . 
Number  of  boys  attending  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  as 

3,873 
200 

173 

Violations  reported  by  supervisor  of  attendance  assigned  to  street 
trades: 

*627 

t244 

Collected  at  the  homes  of  pupils  and  delivered  at  the  respective 
schools: 

1,666 

*  To  June  30. 


t  To  August  31. 
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Certificating  Office  Statistics 


1941-42 


1940-41 


Educational   certificates  issued   (16  to  21   years  —  literate  and  il- 
literate minors) 


Special  home  permits  issued  (girls  and  boys  —  14  to  16  years) 

Employment  certificates  issued  (girls  and  boys  —  14  to  16  years). 


48,070 

124 

*  2,030 


30,657 

91 

t683 


*  This  includes  148  pupils  discharged  from  regular  day  school  to  enter  employment  with 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law. 

t  In  1940-^1  there  were  60  pupils  of  this  classification. 

The  other  certificates  in  these  respective  years  were  issued 
to  minors,  14  to  16  years  of  age,  for  part-time,  vacation,  pri- 
vate, domestic,  farm  employment,  and  employment  under 
Special  Class  provision. 

Court  Complaints  Against  Parents  or  Guardians  for 
Failing  to  Cause  Attendance  of  Minor  Children  at 
School 


Court 


School  Year 


1941-42  1940-41 


Complained  of  in  the  following  courts: 

3 
2 
1 
11 
3 
7 

2 

1 

2 

Charlestown 

1 

Dorchester 

9 

5 

Roxbury .    .        .        .        

5 

South  Boston 

1 

West  Roxbury 

1 

29 

25 

Disposition  of  cases  as  follows: 

On  examination,  parent  found  to  be  insane;    committed  to 

12 
1 

*2 
t4 

1 
t9 

1 

Placed  on  probation 

7 

Court  ordered  truant  complaint  against  boy;     complaint 
against    parent    filed;     in  current    case    boy    was    com- 
mitted to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School 

School  complaints  filed;   parents  entered  "stubborn  child  " 

1 
3 

School  complaint  filed;    boy  ordered  by  court  to  live  with 
relatives  in  another  city 

1 

Suspended  fines  imposed  by  court 

Fines  imposed  by  court 

4 

Defendant  defaulted;    court  issued  a  default  warrant  June 
26,  1942 

Cases  filed 

8 

Totals 

29 

25 

*  In  one  instance,  son  was  a  special  class  pupil;  he  was  committed  to  the  Middlesex 
County  Training  School  May  21,  1942. 

t  Two  parents  appealed.  Fine  was  sustained  in  one  case  in  the  Superior  Court;  in  the 
other  case  it  was  not  imposed  and  the  case  was  filed. 

t  On  one  parent's  signed  request,  his  two  children  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
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Increase  and  Peak  of  Truancy 


1941-42 

1940-41 

Individual  truants  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate 
schools: 

2,145 
460 

1,735 

Girls 

371 

Totals 

2,605 

2,106 

Increase  in  boy  truants,  410. 
Increase  in  girl  truants,  89. 

Total  increase  for  boys  and  girls  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools,  499  or 
23.7  per  cent. 


1941-42 

1940-41 

Individual  truants  in  day  high,  Latin  and  trade  schools: 
Boys 

470 
209 

359 

Girls 

192 

Totals 

679 

551 

Increase  in  boy  truants.  111. 

Increase  in  girl  truants,  17. 

Total  increase  for  boys  and  girls  in  day  high,  Latin,  and  trade  schools,  128  or  23.2  per  cent. 


1941-42 

1940-4! 

Peak   of   truancy  in   day   elementary   and   day  intermediate 
schools: 

Boys 

October 

October   1 
March     / 

October 
October 

Girls / 

May 

\ 

Peak  of  truancy  in  day  high,  Latin,  and  trade  schools: 

Boys 

Girls 
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Social  Service 

Supervisors  reported  that  they  distributed  the  following 
supplies  given  by  them,  by  principals,  teachers,  school  nurses, 
and  friends: 

14  pairs  of  shoes  3  felt  hats 

6  pairs  of  socks  3  hand  bags 

4  bundles  of  miscellaneous  cloth-  3  Christmas  baskets  of  food 

ing  $3.00  to  buy  food  for  a  needy 

42  articles    of    clothing    for    four  family 

families  28  cans  of  food 

16  dresses  for  school  girls  and  1  box  12  dolls 

of  girl's  clothing  Supervisors  personally  obtained  em- 
1  bath  robe  ployment  for: 

4  sets  of  underwear  6  boys  over  16 

1  coat  1  girl  over  16 

2  men's  suits 

The  investigation  of  absentees  frequently  results  in  the  dis- 
covery of  home  conditions  which  require  the  active  cooperation 
of  social  and  welfare  agencies.  The  attendance  officers  through 
years  of  experience  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  such 
agencies  and  are  able  to  secure  immediate  assistance  for  needy 
families,  which  often  results  in  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of 
non-attendance. 


BOARD   OF   EXAMINERS 
Diminishing  Number  of  Candidates  for  Certificates 

Five  hundred  twelve  candidates  took  the  certificate  examina- 
tions in  August  1941.  In  1938,  664  candidates  sought  certifi- 
cation; in  1939,  581;  in  1940,  533.  In  the  1941  examinations 
33  failed  to  improve  marks  already  established.  One  hundred 
fourteen  failed;  308  were  certificated  in  June  1942. 

The  examinations  of  August  1941  saw  a  smaller  number  of 
men  seeking  certification.  Better  opportunities  for  women  in 
Civil  Service  positions  and  in  defense  industries  account  also 
for  the  drop  in  numbers. 

In  May  1942,  197  candidates  were  examined  for  temporary 
certification.  In  1941  the  number  was  274;  in  1940  no  tempo- 
rary examinations  were  held;  in  1939,  378;  in  1938,  574;  in 
1937,  462;  in  1936,  590.  In  the  1942  examinations  125  candi- 
dates were  certificated;  58  candidates  failed.     The  period  of 
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■eligibility  is  for  three  years.  Beginning  in  1943  the  period  of 
eligibility  for  all  temporary  certification  will  be  for  two  years. 
This  change  should  guarantee  more  active  lists. 

Entrance  Examinations 

Four  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  graduate  department 
of  The  Teachers  College  as  a  result  of  the  May  examinations. 
In  1940,  8  were  admitted;  in  1941,  7. 

In  May,  7  candidates  were  examined  for  admission  to  the 
Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts.  Seven  were 
admitted.  For  the  first  time  since  1928  this  examination 
proved  to  be  a  qualifying  one  inasmuch  as  only  7  candidates 
appeared  to  fill  12  vacancies  in  the  school. 

Forty  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  elementary  course  in 
the  Teachers  College  as  a  result  of  the  examination  in  May. 
In  1941,  54  candidates  were  admitted. 

Ratings  for  Promotion 

During  the  year  223  teachers  in  service  were  rated  for 
promotion,  as  follows: 

Headmaster,  Latin,  day  high,  and  Clerical  schools  79 

Head  of  Department 

Commercial  Branches 36 

Modern  Foreign  Languages  ....  15 

Principal,  Brandeis  Vocational  High  School  .  12 

Vice  Principal 

Men 41 

Women 40 

Total 223 

Statistics 

During  the  school  year  1941^2  the  Board  of  Examiners: 

1.  Supervised    the    preparation    of    248    examination 
papers,  majors,  and  minors 

2.  Witnessed  approximately  450  teaching  demonstra- 
tions 

3.  Collected  fees  to  the  amount  of  $2,713 
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TABULATION    OF   GRADUATES   OF   DAY    INDUSTRIAL,    AND 
PART-TIME   COOPERATIVE   CLASSES 

L     Boys'  Day  Industrial  Schools,  1940^1 


Department 


Graduates 

Entering 

Trade 

Trained  for 


W.2  2 


3  O  — 


(-1  c  >-■ 
Mo  a 


Q 

c 

0) 

3 
J2 

E 

T) 

o 

0) 

a 

o 

S 

aW 

fi 

to 

01 

a 

a 

D 

Airplane 

Automobile 

Bricklaying  (Masonry) .  . 

Cabinet 

Carpentry 

Drafting  (Machine) 

Electrical 

Machine 

Painting  and  Decorating 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Radio 

Sheet  Metal 

Welding 

Totals 


185 


91 

$41  51 

65 

28  33 

100 

28  00 

79 

26  36 

89 

38  88 

100 

30  33 

78 

27  22 

81 

37  69 

25 

16  00 

88 

33  00 

30 

23  17 

100 

34  56 

100 

38  26 

88 

44  57 

78 

834  20 

39 
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2.     Part-Time    Cooperative     (Week-About)     Classes    for    Boys, 

1940-41 


1 

3 

•a 

03 
O 

"o 

■    XI 

S 

3 

Graduates 

Entering 

Trade 

Trained  for 

0/ 

M 

0) 

a; 
hO 

a) 
> 

a 

T3 

OS'S 

W.2  2 
o 

log 

Ml 

llw 
o 

Q| 

3  S 
-^  >. 

o  c 
S  M 

t-l 

Name  of  School  and  Department 

0) 

S 

3 

O 

c 

3 
O 

o 

c3 

£5 
t3 

Brighton: 

24 
28 
4 
33 
39 
26 

31 

10 
27 
1 
31 
39 
10 

30 

42 
96 
25 
94 
100 
38 

97 

$27  50 

35  16 
26  00 

36  82 
46  54 
23  72 

37  61 

12 

1 

3 

2 

16 

1 

— 

2 

Charlestown: 

Electrical 

Dorchester: 

Cabinfet 

East  Boston: 

Hyde  Park: 

Roxbury  Memorial: 

South  Boston: 

Automobile  * 

Sheet  Metal 

— 

Totals 

185 

148 

80 

$37  65 

35 

— 

— 

2 

*  No  graduates  —  organize"!  in  1940. 

3.     Girls'  Day  Industrial  Schools,  1940-41 


Name  of  School  and  Department 


Graduates 

Entering 

Trade 

Trained  for 


S"H 


go« 


y  o  a 


■o  o 


Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Catering 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Power  Stitching 

Scientific  Care  of  Hair  and  Skin 

Totals 


80 

99 

100 

100 

100 


188 


98 


$16  45 


*  Value  of  board  and  room,  or  meals,  has  been  estimated  in  this  figure. 

t  In  some  instances,  girls'  wages  have  been  reported  on  a  commission  basis  with  no  actual  figure  given. 
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4.     Graduate 


Employment    for    Fifteen- Year    Perioi> 
1926-27  —  1940-41 


o3 
3 
T3 
c3 

O 

"o 

S 
1 

3 

Entered  Trade 
Trained  for 

>•  a 

o 

■an 

Number 

Per  Cent 

»  (D  a> 

2,5  2 

< 

1.     Boys'  Day  Industrial 

1,674 

1,063 

64 

$17  99 

Totals 

1,674 

299 
508 
160 
295 
481 
326 
151 

1,063 

203 
306 
113 
214 
415 
245 
130 

64 

68 
60 
71 
73 
86 
75 
86 

$17  99 

2.     Boys'  Part-Time  Cooperative 

$17  82 

17   13 

16  21 

17  89 

Hyde  Park                           

20  58 

12  62 

21  36 

Totals 

2,220 

1,626 

73 

$17  79 

3,894 

2,689 

69 

$17  87 

3.     Girls'  Day  Industrial  * 
Trade  School  for  Girls 

1,760 

1,343 

76 

$11  94 

Totals 

1,760 

1,343 

76 

$11  94 

*  Tabulation  began  in  1937-38. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
School  Year  1941-42 

Statistical  Data 

The    Kindergarten    Department    is    administered    by    one 
director. 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  department 271 

Number  of  cadet  teachers  who  came  partially  under  the  direction 

of  the  department 8 

Number  of  school  districts  which  have  kindergartens      ...  65 

Number  of  school  buildings  housing  kindergartens        .        .        .  155 

Number  of  kindergarten  equipments  167 

Number   of  equipments   used   for  both   morning  and 

afternoon  classes 68 

Total  number  of  kindergarten  classes 235 

New  kindergartens  opened 3 

Kindergartens  closed 1 

Kindergartens   consolidated  —  one   teacher   serving  both   ( teachers        8 

morning  and  afternoon  in  two  imits  ....        I  units  16 

Total  enrollment 7,451 

Visits  to  homes  by  kindergartners 16,011 

Attendance  at  mothers'  meetings 17,089 

Conferences  of  director  with  teachers  of  the  department,  Sep>- 

tember  to  May 8 

Conferences  of  director  with  cadet  teachers 5 

Survey    Course    in    Kindergarten    Education  —  late    afternoon 

courses  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston: 
Enrollment: 

First  semester 79 

Second  semester 59 

Total 138 

Consolidation  of  the  Department 

The   program   of   reorganization   and   consoHdation   of  the 
department  has  been  forwarded  this  year  in  various  ways: 

1.  Consolidation  of  personnel  of  the  department  by  resignation 

and  retirement 17 

2.  Consolidation  of  small  kindergarten   units  with  one    ( ^      i^  c 

teacher  serving  in  two  units :   morning  in  one  unit,   <( 

afternoon  in  another  .         ......[  ^'^^  ^^ 

3.  Continuance  of  the  policy  of  covering  absence  within  the 

department  by  teachers  of  the  department. 
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Reorganization  Policy 

The  director  again  advocates  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment to  one-teacher  units  as  soon  as  practicable  because  of 
multiple  advantages  —  educational  and  financial.  All 
teachers  will  serve  on  elementary  time  and  salary  schedules, 
and  on  the  elementary  pupil-teacher  ratio,  except  that  kinder- 
garten classes  will  be  divided  into  two  groups  —  one  group  of 
children  attending  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon. 

The  educational  and  financial  advantages  of  this  plan  were 
incorporated  in  the  department  report  of  June  1941. 

Departmental  Activities 

Four  of  the  monthly  conferences  of  the  director  with  the 
teachers  of  the  department  were  devoted  to  practical  adminis- 
trative matters  and  discussions  of  aids  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  classroom  teaching;  and  at  four  meetings  the  teachers 
were  addressed  by  inspirational  leaders  from  various  fields. 

The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were : 

Dr.  Winifred  E.  Bain,  President  of  Wheelock  College  — 
"The  Significance  of  World  Trends  in  Conservation  and 
Promulgation  of  Educational  Advantages  for  Young 
Children." 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Lewis,  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Education,  Winchester,  Massachusetts  —  "A  Reading 
Readiness  Program." 

Miss  Agnes  E.  Barry,  Principal  of  Bennett  District  — 
"Choric  Speech."  Illustrated  by  practical  demonstration 
given  by  three  groups  of  children  from  kindergarten,  grade 
III,  and  grade  VI. 

Miss  Frances  R.  Sullivan,  member  of  the  Kindergarten 
Department  —  "Outline  of  the  Life  of  Peter  de  Grand," 
livening  our  appreciation  of  his  bequest  of  "amusing  pic- 
ture books  for  httle  children,"  with  interpretations  and 
interpolations  of  the  books,  authors,  and  illustrators  of 
the  fourteen  books  in  the  1941  collection  distributed  to  the 
kindergartens. 

Conferences  with  cadet  teachers  dealt  directly  with  curric- 
ulum planning  and  with  improving  classroom  teaching. 

Survey  Course  in  Kindergarten  Education 

One  of  the  most  constructive  and  beneficial  educational 
activities  of  the  current  year  was  a  Survey  Course  in  Kinder- 
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garten  Education  given  in  the  group  of  Late  Afternoon  Courses 
at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  course  was 
organized  by  the  director  and  given  with  the  collaboration  of 
a  group  of  teachers  of  the  department.  It  covered  a  broad 
scope:  Readiness  of  Parent,  Child  and  Teacher  for  School 
Entrance;  Establishment  of  Right  Home  and  School  Relation- 
ships; Health  and  Safety;  Nature  and  Science;  Language  and 
Literature;  Art  Experiences;  Music  and  its  Correlation  with 
Physical  Education  in  Rhythms  and  Games;  the  Significance 
and  Conduct  of  Festivals  and  Excursions;  the  Activity  Pro- 
gram; Educational  Value  and  Use  of  Collateral  Materials; 
Reading  Readiness  and  Coordination  of  the  Program. 

The  course  was  studiously  prepared,  excellently  presented, 
and  attracted  a  large  enrollment  and  attendance  at  meetings. 
The  great  interest  evinced  by  the  teachers  who  took  the  course 
resulted  in  a  quick  carry-over  to  improved  classroom  procedures. 

Historical  Exhibit  at  the  Convention  of  the  Association 
for  Childhood  Education 

An  exhibit  of  interesting  historical  data  in  the  form  of  old 
text  and  work  books  and  photostats  of  photographs  and  news- 
paper articles  was  compiled  and  sent  to  the  Golden  Jubilee 
celebration  of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  April  6  to  10,  1942. 

Later  in  the  spring  sections  of  the  exhibit  were  contributed 
to  the  permanent  historic  exhibit  of  the  Association  for  Child- 
hood Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  this  material  was  on 
view  for  a  time  in  the  Congressional  Library. 

Community  Work 

The  annual  custom  of  the  teachers  of  the  department  to 
send  at  Christmas  time  gayly  wrapped  gifts  of  books  and  toys 
to  the  Welfare  Club  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  to  be  distributed  by  them  to  child  patients  in  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  was  continued,  and  250  attractive  gifts  were 
sent.  Miss  Winifred  H.  Nash,  faculty  advisor  for  the  Welfare 
Club,  wrote  in  her  letter  of  appreciation:  "This  helps  the 
students  to  realize  how  much  teachers  do  outside  their  regular 
work,  and  is  a  practical  application  of  our  motto  'Education 
for  Service.'  " 

Another  annual  custom,  that  of  making  Easter  boxes  in  the 
kindergartens  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross  resulted  this  year  in 
the  completion  of  154  attractive  boxes  filled  to  overflowing 
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with  a  myriad  variety  of  gifts.  These  were  distributed  during 
Holy  Week  to  eleven  metropolitan  hospitals,  to  be  given  to 
the  children  on  Easter  morning. 

War  Emergency  Effort 

In  company  with  other  groups  of  teachers,  a  large  number  of 
kindergarten  teachers  have  completed  Air  Raid  Precaution  and 
First  Aid  courses,  a  goodly  number  give  volunteer  services  to 
the  Red  Cross  in  the  Volunteer  Motor  Corps  and  other  branch 
activities,  and  many  are  enrolled  in  civilian  defense  and  related 
war  activities.  Teachers  in  various  sections  of  the  city  have 
organized  sewing  and  knitting  groups,  and  a  goodly  quota  have 
been  blood  donors.  For  the  most  part,  voluntary  service  as 
registrars  for  selective  service  and  consumers  registration  has 
been  on  a  full-time  basis  for  all  teachers,  even  those  working 
on  a  half-day  schedule. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

Personnel 

For  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1942,  the  Department 
of  School  Hygiene  was  constituted  as  follows: 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
Arthur  L.  Gould 

Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Department  of  School  Hygiene 
Dennis  C.  Haley 

Director 
James  A.  Keenan,  M.  D. 

Supervising  Nurse 
Helen  F.  McCaffrey 

Advisory  Committee 

George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  Chairman 

(Term  expires  August  31,  1943) 

President,  Boston  Health  League 

(Term  expires  August  31,  1942) 

Murray  P.  Horwood 

Department  of  Biology  and  Public  Health 

Massachusetts  Institute  of   Technology 

*Frederic  T.  Lord,  M.  D. 
Massachusetts  Tuberculosis  League,  Inc. 

*  Deceased. 
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Edwin  H.  Place,  M.  D. 

Physician-in-Chief 

South  Department,  Boston  City  Hospital 

(Term  expires  August  31,  1943) 

David  L.  Belding,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Boston  University  Medical  School 

Timothy  Leary,  M.  D. 

Professor  Emeritus 

Tufts  College  Medical  School 

Boston  City  Hospital  Medical  Examiner,  Suffolk  County 

Lendon  Snedeker,  M.  D. 

Harvard  Medical  School 

Clair  E.  Turner 

Department  of  Biology  and  Public  Health 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

(Term  expires  August  31,  1944) 
^  Roy  M.  Cushman 

Executive  Secretary,  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Percy  R.  Howe,  D.  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Director,  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children 

The  declaration  of  war  has  not  seriously  affected  the 
personnel  of  our  department.  Only  two  of  our  school  physi- 
cians now  are  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces;  however^ 
some  of  our  physicians  may  be  called  in  the  near  future. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  changes  in  our  organization 
in  order  to  do  our  part  in  the  defense  of  our  country  and  to 
guard  against  dangers  that  threaten  our  pupils  and  teachers. 

Nearly  all  our  physicians  and  nurses  have  been  authorized 
to  teach  the  Red  Cross  First  Aid  courses  after  having  been 
instructed  by  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
This  personnel  of  our  department  has  given  instruction  to 
approximately  3,100  members  of  the  school  department. 
Courses  in  Junior  and  Senior  Red  Cross  First  Aid,  arranged 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  are  being 
given  in  intermediate  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  first  aid  instruction  given  to  the  teachers  was  basically 
sound  and  of  great  value  to  them.  All  the  personnel  of  the 
school  department  who  completed  the  course  have  received 
certificates  from  the  National  Headquarters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  Washington. 

The  Committee  on  Defense  Material  has  furnished  all  the 
schools  with  fracture  pillows,  traction  splints  of  wood  and 
Thomas  arm  and  leg  traction  splints  of  a  design  used  by  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 
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A  sufficient  additional  appropriation  has  been  allowed  by 
the  Board  of  Apportionment  to  care  for  all  adequate  first  aid 
equipment.  Litters  of  an  approved  practical  type  made  in 
the  schools  are  at  our  disposal. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  physical  defects  which  may  later 
advance  to  a  cause  for  rejection  for  military  service  of  our 
pupils  a  careful  study  of  this  situation  was  made  by  the 
Advisory  Board  which  later  led  to  a  recommendation  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  type  of  examination  to  be  followed. 

It  is  planned  to  give  the  pupils  of  the  senior  class  a  physical 
examination  comprehensive  enough  to  determine  the  presence 
of  physical  defects  that  now  or  later  may  lead  to  a  cause  for 
rejection  for  mihtary  service.  Aid  has  been  offered  by  outside 
agencies  to  assist  us  in  this  program. 

Defective  teeth  and  defective  vision  have  proved  to  be  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  rejection  for  military  service.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  this  past  year  by  the  school  matrons' 
follow-up  work. 

Some  high  schools  report  100  per  cent  correction  of  de- 
fective teeth.  Other  high  schools,  while  showing  some  im- 
provement, leave  much  to  be  done.  Good  results  can  only 
be  secured  through  the  cooperation  of  doctors,  nurses,  princi- 
pals, teachers,  parents,  and  children. 

Similar  efforts  are  being  made  with  relation  to  defective 
vision  and  defective  hearing,  and  substantial  results  have 
already  been  accomplished. 

Malnutrition,  always  a  problem,  is  being  minimized  in 
occurrence  by  the  wide  distribution  of  penny  milk.  The  11 
lunchrooms  operated  by  the  Federal  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration and  sponsored  by  the  School  Committee  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  health  of  the  children  enrolled.  Surplus 
commodities  furnished  to  nutrition  classes  and  cafeterias  have 
improved  this  service  immeasurably  from  a  health  standpoint. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  now  have  as  good  a  nutrition  service 
as  resources  will  allow. 

As  to  physical  defects,  we  have  a  much  reduced  percentage 
of  children  with  defective  teeth  in  the  past  ten  years;  however, 
the  11-12-13-year  group,  the  portion  of  our  school  children 
who  have  the  least  facilities  for  dental  repair,  are  our  biggest 
problem.  This  is  the  age  when  the  teeth  go  very  quickly 
unless  remedial  repair  is  at  once  instituted. 

After  reading  reports  from  many  United  States  cities  of 
their  dental  program,  our  program  in  Boston  even  with  its 
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deficiencies  is  the  best  of  all  the  cities  studied.  It  was  through 
the  kindness  of  Clement  A.  Norton,  chairman  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  that  these  reports  were  made 
available  for  study  by  the  department. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Health  League,  an  organ- 
ization in  which  the  school  department  is  represented,  devoted 
a  large  part  of  its  program  to  dental  problems,  aiding  in  keeping 
up  an  interest  in  this  worthy  project. 

The  number  of  dental  reservations  that  are  used  by  the 
school  department  follow: 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary                        .  750  weekly 
Harvard   Dental   School   (4  months  of 

year  only) 100  weekly 

Maverick  Dispensary        ....  75  weekly 

10  City  Health  Unit  Dental  Clinics        .  900  weekly 

These  clinics  do  reparative,  operative  dentistry,  and  pro- 
phylactic treatments.     Some  do  orthodontia  work. 

School  physicians  during  their  physical  examination  inspect 
the  teeth.  Notices  are  sent  to  parents.  In  all  intermediate 
and  elementary  schools  the  school  nurse  inspects  each  child 
once  a  month  for  evidences  of  dental  decay.  The  school  nurse 
accompanies  groups  of  children  to  the  various  dental  clinics 
whose  facilities  are  assigned  to  their  schools. 

Defective  vision  is  handled  as  effectively  as  possible.  Nearly 
every  hospital  has  an  eye  clinic.  Boston  is  well  supplied  with 
oculists  and  optometrists  who  refract  errors  of  vision  and  pre- 
scribe the  necessary  type  of  lenses.  Every  child's  vision  is 
carefully  checked  by  the  teachers.  With  the  new  Massachu- 
setts Vision  Test  about  to  be  put  in  operation  in  our  schools 
we  hope  to  discover  errors  in  vision  that  have  not  been 
found  heretofore. 

This  year  a  temporary  school  teacher  and  a  nurse  have  been 
operating  the  audiometer.  Of  the  10,038  pupils  tested,  127 
were  recommended  for  lip  reading  instruction.  All  defective 
hearing  cases  were  given  a  comprehensive  examination  by  the 
school  otologist. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  a  great  problem  among  school  children 
of  high  school  age  and  is  practically  absent  in  any  form  in 
younger  children  in  the  grades. 

The  Tuberculosis  Case-Finding  Program  was  not  started 
until  March  1942  due  to  lack  of  funds.     Through  the  cooper- 
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ation  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  we  were  able  to 
X-ray  positive  reactors  to  the  Mantoux  test. 

Because  so  many  seniors  were  leaving  school  for  cooperative 
courses  or  employment  we  were  not  able  to  secure  as  many 
consents  as  we  had  hoped.  Ten  schools  of  high  school  grade 
were  tested  and  one  elementary  school.  The  elementary 
school  children  were  all  X-rayed  because  they  had  been  exposed 
to  tuberculosis.  One  case  of  childhood  type  tuberculosis  was 
found. 

The  percentage  of  positive  reactions  varied  from  a  10  per 
cent  low  in  one  high  school  to  25  per  cent  high  in  another.  All 
but  a  few  of  the  pupils  in  the  entering  class  at  Teachers  College 
(September  1942)  have  been  X-rayed.  All  members  of  the 
freshman  class  at  Teachers  College  have  also  been  X-rayed 
with  the  exception  of  four.  In  the  fall  we  shall  X-ray  all  these 
pupils  so  missed. 

One  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  four  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  suspects  as  well  as  thirty-three  cases  of  childhood 
type  tuberculosis  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  our  case- 
finding  program. 

In  the  control  of  communicable  diseases  a  great  deal  of  time 
has  been  spent  and  numberless  classroom  inspections  have 
been  made  by  the  school  teachers,  school  physicians,  and 
school  nurses.  We  feel  that  we  can  minimize  the  occurrence 
of  all  contagious  diseases  by  painstaking  inspection,  investiga- 
tion, isolation,  quarantine,  and  recording  the  epidemiological 
data. 

There  were  reported  2,000  cases  of  measles  among  school 
children.  Nine  hundred  seventeen  cases  of  German  measles 
(Rubella)  were  reported,  which  is  probably  not  one-half  of  the 
actual  cases  occurring.  The  short  course  and  mildness  of  the 
disease  are  largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of  reporting  of  this 
disease. 

Seven  hundred  seventeen  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  reported 
as  occurring  among  our  school  children,  which  is  about  9  per 
cent  above  normal.  The  disease  ran  an  unusually  mild  course 
with  few  complications.  It  is  felt  that  the  increase  is  due  to 
the  new  policy  of  the  Health  Department  quarantining  for 
only  three  weeks. 

There  were  four  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  in  the  schools, 
one  of  which  was  a  teacher.  None  of  this  teacher's  pupils 
contracted  the  disease.     They  had  all  been  immunized  pre- 
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viously  in  the  fall.  Next  year  we  plan  to  inoculate  with 
diphtheria  toxoid  at  three-week  intervals. 

There  were  four  cases  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  occurring  in 
the  schools.     No  secondary  cases  resulted. 

The  following  detailed  statistics  were  collected  and  arranged 
by  the  school  nursing  section  of  the  department. 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NURSING  DIVISION 

At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  and 
the  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  furnished  two  instructors  who  gave  a 
"Forty-Hour  Course"  to  the  nurses.  At  the  completion  of 
this  course,  certificates  were  awarded  by  the  National  American 
Red  Cross,  certifying  that  the  nurses  had  qualified  as  Instructors 
in  the  Standard  First  Aid  and  Advanced  First  Aid  Courses. 

Classes  for  teachers  were  organized  in  all  elementary  districts 
and  intermediate  schools  and  a  ''Twenty-four  Hour  Course" 
in  Standard  First  Aid  was  taught  by  the  school  nurses. 
Seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-one  teachers  completed  this 
course  and  received  certificates  in  Standard  First  Aid. 

A  survey  was  conducted  by  the  nurses  to  determine  the 
number  of  families  whose  income  was  thirteen  hundred  dollars 
or  below,  or  were  being  aided  by  welfare  agencies,  in  order  that 
needy  school  children  might  partake  of  the  "Penny  Milk 
Project"  furnished  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 
As  a  result  of  this  survey,  approximately  twenty-eight  thousand 
pupils  are  receiving  a  half  pint  of  milk  daily  at  a  cost  of  one 
penny. 

Six  new  Work  Projects  Administration  feeding  projects 
were  added  to  the  ones  already  established.  A  survey  of  chil- 
dren eligible  to  attend  these  projects  was  conducted  by  the 
nurses,  and  the  necessary  number  selected. 

Tuberculosis  Case=Finding  Program 

From  March  until  June,  inclusive,  one  assistant  supervising 
nurse  and  one  school  nurse  organized  and  assisted  with  this 
program  in  seven  high  schools  and  one  elementary  school. 

Special  Work  Performed  by  School  Nurses 

Semi-annual   weighing   and  measuring   all   children   in 
elementary  and  intermediate  districts 
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Monthly  weighing  and  measuring  all  malnutrition  cases 
and  the  members  of  the  nutrition  group 

Re-testing  all  defective  vision  and  hearing  cases 
Assisting  school  physicians  with  examinations  and  re- 
examinations of  cardiac  and  other  special  cases 
Assisting  with  draft,  sugar  and  gas  rationing 
Making  special  reports  on  tuberculosis  contacts 
Addressing  parents'  meetings. 

Social  Work  Performed  by  School  Nurses 

Securing  social  histories  on  all  cases  referred  to  welfare 
organizations 

Referring  pupils  for  vacations  to  various   organizations 
Obtaining  vacations  for  pupils  at  summer  camps 
Distributing   food,    including   Christmas   and   Thanks- 
giving baskets,  to  needy  children  and  their  famiUes 
Collecting  and  distributing  clothing  to  needy  families 
Selecting  groups  of  needy  children  eligible  for  penny 
milk    and    the    Work    Projects    Administration    feeding 
projects. 


Physical  Defects  Discovered  by  School  Physicians  Among 
Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Pupils 

The  total  number  of  elementary  and  intermediate  school 
pupils  examined  by  the  department  during  1941-42  was  80,135 
(41,588  boys,  38,547  girls).  The  total  number  of  discovered 
defects  was  10,115,  distributed  as  follows: 


Defects 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Defective  nasal  breathing 

645 
2,425 

319 
104 

81 
915 
188 

82 
136 

658 
2,288 

321 

91 

77 

1,431 

168 
52 

134 

1.303 

4,713 

Heart: 

Endocarditis 

640 
195 

Skin 

158 

2,346 

Orthopedic  defects 

356 

134 

Other  defects 

270 

Totals 

4,895 

6,220 

10,115 
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Fonow=up  Work  on  Physical  Defects  Recommended 
for  Treatment  (Elementary  and  Intermediate  School 
Pupils) 

The  total  number  of  cases  recommended  for  treatment  was 
4;973,  classified  as  follows: 

1.     Treated  by  Family  Physician 


Defects 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Heart: 

66 
27 
13 
267 
45 
27 
48 

103 
19 
21 

400 
41 
19 
42 

169 

46 

Skin 

34 

667 

Orthopedic  defects 

86 
46 

90 

Totals 

493 

645 

1,138 

2.     Treated  by  Hospital 


Defects 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Heart: 

Endocarditis 

240 

194 

434 

62 

47 

287 

54 

41 

399 

116 

Skin 

88 

Malnutrition 

686 

Orthopedic  defects 

93 

97 

190 

47 

26 

73 

Other  defects ... 

51 

44 

95 

Totals 

827 

855 

1,682 

3.     Number  of  Operations 


Defects 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Defective  nasal  breathing 

Defective  tonsils 

181 

544 

213 
558 

394 
1,102 

Totals 

725 

771 

1,496 
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4.     Examined    at    Hospital    Out-Patient    Departments, 
But  No  Treatment  Recommended 


Defects 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Defective  nasal  breathing 

52 
279 

61 
265 

113 
544 

Totals 

331 

326 

657 

2,376 

2,597 

4,973 

5.     Number  of  Appointments 

Tonsils  and  Adenoids 

With  family  physician          .... 
At  hospital 


Summer  of  1942 


Total 


236 
502 

738 


Summary  of  School  Nurses'  Daily 

Visits  to  homes  . 
Classroom  talks  on  hygiene 
Consultations  with  teachers 
Consultations  with  pupils 
Inspections  of  hair    . 
Inspections  of  teeth  . 
Treatments 


Pupils  Escorted  to  Clinics  by  Nurses 


Report 


21,323 
8,048 

95,953 
150,632' 
380,136 
333,823 

48,896 


Clinic 

Number 

Re-visits 

Eye 

153 
40 
37 
59 
30 
6 

141 

Ear 

Nose  and  throat 

Medical 

28 

Skin 

Totals 

325 

174 

Operations  for  Removal  of  Tonsils  and  Adenoids 

Tonsils 1,701 

Adenoids 1,537 


Total 


3,238 
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Dental  Work 

1 .     Summary 
Number  of  pupils  having  dental  work  completed 
Cared  for  by  private  dentists 
Cared  for  at  clinics 


14,248 
15,456 


29,704 


Number  of  pupils  escorted  for  dental  treatment     ....  9,003 

Re-visits 19,818 

Prophylactic  treatments 18,020 

Classroom  toothbrush  drills 3,611 


Num  ber  of  pupils  having  dental  work 

completed 

.      29,704 

Grade 

Dental 

Clinics 

Family 
Dentists 

Total 

IX 

766 

948 

910 

2,390 

1,934 

1,652 

1,140 

2,351 

2,428 

393 

482 

62 

1,602 
1,677 
1,523 
1,738 
1,758 
1,554 

991 
1,185 
1.235 

861 
99 
25 

2,368 

VIII 

2,625 

VII 

2,433 

VI 

4,128 

V 

3,692 

IV 

3,206 

Ill 

2,131 

II 

3,536 

I 

3,663 

1,254 

581 

Others 

87 

Totals 

15,456 

14,248 

29,704 

Correction  of  Defective  Vision  (Intermediate  and  Ele= 
mentary  Schools) 

Cases  reported  by  teachers,  after  testing 5,928 

Examined : 

By  oculist 920 

At  hospital 3,301 

By  optometrist 955 

5,176 

Corrected: 

Glasses  advised 4,040 

Glasses  not  advised       ....  576 

No  change  of  glasses  advised      .        .  560 

5,176 

Glasses  obtained 3,939 

Strabismus  cases 1,211 

Under  treatment 1,093 

Not  under  treatment 118 
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Correction  of  Defective  Hearing  (Elementary  and  Inter= 
mediate  Schools) 

Cases  reported  by  teachers,  after  testing 547 

Corrected : 

By  family  physician      ....  39 

At  hospital 84 

—  123 

Under  treatment : 

By  family  physician      ....  73 

At  hospital 332 

405 

Total 528 

Report    of    Expenditures    by    School    Nurses    of    Funds 
Raised  at  the  Bridge  Party  Held  in  October  1941 

Total  amount  of  money  in  fund $2,186  00 

Distributed  by  school  nurses  ....        $2,015  55 
Distributed  in  high  schools      ....  170  45 

Expenditures  made  by  school  nurses: 

313  pairs  of  eyeglasses      .        .  $1,362  04 
56    pairs    of    eyeglasses    (part 

payment)        .        .        .  128  85 

59  pairs  of  eyeglasses  repaired,  92  43 

30  pairs  of  shoes        .        .        .  135  35 

1  pair  of  rubbers        ...  1  00 

Clothing  for  pupils    ...  90  94 

Food  for  pupils          ...  5  00 

Milk  for  pupils  ....  73  65 

Medication         ....  12  60 
Admission     to     hospital     and 

dental  clinics  ....  23  23 
Car  fares  for  pupils  attending 

clinics 7  90 

Derbac  combs     .        .        .        .  18  16 

Toothbrushes       ...  1  85 

Miscellaneous     ....  3  68 

$1,956  68 

Unexpended  balance: 

Henry  L.  Pierce         ...  $18  72 

Ulysses  S.  Grant        ...  27  95 

Trade  School  for  Girls      .        .  12  20               58  87 

$2,015  55 
Checks  sent  to  high  schools: 

Charlestown  High  School        .  $34  00 

Dorchester    High    School    for 

Girls 20  00 

Carried  forward  ....  $54  00         $2,015  55 
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Brought  forward          .... 

$54  00 

East  Boston  High  School 

50  00 

Hyde  Park  High  School  . 

30  00 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School 

for  Girls 

32  45 

South  Boston  High  School 

4  00 

,015  55 


170  45 


$2,186  00 


Nutrition  Groups 

1.     Number,  Location,  and  Attendance 
During  the  school  year  1941-42  there  were  five  nutrition 
groups,  located  in  the  following  schools: 


o 

J2 

c 

a 

3  bt 

PL,    C 

School 

c 

(0      . 

re 

u  *"* 

'-■t:T 

S3 

So 

3->^ 

Z 

^ 

^2; 

35 
35 

22 
25 

26 

Franklin 

10 

IG 
23 

28 

4 
13 

17 

10 

13 

Wendell  Phillips  (Mavhew) 

11 

Totals 

137 

81 

70 

2.     Medical  Defects 

Defect 

Asthma  (bronchial) 

Cardiac 

Defective  posture 

Malnutrition 

and  underweight 

Orthopedic 

Tuberculosis: 

Contacts 

and  underweight 

Underweight 

Total 


Number 

of 
Children 

1 

11 

1 

23 

13 

3 

23 

3 

75 

153 
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3.     Sources  of  Support 


Families  . 
Private  funds 
School  funds  . 
School  service 

Total 


Number 

of 
Children 

77 
2 
4 

31 

114 


4.     Gains  or  Losses  in  Weight 
Average  gain  of  classes 5  pounds 


Greatest  gain 
Least  gain     . 
No  gain 
Loss  of  weight 


1  pupil  gained  16j  pounds 
3  pupils  gained  1  pound 
1  pupil 
3  pupils 


Pupils  Admitted  to  Special  Schools  and  Hospitals 

School  or  Hospital 

Children's  Hospital  Convalescent  Home 

House  of  the  Good  Samaritan 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children    . 

Little  Wanderers  Home 

North  Reading  Sanatorium 

Prendergaet  Preventorium 

Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital 

Sharon  Convalescent  Home 


Total 


Number 

of 

Pupils 

9 
11 
4 
1 
& 
8 

a 
1 

4a 


Toxin=Antitoxin  Injections 

Kinder- 
garten 

Grade  I 

Total 

7,240 

25 
3,268 

3,319 

3,122 

83 

50 

3,293 

659 

8,307 

3,249 
3,313 

1,258 

1,187 

38 

17 

6,562 

494 

15,547 

Number  of  pupils  receiving  three  injections  prior 
to  September  30,  1941: 

3,274 

6,581 

Number  of  requests  received  in  September  1941 
(in  response  to  slip  to  parent)  that  injections  be 

4,577 

4,309 

Number  given  only  two  injections 

121 
67 

Number  of  pupils  immunized  prior  to  1941-42.  .  .  . 

Number  of  pupils  receiving  no  protective  treat- 
ment against  diphtheria  up  to  and  including 
October  28,  1941 

9,855 
1,153 
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Audiometer  Test 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Tested  by  audiometer 10,038 

Found  defective  by  audiometer  test 1,310 

Referred  to  otologist 578 

Examined  by  otologist 578 

Found  defective  by  otologist: 

Advised  treatment 362 

Advised  no  treatment 176 

538 

Advised  to  attend  Lip  Reading  Class 100 

Admitted  to  Lip  Reading  Class 65 

Advised  to  continue  in  Lip  Reading  Class 24 

Received  treatment: 

By  family  physician 9 

By  hospital 125 

134 

Operations  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids        ...  20 


Pupils  Examined  at  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 
(referred  by  school  nurses  and  teachers  from  all 
districts) 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Examined 74 

Found  defective: 

Advised  for  treatment 28 


Not  advised  for  treatment 


Advised  to  attend  school  for  the  deaf  . 
Admitted  to  school  for  the  deaf  .... 
New  pupils  advised  to  attend  Lip  Reading  Class 
Admitted  to  Lip  Reading  Class  .... 
Recommended  to  continue  in  Lip  Reading  Class 
Discharged  from  Lip  Reading  Class 

Received  treatment: 

By  family  physician 6 

By  hospital 5 


28 


56 

3 

2 

18 

13 

11 

5 


11 


Weighing  and  Measuring 

The  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  children  in  all  grades  is 
done  semi-annually  (October  and  March).  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  weighed  and  measured  in  the  school  year 
1941-42,  the  number  who  were  found  to  be  10  per  cent  or  more 
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underweight,  and  the  number  who  had  lost  three  pounds  or 
more  since  the  last  previous  weighing: 

Enrollment 

Number  Weighed 
and  Measured 

Ten  Per  Cent  or 
More  Underweight 

Lost  Three 
Pounds  or  More 
Since  Last  Pre- 
vious Weighing 

S 
o 

J3 

o 

1) 
XI 
o 

O 

J5 
1 

0) 

1 

o 

Elementary,    Intermediate,    and 

76,705 
21,379 

7.5,272 
19,814 

74,681 
21,116 

72,633 
18,649 

7,630 
2,245 

7,499 
1,808 

3.52 
469 

402 

Teachers     College     and     High 
Schools 

365 

Totals 

98,084 

95,086 

95,797 

91,282 

9,875 

9,307 

821 

767 

Sanitation  of  School  Buildings 

The  Sanitary  Engineer  visits  school  buildings  for  all  purposes 
relating  to  sanitation,  water,  ventilation,  drainage,  room  tem- 
peratures, humidity,  accidents,  accident  prevention  measures, 
and  all  violations  of  the  PubUc  Health  Laws  relating  to 
nuisances. 

Conditions  requiring  improvement  are  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  School  Buildings  and  follow-up  inspections  are 
made  regularly. 

The  work  also  includes  visits  to  city  and  state  departments 
when  joint  action  becomes  necessary  to  correct  unsanitary 
conditions. 


Statistics  on  Sanitation 

Number 

Complaints  investigated 60 

Conferences 1,597 

Official  calls  to  various  city  and  state  departments        ...  45 

Portable  schools  visited 10 

Schools  and  annexes  visited 683 

The  schoolhouse  custodians  have  rules  and  regulations  to 
keep  school  buildings  in  a  clean  condition.  Dry  sweeping,  the 
use  of  featlier  dusters,  and  the  sweeping  of  classrooms  during 
school  hours  are  prohibited.  Oiled  floors,  moist  sawdust  for 
sweeping  floors,  and  the  use  of  moist  cloths  for  furniture  and 
chalk  trays  add  to  the  proper  cleanliness  and  the  keeping  of 
the  buildings  in  a  clean  condition.     Adequate  flushing  of  the 
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urinals  and  floors  of  toilet  rooms,  together  with  the  running  of 
local  venting  exhaust  fans  are  observed  by  the  Department  of 
School  Hygiene. 

Recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  all  conditions 
relating  to  the  health  and  safety  of  pupils  and  teachers  are 
regularly  made  to  the  Department  of  School  Buildings.  Such 
recommendations  are  made  only  after  thorough  investigation 
and  study. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 
Personnel 

During  the  school  year  1941-42,  there  were  eighty-tw^o 
members  on  the  administrative,  teaching,  and  coaching  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  This  personnel  is 
assigned  as  follows:  a  director;  an  associate  director;  a  super- 
visor-in-charge  of  playgrounds;  two  assistant  professors,  physi- 
cal education;  eighteen  assistants,  high  schools;  four  assistants, 
physical  education,  assigned  to  supervision  of  intermediate  and 
elementary  school  districts;  sixteen  assistant  instructors,  physi- 
cal education;  nine  assistants,  intermediate,  two  of  whom  are 
men;  six  masters,  military  drill;  six  junior  masters,  military 
drill;  three  instructors,  military  drill;  and  two  armorers. 

The  members  of  the  department  volunteered  to  take  a  course 
in  First  Aid  for  Instructors  during  the  year,  and  the  course 
was  given  them  by  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  There  were  forty-five  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
enrolled,  and  all  completed  the  course  and  received  the  cer- 
tificate of  Instructor  in  First  Aid  from  the  Red  Cross.  The 
School  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Superintendents  approved 
and  authorized  a  course  of  study  in  First  Aid  instruction 
(Superintendent's  Circular  No.  Ill  —  1941-42)  to  be  given 
by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  to  all  pupils  in 
grades  VII-XII,  inclusive.  This  course  is  based  on  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  and  the  students  in  these  grades  who  completed  the 
course  and  satisfied  Red  Cross  requirements  were  awarded  the 
Red  Cross  Junior  Standard  Certificates. 

Elementary  Schools 

1.  Grades  I-VI,  inclusive 

2.  With  intermediate  classes  —  I- VIII,  inclusive 

In  these  two  groups  of  school  districts  the  physical  education 
activities  are  carried  on  by  the  classroom  teachers  under  the 
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direction  of  the  supervisory  instructors.  These  activities  con- 
sist of  graded  classroom  exercises,  group  posture  exercises, 
games,  and  dances.  The  time  allotment  for  physical  education 
is  as  follows:  Grades  I-VI,  seventy-five  minutes  a  week,  divided 
into  five  morning  periods  of  eight  minutes  each,  and  in  the 
afternoon  into  five  periods  of  seven  minutes  each,  with  an 
optional  and  recommended  allotment  of  a  two-minute  "relief" 
period  on  four  days  and  one  long  period  of  twenty-five  minutes 
on  one  day. 

The  optional  time  allotment  has  been  more  widely  adopted 
in  these  grades  during  this  school  year,  resulting  in  a  marked 
increase  in  organized  recess  activity.  The  games  are  taught 
during  the  play  period  and  the  children  organized  into  groups 
with  play  leaders,  thus  forming  a  nucleus  for  recess  activities. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  and  drills  used  in  demonstrations 
have  followed  the  trend  and  needs  of  a  world  at  war  and  have 
taken  on  a  more  military  aspect  and  have  placed  more  emphasis 
on  health-producing  activities.  The  dance  program  taught  in 
the  classroom  and  in  the  recreation  periods  has  also  followed 
the  modern  trend  and  has  introduced  the  old  American  dances, 
the  square  and  country  dances,  with  profit  and  pleasure  to 
teacher  and  pupils. 

The  policy  of  close  cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  and  the  Home  and  School  Association  has 
been  maintained  and  strengthened  through  posture  talks  to 
parents,  and  through  assistance  in  the  arranging  of  dances  and 
drills  for  programs  of  Home  and  School  Association  meetings 
held  in  school  buildings. 

In  elementary  schools  having  intermediate  grades  the  time 
allotment  is  the  same,  seventy-five  minutes  a  week,  but  because 
of  program  arrangement  in  these  grades  the  time  is  divided 
into  five  daily  periods  of  fifteen  minutes  each.  These  periods 
are  assigned  to  the  afternoon  session,  and  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows: three  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  graded  classroom 
exercises,  games  and  dances,  and  two  periods  to  special  posture 
group  exercises. 

Each  year  in  addition  to  the  annual  medical  examination 
every  pupil  is  given  an  individual  posture  examination  and 
rated  by  the  supervisor  of  physical  education  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  school  year.  Pupils  needing  more  specific 
orthopedic  attention  than  the  school  program  can  afford  are 
referred,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  School 
Hygiene,  to  either  the  family  physician  for  further  examination. 
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or  to  the  special  orthopedic  departments  of  our  municipal 
clinics  and  hospitals.  All  pupils  with  remedial  defects  of 
posture  which  can  be  improved  by  our  group  program  of  cor- 
rective gymnastics  are  classified  according  to  need  and  type, 
and  meet  twice  a  week  for  posture  education,  in  the  group  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned.  This  program  is  carried  on 
by  the  classroom  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisors 
of  physical  education,  and  its  results  have  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  teach  and  attain  better  bodily  mechanics  in  school 
children  through  a  series  of  carefully  planned  corrective  exer- 
cises and  by  the  faithful  and  habitual  performance  of  these 
exercises. 

Intermediate  Schools 

The  intermediate  school  program  presents  an  opportunity 
for  the  promotion  of  vigorous  normal  growth  through  a  wide 
range  of  physical  activities.  This  is  made  possible  through  the 
facilities  of  an  equipped  gymnasium.  In  the  schools  which  are 
equipped  with  gymnasium  facilities,  the  boys  and  girls  of 
grades  VII  and  VIII  and  the  girls  of  grade  IX  have  two 
forty-minute  periods  a  week  in  the  gymnasium.  The  program 
includes  marching,  gymnastic  exercises,  remedial  posture  work, 
dances,  games,  sports,  stunts,  athletics,  and  tumbling.  The 
boys  of  grade  IX  have  military  drill  two  forty-minute  periods 
a  week  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  schools  not  equipped  with  gymnasium  facilities  provide 
a  daily  fifteen-minute  period  of  classroom  exercises,  dances, 
and  games  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  grades  VII  and  VIII. 
The  girls  of  grade  IX  have  two  forty-minute  periods  a  week 
in  the  assembly  hall,  conducted  by  a  regular  grade  teacher 
who  is  assigned  to  the  teaching  of  this  subject  by  the  master 
of  the  school.  The  boys  of  grade  IX  have  two  forty-minute 
periods  of  military  drill  each  week  in  the  assembly  hall  under 
a  regularly  appointed  instructor  of  military  drill. 

Through  the  activities  of  table  tennis,  shuffle-board,  and  the 
social  dance,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  co-recreational 
program  which  is  much  needed  by  the  pupils  of  the  intermediate 
school  age  level. 

Senior  High  Schools 

The  program  of  physical  education  activities  for  girls  in  high 
schools  follows  the  outline  of  work  to  be  found  in  the  course  in 
physical  education  for  these  schools.     Every  pupil  is  required 
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to  have  two  forty-minute  periods  a  week  in  the  gymnasium, 
where  the  program  consists  of  marching,  gymnastics,  dancing, 
and  games,  graded  progressively,  and  emphasizing  posture, 
rhythmic  vakies,  and  abiUty  to  respond  quickly  to  commands. 
The  exercises  are  of  the  Swedish  and  Danish  type,  and  stress 
corrective  and  rhythmic  values.  The  dances  taught  cover  a 
wide  variety  and  include  folk,  social,  modern,  and  tap  dances. 
The  game  program  is  arranged  to  put  emphasis  on  those  games 
having  carry-over  value  for  future  leisure  time,  and  this  pro- 
gram is  augmented  by  after-school  activities  in  which  par- 
ticipation is  optional.  The  game  program  includes  teaching 
of  skills  related  to  tennis,  badminton,  bowling,  deck  tennis, 
shuffle-board,  ping  pong,  golf,  and  archery.  The  after-school 
program  is  used  to  interest  pupils  in  social  dancing,  bowling, 
and  basketball,  and  to  further  the  development  of  the  skills 
of  badminton,  deck  tennis,  shuffle-board,  ping  pong,  and  tennis. 
A  point  system  of  credits  for  improvement  in  athletic  skills 
leads  to  the  earning  of  numerals  and  letters,  which  are  awarded 
by  the  athletic  association  of  the  school. 

Due  to  present-day  needs,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  a  short  course  of  ten  lessons  in 
First  Aid  w^as  introduced.  Instruction  was  given  to  all  senior 
high  school  pupils  in  artificial  respiration,  care  of  wounds, 
burns,  sprains,  fractures,  and  shock. 

In  addition  to  the  required  periods  in  the  gymnasium,  every 
pupil  in  senior  high  school  is  obliged  to  take  part  in  a  daily 
ten-minute  setting-up  drill  in  the  classroom.  The  exercises 
are  conducted  by  pupil  leaders,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
classroom  teacher.  Leaders  are  chosen  from  the  senior  class 
and  are  trained  by  the  teachers  of  physical  education.  In 
many  schools  setting-up  drill  leaders  clubs  are  formed,  offering 
opportunity  for  the  developing  of  leadership,  and  these  clubs 
are  open  to  all  who  desire  membership  and  have  the  required 
scholastic  standing. 

Physical  Education  at  Trade  School  for  Girls 

The  program  of  physical  education  activities  at  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls  is  built  upon  the  fundamental  objectives  of 
physical  education  and  stresses  in  particular  training  of  the 
body  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  industrial  occupations  for 
which  these  pupils  are  being  educated.  All  girls  in  the  school 
have  the  required  two  periods  of  physical  education  a  week, 
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in  which  they  follow  the  usual  program  of  activities  for  high 
schools,  marching,  floor  exercises,  dancing,  and  games.  In 
addition  to  these  required  periods,  pupils  having  faulty  posture 
are  assigned  to  groups  for  corrective  exercises  twice  a  week. 
The  use  of  the  Silhouettograph  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  school  year  has  been  of  great  help  in  posture  training. 
There  is  also  a  class  in  "streamlining"  for  girls  who  are  over- 
weight. For  the  girls  with  physical  defects  which  prevent 
participation  in  the  regular  activities  of  the  gymnasium,  a 
game  room  is  provided,  equipped  with  checkers,  puzzles,  and 
other  quiet  games.  A  course  in  First  Aid  Training,  following 
the  outline  for  use  in  Boston  public  schools,  is  given  to  all 
pupils  in  the  school. 

The  knowledge  of  various  sports  is  an  aid  to  the  worthy  use 
of  leisure  time.  Therefore,  the  pupils  are  given  instruction  in 
the  rules  and  scoring  of  such  games  as  football,  hockey,  base- 
ball, and  tennis,  in  order  that  they  may  attend  these  sports 
with  intelligent  interest.  Close  cooperation  between  the 
medical  department,  health  education,  and  physical  education 
at  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  makes  possible  the  efficient 
carrying  out  of  this  program. 

Physical  Education  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf 

A  special  program  of  physical  education  is  given  at  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  needs  of  the  child  in 
this  school  present  a  particular  problem  of  adjustment;  there- 
fore, recreation,  rhythmic  work,  and  socializing  activities  play 
an  important  part  in  planning  the  physical  education  program. 

The  recreation  program  given  for  the  deaf  is  designed  to 
teach  pupils  those  activities  and  skills  which  are  common 
among  their  hearing  associates.  This  program,  which  is 
graded,  aims  to  make  pupils  welcome  playfellows  during  child- 
hood and  youth,  and  to  fit  them  to  share  in  wholesome  adult 
recreation.  A  tendency  to  withdraw  from  general  public 
recreation  is  seen  among  the  deaf,  and  for  this  reason  better 
training  in  skills  and  experience  in  socialized  play  is  furnished 
during  the  school  life  of  the  child  to  help  overcome  this  result 
of  the  handicap  of  deafness. 

Rhythm  is  most  essential  to  the  learning  of  speech.  The 
specialized  physical  education  program  supplements  this  work. 
Although  the  child  cannot  follow  the  general  course  of  study, 
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he  is  given  those  games,  plays,  dances,  and  exercises  which  are 
within  his  scope,  and  meet  his  particular  needs.  Dancing,  the 
true  expression  of  happy  childhood,  is  as  necessary  to  the  deaf 
as  to  the  hearing  child.  Deafness  in  no  way  makes  this  impos- 
sible, but  it  must  be  presented  and  stimulated  during  the 
formative  years.  Rhythmic  gymnastics  are  given  in  place  of 
formal  work.  The  demands  upon  the  deaf  create  fatigue 
which  is  best  overcome  through  the  freer  type  of  movements, 
and  lessons  are  planned  to  release  the  child  from  the  strain  of 
close  attention  while  giving  him  bodily  relaxation. 

Imaginative  play  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  deaf 
ohild.  His  handicap  has  robbed  him  of  much  of  the  fantasy  of 
his  age  level,  and  through  special  work  in  this  field  of  play,  he 
makes  up  for  some  of  this  loss.  Posture  work  among  the  deaf 
follows  the  general  work  in  the  course  of  study.  There  is  a 
greater  tendency  toward  faulty  head  carriage  than  is  seen 
among  normal  children  and  special  posture  work  must  be 
given  to  overcome  it,  time  being  allotted  for  this  in  addition  to 
regular  class  activities. 

Physical  education  for  the  deaf  must  always  offer  studies 
and  practice  in  lip  reading,  which  is  the  child's  key  to  under- 
standing. The  language  of  the  whole  range  of  activities  must 
be  learned  as  well  as  the  skills.  The  building  of  the  deaf 
child's  ability  to  meet  life  in  a  society  which  demands  of  him 
that  which  normal  hearing  people  offer  make  his  training  in 
physical  education  of  vital  and  unique  importance. 

Organized  Recess 

Organized  recess  is  a  direct  carry-over  of  the  recreational 
phase  of  the  physical  education  program.  The  organization  of 
games  is  planned  in  the  classroom  where  activities  are  selected 
to  meet  the  ability  of  the  pupils  and  where  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  schedule  to  be  carried  on  under  student  leadership. 
An  exception  to  student  control  is  found  in  primary  grades 
where  on  account  of  the  age  level  there  must  be  direct  teacher 
supervision. 

During  these  periods  which  are  devoted  to  the  organization, 
fundamental  skills  are  practiced,  rules  learned,  captains  elected, 
and  group  leaders  are  appointed  to  assume  responsibility  for 
play  equipment.  The  pupils  are  also  made  acquainted  with 
play  space  in  the  yard  which  is  allotted  to  their  class.  When 
well  organized  preliminary  plans  are  arranged,  the  program 
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becomes  automatic  under  student  leadership.  An  excellent 
example  of  such  organization  with  maximum  use  of  yard  space 
can  be  found  at  the  Sherwin  School  where  nine  games  of  squash 
ball  are  played  daily  under  a  rotating  schedule. 

Each  year  more  schools  are  following  the  planned  game 
schedule  for  recess  because  under  capable  teacher  control  it 
improves  discipline,  promotes  team  spirit,  encourages  initiation 
and  leadership.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  pupils  look 
forward  to  their  daily  recess  where  they  have  learned  the  joy 
of  healthy,  sane,  orderly  play  is  the  strongest  recommendation 
for  the  more  extended  use  of  the  organized  recess. 


Military  Drill 

The  system  of  military  drill  which  was  installed  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  continues  to  pay  dividends  in  the 
present  conflict.  A  military  burden  unparalleled  in  history  is 
being  thrown  upon  young  men  barely  at  the  threshold  of 
citizenship.  The  duration  and  intensity  of  the  conflict  they 
are  fighting  no  man  can  foretell. 

It  is  the  duty  of  educators  to  prepare  the  boys  in  school 
today  not  only  for  the  ways  of  peace  to  whose  return  we  all 
look  forward,  but  also  to  prepare  them  to  defend  their  country 
and  themselves  in  the  stern  days  that  lie  ahead.  War  is  a  grim 
schoolmaster  that  teaches  but  one  lesson,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  military  drill  given  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
today  teaches  the  elementary  lessons  in  war's  dark  curriculum. 

Grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  mihtary  science,  Boston 
boys  are  advancing  to  commissions  rapidly  in  our  expanding 
Army.  Below  are  certain  quotations  from  letters  received  by 
the  military  instructors  of  this  city  illustrative  of  this. 

From  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama:  "The  drilling  I  had  at 
Public  Latin  School  has  helped  me  very  much.  Although  I 
am  a  recruit  I  am  also  an  acting  Sergeant  drilling  fifty  men 
in  the  close  order  drill." 

From  the  Marine  Officers'  Training  School:  ''The  teaching 
of  the  basic  Infantry  Drill  that  I  received  in  the  Boston  schools 
has  made  me  an  outstanding  candidate  for  a  commission." 

From  Fort  Knox:  "I  made  application  along  with  400  other 
men  for  Officers'  Training  School.  After  a  series  of  tests  I  was 
one  of  twenty  selected,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  owe  my  wonder- 
ful chance  to  the  training  I  received  in  the  Boston  schools." 
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From  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  "I  have  just  received 
my  Majorit}'^  and  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  I  owe  my  advance- 
ment as  a  Commissioned  Oifficer  to  the  basic  training  I  received 
from  you  —  the  ability  to  give  orders  and  commands,  con- 
fidence in  my  ability  to  execute  orders,  and  the  capacity  of 
passing  on  my  knowledge  to  other  men." 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  letters  are  being  received  by 
the  instructors  from  every  part  of  the  world  from  the  young 
men  who  received  military  training  in  the  schools  of  Boston. 
Testimonials  of  this  sort  are  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
possible  to  the  abiding  value  of  our  system  of  military  drill 
which  has  schooled  the  future  officers  of  our  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  in  five  great  wars. 

We  are  proud  to  announce  that  nine  of  our  regular  instructors 
have  been  called  to  active  service  with  the  armed  forces.  Their 
places  are  being  filled  by  temporary  reserve  or  retired  officers. 

Our  pride  in  the  way  our  corps  is  aiding  the  national  war 
effort  has  its  tincture  of  sadness.  One  of  our  number.  Major 
Joseph  J.  Hughes,  was  among  those  captured  at  Bataan 
Peninsula  when  that  position  finally  fell  to  the  Japanese.  Our 
sadness  at  his  misfortune  and  our  concern  for  his  welfare  cannot, 
however,  entirely  dim  our  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  military 
instructor  in  the  Boston  public  schools  was  among  those  who 
wrote  one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  our  nation's  history. 

High  School  Athletics 

The  athletic  program  is  but  one  of  the  functions  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education.  In  war  eras  the  spirit 
of  competition,  physical  contact,  and  physical  fitness  is  ac- 
centuated. Such  is  not  the  situation  in  the  Boston  schools, 
for  our  athletic  program  is  soundly  planned  not  only  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  peace  but  to  satisfy  the  strictest  military 
program  in  wartimes. 

The  field  of  activity  in  high  school  sports  is  restricted  to 
football,  baseball,  track,  and  hockey,  and  each  high  school 
open  to  boys  has  a  representative  team  in  all  four  sports. 
The  practice  sessions  in  these  sports  are  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  faculty  coach,  and  have  as  their  purpose  the  teaching 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  games,  the  code  of  sportsmanship, 
and  the  care  and  physical  development  of  the  body.  The 
so-called  "cut"  has  never  been  found  in  our  athletic  set-up, 
and  the  underlying  principle  of  the  program  of  sports  has  been 
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to  develop  the  boy  with  average  and  under-average  athletic 
talent  as  well  as  to  add  finesse  to  the  boy  possessing  athletic 
skill. 

Three  things  are  necessary  for  a  boy  to  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  one  of  these  athletic  squads.  He  must  (1)  meet 
the  scholastic  requirements;  (2)  pass  the  physical  examination 
of  the  school  doctor  or  his  family  physician;  (3)  present  in 
writing  the  consent  of  his  parents.  With  these  qualifications 
completed  the  boy  becomes  a  member  of  the  squad  and  main- 
tains this  membership  as  long  as  he  desires. 

The  actual  work  is  divided  into  two  groups:  the  preliminary 
training  period,  and  the  inter-school  competition  period.  The 
preliminary  training  period  usually  extends  about  three  weeks 
and  is  under  the  control  of  the  teacher  coach.  During  this 
period  the  boy  participates  in  fundamental  exercises  that  are 
designed  to  strengthen  his  body  and  correct  any  minor  physical 
defects  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  inter-school  competition. 
The  inter-school  competition  period  usually  lasts  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  depending  upon  the  sport.  During  this  period 
the  boy  is  taught  the  finesse  of  the  game  and  tests  his  skill  in 
competition  with  boys  from  other  schools.  This  period  is 
planned  so  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  meeting  a  week  with 
another  school,  at  which  time  the  boy  finds  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  experiences  and  the  skill  he  has  acquired  during 
the  practice  periods.  These  weekly  games,  or  meets,  are 
handled  by  competent  officials  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  to  supervise  the  games.  A  doctor  is 
always  in  attendance  at  these  contests. 

No  boy  is  allowed  to  participate  in  either  the  practice  or  the 
actual  playing  without  being  completely  equipped.  The 
equipment  is  of  the  best  material  obtainable  and  is  designed  to 
protect  the  boy  against  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  For 
many  years  the  Boston  schools  have  been  equipped  as  well  as, 
and  even  better  than,  most  college  squads.  Our  excellent 
record  in  preventing  injuries  in  competition  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  excellence  of  this  equipment. 

The  football  practice  season  starts  the  opening  day  of  school 
and  extends  throughout  the  month  of  September.  The  inter- 
school  competition  period  starts  the  first  week  in  October  and 
extends  through  the  month  of  November.  Each  school  par- 
ticipates in  from  six  to  eight  games.  The  hockey  practice 
season  starts  the  first  of  December  and  game  period  extends 
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from  January  1  until  February  22.  Each  school  participates 
weekly  in  six  to  eight  games.  The  track  preliminary  training 
starts  immediately  after  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  actual 
competition  starts  the  last  week  in  January  and  extends  to 
the  first  week  in  March.  The  baseball  preliminary  practice 
season  runs  from  the  middle  of  March  until  April  19.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  this  sport,  two  inter-school  games  a  week  are 
played  by  most  teams,  making  a  complete  schedule  of  about 
fifteen  games  per  team.  If  a  boy  wishes  to  participate  in  two 
successive  sports  he  must  remain  inactive  for  a  three-week 
period  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sport. 

A  boy  who  successfully  completes  a  season  has  had  a  thorough 
training  in  the  sports  he  has  selected.  Many  schools  grant 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  school  insignia  or  monogram  for 
achievement  in  school  sports.  The  particular  requirements  for 
earning  and  wearing  these  awards  are  under  the  control  of  the 
principals  of  the  various  schools.  There  are  no  championships 
or  personal  awards  to  be  gained  in  our  system  of  competition^ 
the  real  reward  for  the  successful  completion  of  this  course  in 
athletics  being  a  sound  body,  an  alert  and  responsive  mind,  a 
well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  sports,  and  all  that  good 
sportsmanship  implies. 

Many  of  the  boys  have  continued  their  athletic  careers  in 
higher  institutions  where  they  have  been  eminently  successful. 
Other  boys  have  gone  into  military  service  where  the  funda- 
mental lessons  of  competitive  athletics  learned  in  the  Boston 
school  system  have  enabled  them  to  achieve  recognition.  All 
who  have  participated  have  qualified  themselves  as  better 
citizens  and  have  carried  the  lessons  they  learned  in  their 
games  to  their  stations  in  life. 

Playgrounds 

The  1941  playground  season  found  158  playgrounds  open  in 
Boston.  These  areas  were  under  supervision  from  July  7  to 
August  29.  A  trained  group  of  teachers  carried  on  a  program 
of  recreational  activities  which  varied  with  the  demands  of 
space  and  finance. 

"The  playground  should  be  the  city  child's  backyard"  has 
been  truly  said  by  the  father  of  the  playground  movement  in 
America.  Boston  has  placed  her  play  areas  throughout  the 
city  to  meet  this  need.  The  success  of  the  playground  depends 
on  its  location  and  its  leadership,  and  many  of  our  obscure  play- 
grounds are  the  cherished  spots  of  children  who  might  other- 
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wise  be  forced  into  unwholesome  surroundings.  There  are 
many  parks  which  conduct  activities  on  a  large  scale.  The 
playground  corner  for  little  children  is  the  place  where  they 
may  spend  many  happy  hours,  away  from  the  hazards  of 
traffic  or  restricted  areas. 

The  playground  program  aims  to  develop  healthier  and 
better  adjusted  youth.  The  active  boy  does  not  get  into  the 
difficulties  that  idleness  fosters.  The  girl  who  plays  in  the 
open  air  builds  a  healthier  body  than  the  child  who  finds  no 
place  for  play.  Activities  which  challenge  skill  of  body  and 
quickness  of  mind  are  offered  on  the  playground.  Sand  boxes, 
swings,  and  slides  are  seen  under  shelters  which  protect  the 
Uttle  children  from  heat  and  the  more  active  games  of  older 
boys  and  girls.  Shower  heads  built  out  from  school  buildings 
offer  pleasant  relief  on  hot  summer  days. 

Handwork  for  the  American  Red  Cross  gives  the  child  many 
happy  hours  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  too  is  contributing 
to  less  fortunate  boys  and  girls.  Story  hour  brings  eager  little 
minds  into  the  land  of  fantasy  and  joy,  and  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Boston  Public  Library  many  playgrounds 
have  their  own  libraries,  and  the  children  learn  to  love  this 
happy  form  of  leisure. 

Morning  concerts  of  cultural  and  educational  music  are  open 
to  the  children  on  the  Esplanade,  and  the  trips  made  to  these 
concerts  and  to  the  fascinating  and  instructive  displays  at  the 
Children's  Museum  make  pleasant  outings  during  the  season. 
The  Knot  Hole  Gang  offers  the  boys  and  girls  the  opportunity 
to  see  professional  baseball  games  at  Braves  Field  throughout 
the  season. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  playground  activities  tells  but  part 
of  the  story  of  recreation  under  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education.  Each  season  brings  new  problems  and  new  ways 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  Boston's  children,  but  the  system 
which  "brings  the  playground  to  the  child"  fills  a  great  need 
in  his  leisure  hours. 

JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
The  cooperation  of  the  schools  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
continues  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  school  program. 
Children  always  want  to  help,  particularly  those  less  fortunate 
than  themselves.  When  they  know  that  the  work  they  do 
is  to  bring  some  measure  of  happiness  to  a  child  in  a  hospital 
or  in  some  other  country  they  respond  with  eagerness  and 
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enthusiasm.  Moreover,  this  kind  of  work  helps  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  character  of  the  child  in  that  he  becomes  a  potential 
benefactor  of  humanity,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  lessons 
that  the  schools  can  teach. 

Four  hundred  scrapbooks  were  made  by  pupils  in  grades  IV 
and  V  in  eighty-six  classes.  Two  hundred  fifty-two  Tangram 
puzzles  and  seventy  sets  of  pocket  checker  boards  with  checkers 
were  also  made  and  so  well  done  that  they  were  included  in  the 
Ditty  bags. 

At  the  Donald  McKay  School  twenty-three  covers  were  made 
for  the  Braille  stories.  Half  of  these  have  been  sent  to  the 
National  Headquarters  to  be  used  for  exhibition  purposes. 

An  exhibition  of  Red  Cross  sewing  was  held  at  Roslindale 
High  School  Annex  in  connection  with  the  annual  fashion  show. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  Club  at  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
School  entertained  parents  with  an  exhibition  of  work  done 
throughout  the  year.  Included  were  three  letters  of  thanks 
received  from  children  in  England  to  whom  Christmas  boxes 
had  been  sent. 

School  correspondence  has  been  exchanged  by  the  Capen 
and  Theodore  Lyman  schools  with  schools  in  Alaska,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Texas.  The  Edward  Everett  School  received  a 
portfolio  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Charlestown  High  School  sent  twenty-five  Morse  key  boards 
to  the  Red  Cross  Harvard  Hospital  Unit  in  Salisbury,  England. 

Woodworking  and  mechanical  drawing  classes  at  Hyde  Park 
High  School  made  eight  Acey  Ducey  boards  for  Chelsea  Naval 
Hospital. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  knitting  and  sewing  which 
has  been  done  in  the  Boston  schools  of  the  Chapter:  1,474 
knitted  garments,  74  afghans,  1,778  sewed  garments. 

Summary  of  Surgical  Dressings 


School 


Number  of 
Hours 


Number  of 
Dressings 


Brandeis  Vocational  High  School 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

Girls'  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

South  Boston  High  School 


5,792 
19,340 
65,050 
27,810 

6,230 
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Following  is  a  summary  of  work  accomplished  at  the  play- 
grounds conducted  by  the  Boston  public  school  system : 

270  afghan  squares 
2  afghans 
2  doll  houses 
224  dolls  (rag) 
1  5-piece  furniture  set 
1,079  oil  cloth  animals,  purses,  etc.  • 

1,281  miscellaneous  articles  (bean  bags,  belts  (paper), 
bracelets,  dolls,  flowers  (yarn),  hair  decorations, 
lapel  ornaments,  marble  bags,  necklaces  (macaroni, 
paper,  shells,  shoe  buttons),  pin-wheels,  puzzles, 
sewing  aprons 

Mrs.  Reginald  S.  Parker,  director  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
spoke  at  the  meeting  of  playground  teachers  held  at  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  June,  and  during  the 
summer  visited  the  group  meetings  held  at  the  centers  in 
Dorchester,  Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury,  and  the  West  End. 

Scrapbooks  have  been  distributed  to  15  local  hospitals  and 
institutions.  Most  of  the  625  scrapbooks  were  made  in  grades 
IV  and  V.  Forty  jig  saw  puzzles  were  sent  to  the  South  Depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  One  hundred  fifty  story 
books,  scrapbooks,  pencils  and  paper,  and  children's  aprons 
were  sent  to  the  emergency  nursery  schools. 

MUSIC 

An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  unify  the 
purpose  and  methods  of  music  instruction  in  order  to  raise 
performance  standards  of  individuals  and  groups.  Courses  of 
study  have  been  prepared  for  experimental  use  as  follows: 

1.  Course  of  study  for  grades  I  to  IV,  inclusive. 

2.  Course  of  study  for  instrumental  work. 

3.  Establishment  of  minimum  requirements  for  grades 
X  to  XII,  inclusive. 

Although  the  Boston  schools  have  had  a  permanent  symphony 
orchestra  and  symphony  band  for  many  years,  they  have  not 
had  a  permanent  chorus.  A  chorus  composed  of  pupils  from 
the  various  high  schools  was  organized  during  the  school  year 
1941-42  and  presented  its  first  concert  to  a  capacity  audience 
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at  Jordan  Hall  in  May  1942.  The  program  was  artistically 
presented  and  well  received  by  an  enthusiastic  and  appreciative 
audience. 

Members  of  the  Music  Department  have  been  organized  into 
playing  units,  such  as  a  small  symphony  ensemble,  string  trio, 
string  quartet,  and  piano  teams,  and  cooperate  in  providing 
entertainment  for  various  civic  groups,  patriotic  assemblies, 
and  other  community  activities. 

Instrumental  units  are  to  be  found  in  practically  every  dis- 
trict with  classes  above  grade  VI.  These  groups  perform  at 
assembhes,  parent-teacher  meetings,  and  at  other  activities 
connected  with  the  school.  Often  our  school  orchestras  and 
bands  are  asked  to  participate  in  events  in  their  respective 
communities,  and  have  always  endeavored  to  cooperate. 
These  groups  should  be  congratulated  on  their  excellent 
appearance  and  conduct  at  civic  functions  during  the  past; 
viz.,  the  formal  opening  of  the  Book  Drive  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  on  the  steps  of  the  Public  Library  at  Copley  square, 
memorial  exercises  on  the  steps  of  the  State  House,  the  Parade* 
of  Heroes  on  June  7,  and  on  many  other  occasions.  The 
parade  of  the  Boston  school  cadets  is  one  of  the  main  events 
of  the  year  for  intermediate  and  high  school  bands  and  drum 
corps.  They  are  rated  by  competent  judges  on  their  marching 
and  playing  ability,  and  each  unit  strives  to  secure  first  place. 
This  past  year  was  no  exception  and  despite  the  disagreeable 
weather  thirty  high  school  groups  and  eighteen  intermediate 
groups  participated  and  gave  an  excellent  demonstration  of 
their  skill  and  abiUty. 

For  the  fourth  successive  season  the  school  children  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  were  privileged  to  hear  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  conducted  by  Wheeler  Beckett,  in  a  series  of 
six  concerts  planned  especially  to  give  the  maximum  amount  of 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  to  pupils  in  classes  above  grade 
VII.  Approximately  four  hundred  forty  students  from  the 
Boston  public  schools  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Usually  one  number  on  each  program  was  selected  by  the 
student  listeners  who  sent  to  Mr.  Beckett  the  name  of  a  sym- 
phony or  overture  they  would  like  to  have  played  on  the  next 
program.  About  a  week  prior  to  the  concert  printed  programs, 
were  distributed  to  students  who  had  purchased  tickets.  These 
programs  had  a  short  r^sum^  and  explanation  of  the  numbers 
to  be  performed,  and  in  this  way  supplemented  the  music  work 
in  the  schools. 
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In  the  spirit  of  the  times  the  schools  were  requested  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  good-neighbor  policy  by  the  study  of  music 
of  the  various  South  American  republics.  As  a  result  some 
excellent  programs  were  presented  last  spring. 

During  the  first  week  of  January  1942  each  school  was  sup- 
plied with  a  list  of  songs  to  be  used  during  air  raid  drills  and 
whenever  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  assemble  large  groups 
of  students  upon  short  notice.  Teachers  were  instructed  to 
make  sure  that  all  children  knew  these  songs  so  that  if  it  be- 
came necessary  to  group  children  from  various  schools  in  one 
central  location  they  would  all  know  the  words  and  music  of 
the  same  songs.  These  songs,  numbering  about  thirty,  are  of 
a  light  and  tuneful  nature  and  the  children  enjoy  singing  them. 
During  the  school  year  1941-42  for  the  first  time  a  circulating 
library  of  phonograph  records  has  aided  the  teaching  of  music 
appreciation.  These  records  are  in  the  office  of  the  director 
of  music,  and  members  of  the  department  have  the  privilege 
of  borrowing  them  and  taking  them  to  the  various  schools, 
thus  bringing  recordings  of  the  finer  type  of  music  to  the 
students. 

At  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  offered  a  course  entitled  "A  General  Course 
in  Public  School  Music."  The  first  half  of  the  course  was 
given  by  the  director  of  music  and  the  last  half  was  given  by 
various  assistant  directors  and  supervisors  who  have  had  much 
educational  experience  and  are  experts  on  the  subjects  assigned 
to  them. 

The  following  items  were  presented  during  this  course: 
Acoustics,  arranging  songs,  bands,  brass  instruments,  charac- 
teristics of  folk  songs,  child  voice,  glee  clubs  (intermediate  and 
high  schools),  Gregorian  chant,  history  of  public  school  music, 
how  to  criticize  a  song,  music  of  the  Mass,  orchestras,  per- 
cussion instruments,  piano  music  in  appreciation  (piano  ac- 
companiment in  songs),  planning  lessons,  review  of  new  books, 
string  instruments,  woodwind  instruments. 

This  course  was  attended  by  many  of  the  Boston  teachers, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  proved  invaluable  in  their  school 
work. 

The  Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Band,  the  personnel  of  which 
is  made  up  of  the  more  advanced  players  in  our  schools,  had  a 
very  successful  season  and  presented  several  interesting  and 
outstanding  concerts.     The  final  concert  of  each  organization 
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was   given   in   Jordan   Hall   and   received  with   applause   by 
enthusiastic  audiences. 

HOUSEHOLD   SCIENCE    AND   ARTS 

The   Value   of   Household   Science    in    the    Nutritional 
Program 

World  War  II  has  brought  special  recognition  to  the 
unique  contribution  of  household  science  training  and  the  im- 
portance of  successful  homemaking  as  factors  in  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  individual  and  the  strength  of  the  nation. 
While  America  is  the  best  fed  nation  in  the  world,  facts  indicate 
that  only  one-quarter  of  the  people  are  well  fed  and  more  than 
one-third  are  poorly  fed. 

It  is  the  families  in  the  low  income  bracket  that  usually 
suffer  the  most  from  malnutrition.  However,  many  who  can 
afford  ample  food  needlessly  neglect  their  diet  through  lack  of 
knowledge  and  through  poorly  established  food  customs. 

Science  has  made  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  last  two 
decades  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  through  diet.  Of  even 
greater  importance  is  the  contribution  of  food  study  in  main- 
taining optimal  health  by  proper  diet  throughout  the  life  cycle. 

Preparing  and  serving  wholesome  food  and  establishing  cor- 
rect food  habits  have  always  been  important  objectives  in 
teaching  home  economics.  The  present  war  has  greatly  moti- 
vated the  study  of  nutrition  in  school  as  well  as  in  the  defense 
program  of  the  nation.  In  the  household  science  and  arts 
classes  during  every  lesson  special  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  proper  food.  The  importance  of  balanced  meals  at  home 
and  in  school  has  been  stressed.  Pupils  have  been  encouraged 
to  include  the  protective  foods  in  their  diet.  The  purchase  of 
"penny"  milk  sold  in  the  schools  has  been  endorsed.  Our 
schools  can  function  more  widely  in  a  health  program  by 
awakening  parents  and  pupils  to  the  urgency  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  good  food  habits.  Meals  of  a  correct  dietary 
pattern  should  be  served  in  all  school  lunchrooms  and  in  house- 
hold science  classrooms.  To  do  this  may  involve  subordinating 
profits  and  removing  from  the  home  and  school  menus  the 
popular  food  items,  such  as  frankfurters,  candy,  and  carbonated 
beverages,  having  negligible  nutritional  value,  and  substituting 
foods  that  meet  more  adequately  the  dietary  requirements. 
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The  problem  of  overcoming  faulty  food  preference  involves 
careful  planning,  considerable  patience,  as  well  as  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  by  pupils,  parents,  teachers,  and  lunchroom 
managers. 

The  Teaching  of  Conservation   in   Sewing  and   Dress- 
making Classes 

In  the  sewing  classes  the  conservation  of  clothing  and  the 
renovation  of  garments  have  been  encouraged  in  order  to  have 
pupils  curtail  expenses  for  clothing.  This  year,  whenever  a 
pupil  needed  to  make  over  a  garment  or  shorten  a  dress,  this 
work  was  given  precedence  over  the  regular  class  project  and 
the  course  of  study  was  administered  through  these  and 
supplementary  problems. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  items  used  in  the  sewing  classes 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  war  conditions.  Teachers  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  giving  supplies  and  equipment 
extra  care  at  home  and  in  school,  in  order  that  the  maximum 
of  service  would  be  obtained  from  every  article. 

The  urgent  demands  of  the  Red  Cross  have  met  with  a 
willing  response  from  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  household 
arts  classes.  This  year  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter, 
Junior  Red  Cross,  acknowledges  completion  of  the  following 
classroom  projects: 

1,778  garments  sewed  by  hand  and  machine 
1,474  knitted  garments 
74  afghans 

Tentative  Course  of  Study  in   Child   Care  and   Home 
Nursing 

A  tentative  course  of  Study  in  Child  Care  and  Home  Nursing 
(Board  of  Superintendents'  Circular  No.  15,  1941-42)  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Household 
Science  and  Arts,  and  the  Supervising  Nurse,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Katharine  C.  McDonnell,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

This  course  was  planned  to  train  girls  in  the  household 
science  and  arts  classes  from  grade  IV  through  grade  X  to 
meet  their  responsibihties  in  caring  for  children  and  the  sick 
at  all  times,  especially  during  the  emergencies  of  war.  This 
course  plans  to  give  pupils  a  reverence  for  motherhood,  an 
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understanding  of  the  immeasurable  value  of  a  child,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  satisfaction  that  comes  in  administering 
comfort  to  the  sick. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  defined  in  the  following  aims: 

Aims  of  the  Course  in  Child  Care 

To  develop  in  older  children  an  awareness  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  younger  children  at  all  times,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  parents. 

To  develop  in  pupils  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  little 
children. 

To  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
child  care. 

To  develop  in  pupils  simple  skill  in  child  care.  This  skilJ 
will  vary  according  to  the  age,  size,  maturity,  intelligence,  and 
experience  of  the  pupil. 

To  give  children  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  caring  for  younger 
children. 

Aims  of  the  Course  in  Home  Nursing 

To  train  pupils  to  follow  intelligently  the  directions  of  the 
doctor,  nurse,  mother,  or  one  in  authority. 

To  train  pupils  to  observe  the  rules  of  sanitation  required 
of  those  who  administer  to  the  sick. 

To  train  pupils  to  give  the  sick  room  proper  care. 

To  train  pupils  to  keep  the  patient  clean  and  comfortable. 

To  prepare  and  serve  attractive,  wholesome  food,  suitable 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

To  instruct  pupils  in  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  caring 
for  patients  having  contagious  diseases,  in  order  to  protect  the 
nurse  and  others  from  being  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the 
contagion. 

MANUAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 
1.     Fine  Arts  Division 
Better  Teaching 

Early  in  1941  the  superintendent  urged  all  departments,, 
principals,  and  teachers  to  concentrate  on  better  teaching  as  an 
objective  for  the  school  year.  It  has  been  said  that  "the  room 
for  improvement  is  the  largest  room  in  the  world."  We  are 
all  in  this  room.     The  art  department  reconsidered  its  phit- 
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osophy  of  education,  its  specific  objectives  and  procedures,  and 
we  can  report  definite  improvement  in  many  phases  of  art 
teaching. 

Art  as  the  expression  of  life  is  better  understood.  There  is 
encouraging  evidence  of  pupil  experiment  with  brush,  crayon, 
and  pencil  instead  of  over-demonstration  of  adult  techniques 
and  formulas.  Subject  matter  of  drawings  and  paintings 
shows  more  expression  of  pupil  experiences  and  imagination, 
rather  than  ideas  copied  or  translated  from  the  lives  of  other 
people.  Design  is  more  closely  related  to  different  age  levels 
and  various  capacities  for  learning.  Childish  delight  in  playing 
with  colors,  lines,  and  shapes  is  more  happily  directed  toward 
the  creation  of  beauty  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  little 
children.  There  is  increasing  attention  in  upper  grades  to  art 
in  relation  to  living  conditions  in  a  world  working  toward 
civilization.  More  and  better  thinking  in  three  dimensions  is 
encouraged  through  modeling,  weaving,  and  other  skills, 
especially  in  the  upper  grades. 

Much  ingenuity  and  thrift  have  been  developed  through  the 
use  of  salvaged  materials.  "Junk  jewelry"  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
sounds  and  many  a  scrap  of  metal,  glass,  leather,  cloth,  or 
macaroni  has  been  transformed  by  design  and  craftsmanship 
into  a  comforting  bit  of  beauty  appropriate  to  war  economy. 
Recognition  of  values  created  by  human  skill  and  labor  helps 
to  prevent  vandalism. 

Thus,  better  art  teaching  means  better  understanding  of 
childhood  and  society  as  well  as  increased  knowledge  of  art. 

Art  Week 

The  first  week  in  November  1941  was  particularly  successful 
as  a  celebration  of  National  Art  Week.  The  organization  of 
fourteen  sections  of  the  city  into  regional  groups  to  study  and 
promote  the  art  interests  of  each  locality  proved  so  successful 
that  it  will  be  continued.  Intermediate  and  high  school  art 
teachers  met  with  supervisors  to  plan  appropriate  ways  of 
enlisting  local  agencies,  citizens,  and  school  children  in  Art 
Week  exhibits,  talks,  demonstrations,  and  other  activities.  No 
two  groups  did  the  same  thing,  but  much  was  accomplished 
toward  art  consciousness  in  each  section  of  the  city. 

The  schools  carried  on  their  usual  Art  Week  activities  and 
the  city  stores  cooperated  in  many  ways.  The  Jordan  Marsh 
Company    Exhibit    of    pupils'    drawings,    paintings,    designs, 
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sculpture,  and  craftwork  attracted  nearly  four  thousand  visi- 
tors and  created  much  favorable  interest  in  art  education. 

National  Education  Association  Convention  in  Boston 

The  Boston  public  school  posters  of  1940  invited  the  National 
Education  Association  to  Boston  and  they  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. Needless  to  say  that  this  great  gathering  of  educators 
taxed  our  skills  and  energies  to  the  utmost.  The  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Art  Education  Section  alone  fills  a  volume 
of  one  hundred  seventy-eight  pages.  The  art  department  of 
Boston  united  to  make  the  visiting  art  teachers  feel  repaid  for 
coming.  The  meetings  were  considered  successful  in  every 
way. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum, 
and  many  art  groups  contributed  most  generously  to  this  edu- 
cational event  and  helped  Boston  retain  its  title  "The  Athens 
of  America." 

Moving  Pictures  in  Color 

One  of  our  most  interesting  and  successful  exhibits  is  the 
motion  picture  of  children  making  designs.  Beginning  in  the 
primary  schools,  it  shows  the  increasing  power  which  comes 
with  progressive  experiments  in  building  patterns,  no  two  alike, 
but  all  solving  problems  according  to  basic  principles  of  design. 
This  film  was  shown  twice  at  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Convention  and  is  very  popular  with  children  and  teachers 
in  our  own  schools.  The  Department  of  Visual  Education  took 
the  pictures  in  cooperation  with  the  art  department. 

Junior  Red  Cross 

The  National  Junior  Red  Cross  Convention  in  Washington 
was  omitted  this  year,  due  to  war  conditions,  but  the  work  in 
schools  was  more  extensive  and  varied  than  ever.  Pupils  of 
every  grade,  from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  designed 
and  made  valentines,  wreaths,  booklets,  menu  covers,  and  other 
things  for  children  in  hospitals  and  men  in  service.  The  Braille 
book  covers,  made  at  the  Donald  McKay  School,  were  par- 
ticularly good  in  design  and  craftsmanship. 

Federal  Art  Project 

After  years  of  service  to  the  Boston  public  schools,  the 
Federal  Art  Project,  under  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
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was  discontinued  for  all  except  war  work.  A  particularly  fine 
series  of  carved  oak  panels  was  installed  in  June  1942  in  the 
outer  office  of  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls,  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  skill  and  generous  extra  services  of  the 
woodcarvers  working  under  the  supervision  of  William  R. 
Boelhoff. 

We  shall  miss  the  Art  Project  as  a  source  of  original  works 
of  art  for  the  schools.  The  restoration  of  pictures  and  casts 
was  an  unprecedented  service.  We  hope  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  find  some  way  to  continue  its  support  of  the 
arts  in  a  democratic  society  when  the  war  is  over.  Under 
favorable  economic  conditions,  people  naturally  support  the 
various  arts  as  a  source  of  human  satisfaction.  During 
emergencies  the  government  does  well  to  protect  and  culti- 
vate the  mechanical  and  artistic  skills  by  which  real  values 
are  produced. 

School  Posters 

Two  new  air  brush  machines,  shared  by  several  high  schools, 
prompted  some  interesting  experiments  in  spreading  color. 
Ideas  and  designs  are  still  the  most  important  factors  in  a 
good  poster,  but  there  is  inspiration  in  modern  tools  for  modern 
youth,  and  we  hear  of  interesting  competition  among  boys 
who  want  to  try  the  air  brush. 

Many  posters  of  civic  value  were  made  at  the  request  of 
Fire  Commissioner  William  Arthur  Reilly,  w^ho  used  them  in 
the  city-wide  campaign  of  Fire  Prevention  Week.  These  and 
many  Accident  Prevention  Posters  were  exhibited  at  Symphony 
Hall.  Some  posters  made  by  intermediate  school  pupils  were 
surprisingly  good.  They  are  still  used  to  warn  citizens  against 
carelessness. 

Even  the  animals  must  have  been  pleased  with  the  "Be 
Kind  to  Animals"  posters  which  won.  prizes  in  the  annual 
competition. 

Exhibitions 

Pupils'  work  was  shown  in  the  "Young  America  Paints" 
Exhibit  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  and  our  neighboring  town 
of  Brookline  has  borrowed  several  small  exhibits  to  be  shown 
in  schools. 

In  the  spring  of  1942  the  Institute  of  Modern  Art  invited 
the  Boston  public  schools  to  exhibit  in  their  handsome  galleries 
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at  210  Beacon  street,  opening  June  15,  1942.  The  work  was 
so  colorful  and  lively  that  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  exhibit 
open  all  summer,  changing  the  content  at  the  end  of  July. 

While  no  school  work  is  done  especially  for  exhibition,  it  is 
evident  that  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and  creating  designs 
are  as  natural  to  young  Americans  as  to  any  children  in  the 
world.  Young  people  need  time,  space,  tools,  and  inspiring 
teachers.  The  Boston  public  schools  are  supplying  these  with 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  arts  are  comparable  to  the  sciences  in  their  educational 
importance.  There  is  every  indication  that  America  will  be 
the  art  center  of  the  world  after  this  war,  not  only  as  guardian 
of  the  art  treasures  of  the  past,  but  as  the  design  leader  for  new 
styles  in  a  new  age.  The  arts  of  language,  music,  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  the  dance,  and  drama,  with 
all  their  related  activities,  are  the  ways  in  which  human  life 
finds  expression.  Education  perpetuates  and  develops  these 
as  evidences  of  civilized  life. 

The  world  is  seeing  now  what  can  be  done  by  way  of  destruc- 
tion. No  similar  demonstration  has  ever  been  made  to  show 
what  can  be  done  by  way  of  creating  an  orderly  and  beautiful 
world  for  the  human  family.  It  is  an  inspiring  challenge  to 
the  imagination. 

2.     Mechanic  Arts 
Enrollments 

Grade  VI  —  There  was  a  decrease  in  enrollment  in  the 
mechanic  arts  course  of  43  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  in 
the  manual  training  classes  of  8.7  per  cent.  The  percentage 
of  decrease  for  the  grade  was  12.9  per  cent. 

Grades  VII  and  VIII  —  Mechanic  arts  classes  increased 
3  per  cent;  manual  training  courses  decreased  2  per  cent. 
There  was  a  slight  increase  (5  pupils)  in  the  two  grades.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  club  enrollments  of  22  per  cent. 

Grade  IX — Mechanic  arts  classes  increased  9.8  per  cent. 
In  elective  shop  work  and  drafting  there  was  a  decrease  of 
19  per  cent. 

High  School  Major 
Grade  IX  —  There  was  an  increase  of  16  per  cent 
Grade  X  —  Showed  an  increase  of  2.5  per  cent 
Grade  XI  —  Showed  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent 
Grade  XII  —  Showed  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent 

(Table  B  shows  enrollments  in  cooperative,  mechanic  arts,  and  elective 
courses  in  high  schools.) 
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Shop  Instruction 

The  conduct  and  accomplishments  of  shop  classes  during  the 
year  has  been  strongly  affected  by  inability  to  secure  supplies; 
by  work  for  the  Red  Cross,  Defense  Production  Committee, 
and  the  Model  Airplane  Project. 

The  use  of  salvaged  material  has  been  stressed,  and  particu- 
larly in  sheet  metal  classes  where  tin  cans  and  other  sheet  metal 
material  was  collected  in  large  quantities  it  has  been  quite 
successful.  Until  the  Government  required  them,  collapsible 
tubes  were  used  for  making  solder.  A  change  in  the  method  of 
ordering,  from  the  contract  system  to  direct  purchase,  has  been 
very  helpful.     We  have  a  priority  rating  of  A-10. 

More  toys,  games,  etc.,  were  made  for  the  Red  Cross  for 
Christmas  than  ever  before. 

For  the  Defense  Production  Committee  we  have  made 
wooden  splints,  traction  splints,  stretchers,  water  pails,  bomb 
scoops,  and  shields  in  large  numbers. 

Model  Airplane  Project 

On  February  9  M.  Norcross  Stratton  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  announced  a  program  for  making  model 
aircraft  for  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  The  Associate  Director 
of  Manual  Arts  was  assigned  as  Local  Director  of  Airplane 
Projects,  and  a  recommendation  by  Mr.  Stratton  was  accepted 
that  the  quota  for  Boston  be  150  sets  each  of  50  types  of  planes, 
covering  those  of  both  the  United  and  Axis  Nations.  Mr. 
Willis  C.  Brown  was  assigned  to  the  project,  and  he  began  work 
on  March  2.     The  following  committee  was  also  appointed: 

Model  Airplane  Committee 
1941-42 

Edward  C.  Emerson,  Chairman,  Associate  Director  of  Manual 

Arts 

Representing  the  High  Schools 
Bertram  C.  Richardson,  East  Boston  High 

Representing  the  Intermediate  Schools 
Gunnar  Munnick,  Abraham  Lincoln 

James  A.  Crowley,  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
Ralph  J.  Neilsen,  Thomas  N.  Hart 

Representing  the  Elementary  Schools 

Francis  J.  Lyons,  Emerson 
Charles  A.  Packard,  Roger  Wolcott 
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An  inadequate  number  of  sets  of  plans  for  the  first  20 
planes  was  received  on  February  20.  These  were  supple- 
mented later  until  sufficient  plans  were  available.  The  plans  were 
graded  according  to  difficulty,  and  were  assigned  to  different 
schools  according  to  the  number  of  woodworking  pupils  in  the 
different  grades.  Because  of  the  fact  that  only  20  plans  were 
received  out  of  the  50,  it  was  impossible  to  plan  efficiently; 
but  the  project  was  launched  at  a  general  teachers'  meeting  on 
March  12.  The  second  set  of  20  plans  was  not  issued  until 
after  the  April  vacation,  and  the  final  set  of  10  was  not  received 
until  the  latter  part  of  May.  Loss  of  school  time  for  registra- 
tion, and  gasoline  and  sugar  rationing  handicapped  production. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Government,  as  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Stratton,  was  that  each  individual  boy  should  make  as  many 
planes  as  possible.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  would 
not  produce  the  number  of  acceptable  planes  required,  due 
primarily  to  the  lateness  in  receiving  plans.  Therefore,  the 
individual  scheme  was  changed  to  production  methods  in  all 
classes,  and  5,413  planes  were  finished  by  the  close  of  school. 
However,  these  did  not  make  even  a  complete  set  of  planes  for 
the  first  quota.  Some  teachers  exceeded  their  quotas;  some 
did  not  complete  them.  Regular  manual  training  work  was 
stopped  and  preference  given  to  model  airplane  construction. 
The  teachers  were  urged  to  give  extra  time.  The  masters  were 
asked  to  cooperate  in  arranging  classes  of  their  more  skillful 
pupils.  Our  school  shops  became  practically  model  airplane 
production  plants. 

The  majority  of  our  teachers  gave  more  than  100  per  cent 
cooperation.  They  came  early,  worked  late,  and  also  rendered 
service  on  holidays  and  Saturdays.  Several  teachers  bought 
special  machinery,  one  paying  almost  $100  for  a  machine.  One 
man  took  an  eighty-mile  trip  to  get  part  of  a  machine  which  he 
had  at  a  summer  camp.  Shop  foremen  reorganized  all  their 
shops  for  building  airplanes,  and  in  nearly  all  schools  airplane 
parts  were  being  made  by  teachers  of  sheet  metal,  electricity, 
and  printing.  The  enthusiasm  and  tireless  effort  of  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  are  deserving  of  commendation. 

There  was  some  lack  of  full  cooperation.  While  this  was 
very  small,  it  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  final  deliveries, 
because  the  schools  in  which  failures  occurred  had  quotas 
which  were  needed  to  fill  the  entire  order. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
planes   were   made   by   grade   VI   pupils.     This   project   was 
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started  by  the  Government  primarily  as  a  secondary  school 
project,  and  was  extended  to  intermediate  schools.  It  was  not 
assumed  that  elementary  schools  could  successfully  make  any 
of  the  planes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  best  work  that 
we  had  was  done  by  grade  VI  pupils. 

Even  though  we  did  not  succeed  in  filling  our  whole  quota  of 
7,500  planes,  taking  into  consideration  the  handicaps  under 
which  we  worked,  the  results  were  Uttle  less  than  remarkable. 
Probably  in  the  fall  the  quota  will  be  completed.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Many  of  the  schools  have 
parts  almost  ready  to  assemble.  It  is  possible  that  we  shall  be 
asked  to  continue  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Army. 

Substitute  and  Temporary  Teachers 

Effect  of  War  Conditions  on  Teachers  and  Those  on 
THE  Temporary  List 

It  became  apparent  early  last  year  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  approved  teachers  for  state- 
aided  courses  unless  temporary  pay  was  greatly  increased.  As 
this  was  not  deemed  advisable,  it  became  necessary  to  assign 
from  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts  men  who  were  state- 
approved  and  who  could  be  assigned  to  trade  teaching.  One 
man  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education; 
two  men  were  assigned  to  National  Defense  Training;  two  men 
to  South  Boston  High  School  to  teach  cooperative  subjects; 
two  men  to  the  Boston  Trade  School,  and  during  the  year  three 
men  were  reached  upon  the  list  who  were  temporary  teachers 
in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  Roslindale  High  School, 
making  a  total  of  10  for  whom  substitutes  had  to  be  found. 

Ten  men  are  in  the  armed  forces,  five  of  whom  enlisted  after 
the  close  of  school,  making  a  total  of  20  places  which  have  to  be 
filled  by  temporary  teachers,  if  the  assignments  in  the  previous 
paragraphs  are  continued  next  year. 

Following  is  a  list  of  temporary  work  this  school  year: 

Temporary  teachers  employed 59 

Daily  temporary  programs 2,961  §  days 

Temporary  modeling  program 238   days 

Substitute  work  for  teachers  on  leave  of  absence    .        .        .  744    days 

Day-to-day  substitute  work  —  high 699   days 

Elementary  and  intermediate     . 360^  days 

Total  number   of   days   of   substitute  and   temporary 

work    . 5,003 
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From  the  Special  Class  list  three  young  women  who  were 
secured  had  had  some  work  at  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 
of  Mechanic  Arts  as  part  of  their  Teachers  College  course,  and 
they  have  been  used  as  temporary  teachers  in  sixth  grade 
schools  with  marked  success.  They  did  good  work,  and  were 
liked  by  the  masters. 

To  fill  these  positions,  of  the  50  men  on  our  substitutes'  list 
only  10  would  accept  temporary  service.  It  is  anticipated  that 
by  next  September  between  30  and  40  temporary  teachers 
will  be  needed.  Available  at  the  present  time  are  about  25 
including  those  young  women  who  will  have  been  especially 
trained  by  September  first  at  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 
of  Mechanic  Arts.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  grade  VI  shops 
will  have  to  be  closed  by  next  September.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  course  for  grade  VI  pupils  be  arranged  to  be 
taught  by  the  room  teacher. 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts 

This  school  has  been  much  affected  by  conditions.  Of  the 
twenty-three  pupils  belonging  in  September  1941,  five  have 
entered  military  service,  one  left  to  enter  defense  work,  five 
were  graduated,  and  seven  took  the  examination  for  admission 
in  September  1942.  That  will  leave  an  enrollment  next  fall  of 
twenty,  provided  no  others  drop  out  and  all  seven  are  admitted. 
Since  the  examination  in  May  several  requests  have  been 
received  for  admission  to  the  school.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  suggested  that  those  who  have  not  taken  the  examination 
but  are  otherwise  qualified  be  admitted  to  the  school  as  special 
students  on  the  same  basis  as  though  they  had  taken  the 
examination,  with  the  understanding  that  in  order  to  receive 
regular  admission  they  must  take  and  pass  the  examination 
next  May. 

So  great  was  the  scarcity  of  substitute  teachers  that  we  were 
obliged  to  use  men  of  the  graduating  class  almost  full  time. 
This  was  also  extended  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  second- 
year  class,  and  even  some  of  the  first-year  class  were  employed. 
As  it  was  impossible  for  these  men  to  do  their  Training  School 
work  and  teach  during  the  daytime,  arrangement  was  made 
with  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  give  the 
academic  work  after  4  o'clock  on  three  afternoons  and  on 
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Saturday  mornings.  Two  afternoons  were  assigned  to  them  to 
return  to  the  Training  School  for  their  work  there,  from 
4.30  to  6.30. 

In  March  a  class  was  started  at  the  Training  School  to  train 
women  as  temporary  teachers  for  grade  VI.  Six  were  enrolled. 
These  women  were  college  graduates,  and  residents  of  Boston 
with  one  exception,  and  she  was  admitted  by  special  permis- 
sion, with  the  understanding  that  she  would  be  a  permanent 
resident  of  Boston  on  employment.  In  June  the  forming  of  a 
class  of  young  women  who  are  high  school  graduates  and  who 
were  recommended  by  art  teachers  in  our  high  schools  was 
advocated,  and  a  summer  school  was  opened  for  these  girls  in 
addition  to  college  graduates.  There  are  10  in  the  course. 
One  of  them  is  a  permanent  special  class  teacher  who  is  con- 
templating changing  to  shop  work.  These  young  women  are 
doing  excellent  work,  and  will  make  good  temporary  teachers 
in  grade  VI. 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

The  enrollment  for  the  agricultural  course  dropped  this  year 
from  160  to  109.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  grade 
IX  pupils  were  not  admitted  in  1941.  It  will  be  partially 
corrected  this  year  by  the  admission  of  a  new  grade  X  class. 
The  establishment  of  agricultural  courses  in  the  William  Barton 
Rogers  School  and  the  Mary  E.  Curley  School  will  also  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  enrollment. 

The  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Flower  Judging  Team  was 
awarded  first  honors  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Interscholastic 
Flower  Judging  and  Plant  Identification  Contest  at  the  Spring 
Flower  Show.  This  school  has  won  this  contest  eight  out  of 
the  ten  times  to  date.  The  competing  teams  come  from  the 
various  sections  of  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  graduates 
of  these  contests  have  won  recognition  in  this  field. 

The  exhibit  of  a  "Typical  City  Back  Yard  War  Garden" 
at  the  Annual  Spring  Flower  Show  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
was  awarded  first  honors  after  keen  competition  with  the 
exhibits  of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  School  and  the 
Worcester  North  High  School. 

Special  medallions  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
awarded  at  the  graduation  exercises.     These  honors  were  given 
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for  the  completion  of  two  to  four  years  of  superior  summer 
agricultural  practice. 

One  agricultural  student  won  scholarships  of  about  $400  in 
value. 

This  year  there  have  been  a  great  many  calls  on  the  part  of 
citizen  home  owners  for  pupils  to  care  for  their  home  grounds. 

The  local  Kiwanis  Club  and  this  school  conducted  a  joint 
flower  and  vegetable  show  last  September. 

The  Dean  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College  at  Amherst 
has  notified  the  school  that  it  has  been  the  leader  in  this  State 
in  sending  students  to  that  institution.  A  very  favorable 
comment  was  also  made  on  the  high  type  of  student  sent  to 
Amherst. 

High  Schools 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  enrollment  and 
placement  in  cooperative  high  schools.  Enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  892  to  1,096,  or  23  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  two 
factors:  interest  in  training  which  has  held  boys  in  school,  and 
increase  in  numbers  which  has  been  allowed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Still  further  increases  have  been 
approved  for  next  September. 

The  placement  situation  has  been  greatly  improved,  par- 
ticularly in  part-time  placement.  On  October  1,  24  more 
boys  were  enrolled  in  the  fifth  year  than  the  year  before,  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent.  On  the  four-weekly  report  for  June  25> 
there  were  301  boys  placed  in  industry  part-time,  which  is  an 
increase  of  166  over  those  of  the  same  date  last  year,  or  123 
per  cent.  On  full-time  fifth  year  placement,  420  were  placed, 
an  increase  of  32,  or  8  per  cent.  The  greatest  improvement 
in  part-time  placement  has  been  made  by  the  Charlestown 
High  School. 


Manual  Training  in  Grades  IV  and  V 

The  situation  in  fourth  and  fifth  grade  manual  training  and 
in  modeling  classes  is  practically  unchanged. 

Gardening 

The  efforts  of  our  youngsters  in  gardening  under  the  direction 
of  the  public  schools  are  of  commanding  importance  in  the  first 
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summer  of  World  War  II.  There  is  a  widespread  appreciation 
of  the  significant  contribution  to  the  "Food  for  Victory"  objec- 
tive that  is  being  made  by  two  thousand  children  who  are 
growing  vegetables  in  twenty-five  school  gardens  conducted 
by  the  Boston  School  Committee  throughout  our  entire  city. 
Of  no  less  importance  to  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers  are  the 
continuing  benefits  derived  from  the  garden  program,  in  war  as 
in  peace,  and  the  educational  gains  and  body-building  advan- 
tages of  cultivating  the  soil. 

The  Boston  public  schools  have  been  alert  to  the  necessity 
for  expansion  of  gardening  opportunities  during  the  war 
emergency,  and  the  home  gardening  program  that  was  some- 
what curtailed  several  years  ago  has  been  revived.  Masters 
and  teachers  throughout  the  school  system  cooperated  splen- 
didly in  the  registration  and  preliminary  instruction  of  over 
three  thousand  children  who  are  now  carrying  on  home  gardens 
in  furtherance  of  this  phase  of  our  vegetable  growing  program. 
These  children  are  regularly  visited  and  instructed  by  garden 
teachers. 

The  resurgence  of  the  garden  movement  has  returned  to 
active  practice  many  teachers  who  were  prominently  identified 
with  children's  gardening  during  1917-32,  but  who  have 
been  compelled  to  limit  their  activities  in  recent  years.  Other 
interested  teachers  have  entered  the  work  this  year  and  an 
excellent  corps  of  garden  experts  will  be  ready  to  maintain  an 
enlarged  program  if  further  expansion  is  required. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  conducts  an  annual 
Children's  Exhibition  that  stimulates  and  rewards  the  children 
for  excellence  in  gardening  and  the  society  extends  many 
services  to  the  teachers.  With  the  Women's  Municipal 
League  a  cooperative  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  a  long 
time  for  conducting  a  garden  and  nature  study  program  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  national  recognition.  The  Norfolk 
House  and  Prendergast  Preventorium  regularly  conduct  chil- 
dren's gardens  in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools.  Several 
of  the  Kiwanis  Clubs  are  promoting  children's  vegetable 
exhibitions  in  various  districts  this  year. 

Of  great  inspirational  value  to  the  garden  program  of  the 
Boston  public  schools  is  the  excellent  cooperation  that  has 
been  accorded  by  private  organizations. 
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October  Shop  Enrollment 


1946 

1941 

Percentage  of 

Increase 

Decrease 

Grade  VI: 

625 

4,525 

356 
4,129 

— 

43 

9 

Totals                            .               

5,150 

4,485 

— 

13 

Grades  VII,  VIII: 

3,750 
5,461 

3,863 
5,353 

3 

2 

Totals                

9,211 

9,216 

Trace 

Grade  IX,  Intermediate: 

Major  (Mechanic  Arts,  including  drawing) .... 

1,928 
333 

140 

2,117 
252 

162 

10 
16 

24 

Grade  IX,  High  School: 

Totals                                     

2,401 

2,531 

5 

105 

788 

800 

90 

952 

33 

680 
210 

21 

14 

15 

18,455 

18,197 

— 

1 

PENMANSHIP 

Objectives 

The  aim  is  to  develop  a  ready  means  of  expression  which 
shall  be  acquired  by  the  child  with  as  little  strain  as  possible. 
He  should  carry  away  from  the  formal  penmanship  lesson  a 
facihty  in  writing  which  reflects  itself  in  all  his  school  work. 
Bad  habits  are  easy  to  acquire  and  hard  to  correct.  The 
teachers  stress  form  and  not  speed,  as  legibility  is  of  great 
importance  because  handwriting  next  to  the  spoken  word  is 
man's  primary  instrument  of  social  intercommunication. 
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Special  attention  has  been  given  to  improve  the  teachers 
blackboard  writing. 

Organization 

1.  An  Acting  Director  and  an  Assistant  Director  whose 
duties  are  to  direct  and  supervise  the  handwriting  in 
the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades. 

This  year  1350  supervisory  visits  were  made,  which 
means  that  1350  demonstration  lessons  were  given,  each 
lesson  taking  about  half  an  hour.  In  that  way  the  previous 
work  done  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  could  be  ascertained. 

2.  Teaching  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
Each  graduate  at  Teachers  College  received  a  Penman- 
ship Certificate  in  June  because  she  completed  the  work 
required  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  while  a  student 
at  the  college.  A  course  in  the  pedagogy  of  this  subject 
was  also  given  to  the  elementary  group. 

3.  Qualifying  recently  appointed  teachers  not  graduates  of 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Several  recently  appointed  teachers  qualified  in  hand- 
writing. There  are  now  only  two  appointed  teachers  who 
have  not  qualified  within  the  two-year  time  limit,  and 
seven  who  have  one  more  year  to  complete  the  work, 
making  a  total  of  nine  appointed  teachers  who  have  not 
qualified  up  to  date.  This  shows  a  great  improvement  in 
the  mental  attitude  toward  this  subject. 

4.  Rating  Penmanship  Examinations  and  Progress  Papers. 
In  June  specimens  of  applied  written  work  is  required 

from  each  pupil  in  the  first  six  grades.  These  papers  are 
examined  and  rated  by  this  department.  Improvement 
papers  written  by  pupils,  above  the  third  grade,  in  October 
and  the  following  May  are  also  rated  by  this  department. 

Certificates 

In  the  intermediate  and  high  schools  certificates  are  awarded 
in  June  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  required  number 
of  drills.  The  names  on  the  certificates  were  written  by 
students  at  The  Teachers  College  who  are  participating  in  the 
Student  Work  Program  of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Not  one  mistake  was  made  in  copying  a  name,  showing 
meticulous  work  done  by  those  students.  There  were  about 
2,500  certificates  awarded. 
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MERCHANDISING 

This  has  been  a  banner  year  for  practice  work  in  retail  store 
training.  The  earnings  of  students  in  the  merchandising 
classes  during  the  Christmas  season  beat  all  previous  records 
by  more  than  60  per  cent.  Besides  obtaining  valuable  business 
experience,  these  pupils  were  an  important  factor  in  helping 
the  stores  to  solve  an  emergency  need. 

The  new  post-graduate  cooperative  part-time  course  which 
was  started  in  September  1941  commenced  the  year  with  35 
pupils,  graduates  of  high  schools  as  follows: 

Brighton  High  School 6 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 5 

Girls'  High  School 2 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 3 

Hyde  Park  High  School 4 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 3 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls     ....  1 

Roslindale  High  School 6 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls)        ....  3 

South  Boston  High  School 1 

Newton  High  School 1 

St.  Gregory's  High  School 1 

Total 35 

The  unusual  change  in  the  field  of  employinent  which 
developed  during  the  year  made  it  a  very  difficult  time  to 
launch  a  new  cooperative  course.  Ten  members  of  the  group 
left  during  the  year  to  accept  more  lucrative  positions  and  five 
left  to  enter  other  schools  or  because  they  were  not  adapted 
to  store  work.  The  remaining  20  who  completed  the  course 
were  taken  into  permanent  employment  in  the  stores  where 
they  received  their  practice  training. 

CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT 
There  are  at  present  fifteen  Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes 
in  the  Boston  public  school  system.  There  are  fourteen  regular 
teachers  and  one  temporary  teacher.  One  teacher  retired 
August  31,  1941,  and  no  appointment  was  made  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  class  in  the  Wilham  Bacon  School  was  closed 
in  September  1941  because  of  insufficient  numbers. 
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Location,  Grading,  and  Size  of  Classes 

The  following  table  gives  the  location,  grading,  and  number 
of  pupils  in  each  class  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year: 


District  and  School 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Number 
of  Pupils 

Eliot: 

Christopher  Columbus 

Franklin: 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

3 
1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 
3 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
2 

3 

1 
2 

3 
6 
3 
2 
3 

4 

1 

2 
3 

2 
2 
1 

4 

4 

2 

5 
5 
1 

2 
4 

4 
1 

9 
2 

4 

3 
4 

8 
8 

9 

20 

7 

21 

12 

9 

7 

9 

9 

29 

11 
12 

John  Cheverus: 

Paul  Jones 

Julia  Ward  Howe: 

Martin: 

Mary  Hemenway: 

Eochambeau 

Norcross: 

Roger  Wolcott: 

Ulysses  S.  Grant: 

WendeU  PhiUips: 

Winchell 

William  Blackstone . .              ... 

Totals 

8 

8 

U 

23 

25 

18 

24 

22 

16 

155 

Graduates 

Thirteen  pupils  were  graduated  from  grade  IX  in  June  1942, 
ten  boys  and  three  girls.  Nine  will  enter  high  school  in  Sep- 
tember and  one  will  attend  Boston  Trade  School. 

Of  the  thirteen  pupils  who  were  graduated  from  grade  IX  in 
June  1942,  two  boys  and  one  girl  went  to  work.  One  grade  VIII 
boy  also  went  to  work,  and  a  grade  VII  boy  returned  to  regular 
grades  as  his  eyesight  had  improved  to  normal. 

Owing  to  the  many  outside  activities  connected  with  the 
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war,  no  extra  work  was  started  with  our  classes.  As  in  previous 
years  the  usual  procedure  was  followed  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  these  classes. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES 
Personnel 

The  Special  Class  Department  consists  of  one  Director;  six 
vice  principals,  Special  Classes;  135  assistants.  Special  Classes; 
and  one  assistant,  Special  Classes,  assigned  to  follow-up  work 
in  the  department. 

Psychometric  Testing 

In  November  1941,  Miss  Katherine  A.  Kenney,  vice  princi- 
pal of  the  Special  Class  Center  at  the  Wells  School,  was 
assigned  to  assist  the  Director.  Her  time  has  been  spent 
entirely  in  the  Wendell  Phillips  District  giving  the  necessary 
examinations  to  children  in  the  Special  Classes.  Since  her 
appointment  she  has  made  465  examinations;  these  with  the 
142  examinations  made  by  the  vice  principals  and  the  Director 
before  Miss  Kenney's  assignment,  make  the  total  number  of 
psychometric  examinations  given  this  school  year  607.  This 
has  been  a  tremendous  help  to  teachers  and  masters  who 
were  loath  to  place  children  in  Special  Classes  without  an 
examination. 

War  Activities 

In  June  a  circular  was  received  from  the  Superintendent, 
addressed  to  principals  and  directors,  asking  to  have  reports 
on  the  war  efforts  of  teachers  in  their  respective  schools  and 
departments  included  in  the  annual  report.  The  information 
of  the  activities  which  this  group  sent  in  will  overlap  those  sent 
in  by  the  principals,  but  it  serves  to  show  what  the  teachers  as 
a  group  have  done. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  took  the  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  course;  thirty-three  per  cent  took  the  course  in  Air  Raid 
Precautions  which  was  given  during  the  Christmas  vacation; 
some  teachers  took  both  courses.  In  addition  some  of  the 
teachers  have  taken  the  courses  offered  by  the  Massachusetts 
Women's  Civilian  Defense  Committee  and  have  qualified  as 
surgical  aids,  ambulance  drivers,  motor  mechanicians,  stretcher 
bearers,  and  canteen  workers.  One  teacher  is  commissioned  a 
lieutenant,  and  one  a  second  lieutenant.  A  Brighton  teacher 
organized  a  group  in  her  school  community  for  canteen  and 
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nutrition  work,  and  this  according  to  reports  has  resulted  in  a 
stronger  community  spirit  because  of  mutual  interests.  One 
teacher  has  a  Victory  garden  in  a  plot  1,000  feet  square.  Other 
teachers  are  qualified  to  teach  standard  nutrition  and  canteen 
courses  for  canteen  workers,  and  to  give  First  Aid  courses,  all 
of  this  under  the  Red  Cross.  One  of  the  teachers  has  already 
given  these  courses  to  different  groups,  and  she  with  others  so 
qualified  will  continue  to  teach  during  the  summer.  Several  of 
the  younger  teachers  have  been  acting  as  hostesses. 

Every  teacher  as  well  as  every  pupil  in  this  department  has 
bought  War  Savings  Stamps  or  Defense  Bonds,  and  in  every 
classroom  is  a  receptacle  for  the  salvaging  of  war  materials. 

We  have  not  dwelt  too  much  on  war  topics  with  our  children. 
However,  indirectly  it  has  motivated  much  of  the  work  carried 
on  in  the  classes  during  the  past  year.  Some  of  the  more 
interesting  activities  have  been  the  making  of  identification 
tags;  making  splints  to  be  used  in  the  First  Aid  courses;  making 
knitting  needles;  and  making  seats  out  of  salvaged  fruit  boxes 
for  the  children  to  use  during  the  air  raid  drills.  The  most 
important  of  these  activities  was  the  making  of  the  airplane 
models  in  the  centers  and  by  pupils  in  the  individual  classes 
who  attended  the  shops.  The  centers  completed  the  quotas 
assigned  to  them.  This  was  a  difficult  piece  of  work  and  much 
effort  was  required  before  satisfactory  models  were  achieved. 
This  project  more  than  anything  else  carried  out  in  the  schools 
showed  the  difference  between  the  normal  and  the  Special 
Class  group;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Associate  Director 
of  Manual  Arts  stated  that  the  airplane  models  turned  out  by 
one  center  equalled  those  turned  out  by  any  high  school  in  the 
city.  As  a  result  of  our  work  we  have  two  boys  who  were 
given  the  title  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  aircraftsman. 

In  addition  to  these  types  of  work,  knitting  was  the  pick-up 
work  in  boys'  classes  as  well  as  girls.  The  older  pupils  made 
sweaters,  helmets,  and  scarfs,  while  the  younger  ones  knitted 
squares  for  afghans  which  were  sent  later  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Meetings 

The  monthly  meetings  were  not  held  so  regularly  as  usual 
because  of  holidays  and  rationing  days.  However,  we  have 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  meetings  to  take  up  the  important 
questions  relating  to  the  department,  and  to  keep  up  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teachers. 
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Fonow=up 

Report  of  Follow-up  Worker  of  Special  Classes,  School 
Year  1941-42 

Number  of  cases  referred 
Number  of  old  cases  continued 


Total  number  referred 
Number  of  school  visits   . 
Number  of  home  visits 

Total  number  of  visits 

Number  of  telephone  conferences 


91 
27 


104 
132 


118 

236 
98 


The  following  agencies  have  been  most  cooperative  in  helping 
to  adjust  special  problems: 


Number  of 
Children 


Child  Guardianship  Division  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department 

of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Child   Welfare   Division   of  the   Institutions  Department  of  the 

City  of  Boston 

Family  Welfare  Society 

Juvenile  courts 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children   . 

Parole  Board 

Clinics: 

Boston  City  Hospital 

Boston  Dispensary 

Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 

Children's  Hospital 

Veterans'  Bureau 

•Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School,  Waverley 


Total 


1 
2 
4 
4 
2 

3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
5 

31 


The  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  admitted  four  of  our 
pupils  as  "in"  patients  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  two  of 
the  cases  being  by  order  of  the  court.  One  boy  is  still  under 
hospital  observation  and  the  other  three  are  in  the  community 
and  under  supervision.  Two  pupils  were  admitted  to  the 
Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School  at  Waverley. 

Economically  the  families  are  in  better  circumstances  than 
they  have  been  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  past  year  has  been 
noticeable  for  the  fact  that  there  have  been  so  few  requests  for 
food  and  clothing.  However,  working  conditions  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  boys  have  not  improved  very  much.  Due  to 
machinery,  the  hand  jobs  that  our  boys  could  do  are  few  and 
far  between.  Some  of  the  more  capable  girls  have  found  jobs 
in  mills  and  factories,  but  the  number  is  small. 
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SPEECH   IMPROVEMENT 
Speech  Centers 

During  the  school  year  1941-^2  Speech  Improvement  Classes 
were  conducted  in  forty  different  schools,  as  follows:  Public 
Latin  School,  Brandeis  Vocational  High  School,  Boston  Trade 
School,  seven  high  schools,  four  intermediate  schools,  and 
twenty-six  elementary  schools. 

Cooperation 

In  school  districts  where  speech  centers  are  located  principals 
and  their  corps  of  teachers  cooperate  in  fine  spirit  with  the 
speech  teachers  directly.  The  principals  and  their  teachers  of 
the  contiguous  schools  cooperate  likewise  indirectly. 

Selection  of  Teachers 

It  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  service  can  be  rendered  in 
the  largest  districts  by  the  assignment  of  permanent  teachers 
selected  from  the  schools;  or  by  the  appointment  of  college 
young  women  from  the  eligible  lists  to  serve  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  experienced  speech  teachers. 
The  initial  recommendation  made  in  1912  in  anticipation  of 
the  organization  of  these  classes  was  assignment  of  the  per- 
manent teacher  from  the  service  and  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant-in-training  with  her  for  the  then  contemplated  expan- 
sion. During  several  years  five  temporary  teachers  have  been 
employed  by  selection  from  the  elementary  list  directly  by  the 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Corrective  Work 

The  need  for  corrective  work  has  increased  especially  among 
high  school  pupils  who  have  enlisted  and  who  intend  to  enlist 
in  the  armed  forces.  Three  of  the  speech  teachers  have  already 
done  notable  work  for  these  boys  who  have  not  been  accepted 
because  of  speech  defects. 

One  young  man  who  was  graduated  from  Roxbury  Memorial 
High  School  (Boys)  two  years  ago  has  applied  for  an  army 
enlistment  and  was  rejected  because  of  a  serious  condition  of 
stuttering.  His  determination  to  win  stimulated  him  to  return 
for  a  postgraduate  course,  and  above  all  to  correct  his  speech. 
He  is  an  estimable  young  man  and  was  given  all  the  privileges 
of  the  school.  He  has  again  applied  for  enlistment  and  is 
hopeful  of  being  accepted. 
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Correlation 

Every  speech  teacher  has  correlated  her  speech  correction 
with  the  patriotic  demands  of  this  year  by  training  her  pupils 
to  talk  of  war  bonds  and  stamps,  sugar  rationing,  gas  ration- 
ing, selective  service,  citizenship,  and  the  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent holidays  as  announced  by  governmental  proclamation. 
Further  correlation  of  the  corrective  work  has  been  effected  by 
checking  the  improvement  in  the  speech  of  the  pupils  with  the 
items  on  the  following  forms: 

FORM  FOR  SECURING  REACTIONS  OF  THE  CLASS  TO  THE 
INDIVIDUAL'S  VOICE 
The  following  questions  should  be  answered  as  the  individual  members 
of  the  class  read  or  speak  for  a  voice  test.  The  ratings  should  be  presented 
to  the  student  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  speaking  or  reading.  By  carefully 
examining  the  various  ratings  he  can  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  group's 
reaction  to  his  different  voice  characteristics.  If  the  instructor  prefers  to 
have  the  class  read  for  the  voice  test  he  should  choose  for  material  a  por- 
tion of  Browning's  poem  on  page  101. 

Name  of  Speaker 

a.     Is  the  voice  pitched  high,  medium,  or  low? 

6.     Is  the  voice  weak,  medium,  or  strong? 

c.  Is  the  voice  rich,  medium,  or  poor? 

d.  Is  the  rate  (too)  fast,  medium,  or  (too)  slow? 

e.  Does  the  speaker  articulate  and  enunciate  clearly? 

/.      Does  the  voice  seem  to  be  strained? 

g.     Does  the  voice  indicate  timidity  and  stage  fright?      

h.     Does  the  speaker  have  adequate  tonal  support?      

i.     Is  there  sufficient  inflectional  variation? 

j.     Is  the  voice  sufficiently  animated? 

k.  Does  the  voice  indicate  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  toward 

his  subject  matter? 

I.     Does  the  voice  indicate  a  reasonable  degree  of  cultural  develoi>- 

ment? 

m.    Does  the  speaker's  voice  indicate  that  he  derives  social  pleasure  from 

speaking? 

n.    Does  the  voice  inspire  confidence  in  the  content  of  what  is  being 

presented? 

o.     Does  the  speaker's  voice  attract  your  favorable  attention? 

In  the  following  space  offer  any  suggestions  concerning  the  speaker's 
voice  which  you  believe  will  be  of  value  to  him.  Also  be  sure  to  list  all 
mispronounced  words. 
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FORM  FOR  RATING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A  SPEAKER 

Instructions 
This  form  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rating  the  auditor's  reaction  to  a 
given  speech.  You  are  to  grade  each  of  the  ten  points  on  a  scale  from 
0-10.  Let  0  equal  the  worst  type  of  speaking  which  you  have  ever  heard 
and  10  equal  the  best  type  which  you  have  ever  heard.  Five  represents 
average.  State  as  briefly  and  as  explicitly  as  possible  your  reasons  for 
«ach  rating  on  the  long  lines.  Mark  ratings  on  the  short  lines.  Make 
your  notation  as  the  speech  progresses  but  do  not  grade  until  near  the  end. 

Speaker Date 

Subject Purpose 

Your  interest  in  subject:  As  announced As  presented 

1.  Ideas:  Number,  selection,  arrangement,  development,  clear,  definite, 

appropriate,  varied,  original,  appreciable 

Reasons 

2.  Language:  Diction,  style,  pronunciation,  structure,  accuracy,  dis- 
crimination, simple,  imaginative  provincial,  colloquial,  slang 

Reasons 

3.  Audibility:  Easily  heard,  indistinct,  too  much  intensity,  breathy,  too 
fast,  sloven  pronunciation,  clear  enunciation 

4.  Directness:  Looks  at  and  talks  to  group,  communicative,  objective 

attitude,  sensitive  to  reaction  of  audience 

Reasons 

5.  Agreeableness:  Pleasing    voice    characteristics,    pitch,    intensity, 
quality,   rhythmic,   friendly,   sincere  attitude,   not  over-aggressive, 

neat  personal  appearance 

Reasons 

6.  Emphasis:  Vocal  intensity  on  important  word  or  phrase,  pauses, 

physical  reaction  to  idea  as  expressed,  animation 

Reasons 

7.  Naturalness:  No  affection  of  voice  or  movement,  attention  on  con- 
tent not  on  self,  no  distracting  mannerisms 

Reasons 

8.  Poise:  Possesses  self-confidence,  not  visibly  nervous,  mental  and 

physical  coordination,  secures  confidence  of  auditor 

Reasons 

9.  Position:  Stands  easily  "erect,  assumes  different  positions,  graceful, 

transitions  at  thought  changes 

Reasons 

10.     Gesture:   Eye  to  eye  contact,  facial  expression,  coordinated  hand 

and  arm  gesture,  suits  action  to  word 

Reasons 

Auditor 
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Information  sent  to  hospitals,  parents,  and  applicants  by 
request. 

MEMORANDUM 

Boston  Public  Schools 

SPEECH   IMPROVEMENT   CLASSES 

1938-39-40-41-42 

Use  the  following  definitions  in  classifying  cases: 

1.  "Stuttering"  (called  sometimes  stammering),  a  disturbance  in  the 
rhythm  of  speech,  an  intermittent  blocking,  from  which  the  child  may 
at  times  be  quite  free,  if  the  conversational  situation  be  favorable.  This 
blocking  may  be  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  lips,  tongue,  or  jaw;  in  the 
throat  or  larynx;  in  the  respiratory  muscles;  or  it  may  be  a  mere  hesitation 
in  the  initiation  of  sounds  or  their  repetition  when  initiated. 

2.  "Articulatory  defects,"  those  that  may  render  the  child's  speech 
indistinct  or  confusing,  because  of  his  failure  to  use  the  commonly  accepted 
speech  sounds.     This  includes  lisping,  laUing,  cluttering,  and  nasal  speech. 

a.  When  this  failure  is  due  chiefly  to  malformations  of  parts  of  the 
speech  apparatus,  such  as,  teeth,  tongue,  palate  and  nasal  passages, 
classify  the  case  as  one  having  articulatory  difficulties  due  to 
"structural"  anomalies. 

b.  When  this  failure  is  due  to  sluggishness  of  muscle  response,  for  which 
disease  of,  or  injury  to,  some  nerve  center  is  responsible,  classify  the 
case  as  "paralytic." 

c.  If  the  articulatory  disorder  is  due  chiefly  to  no  discoverable  structural 
or  physiological  cause,  classify  it  as  "functional,"  of  which  there  are 
two  types:  (1)  "oral  inactivity"  or  speech  clumsiness  and  (2)  the 
substitution  of  one  sound  for  another,  "sound  substitution." 

d.  A  fourth,  but  pseudo-articulatory  defect  is  that  growing  out  of  the 
imitation  of  provincial  or  foreign  language  models.  Unlike  a,  b, 
and  c,  this  defect  is  distinctly  a  problem  of  English  pronunciation, 
and  is,  therefore,  called  "dialectal." 

3.  "Disorders  of  voice,"  those  failures  to  produce  smooth,  even, 
vibrant  vocal  tones  of  sufficient  audibility  to  meet  the  most  strenuous 
conversational  needs:  huskiness,  shrillness,  stridor,  weakness,  etc. 

a.  "Structural,"  those  that  are  due  to  malformation  of  the  throat  and 
larynx. 

b.  "Paralytic,"  those  that  are  due  to  the  disease  of,  or  injury  to,  some 
nerve  or  nerve  center  supplying  the  muscles  used  in  phonation. 

c.  "Functional,"  those  that  have  no  apparent  organic  or  physiological 
cause. 

4.  "Aphasias"  (including  alexias  and  agraphias),  any  failure  of  the 
child  to  make  instant  association  between  and  among  the  following: 

(1)  The  hearing  of  a  speech  sound,  the  meaning  of  which  he  has 
learned.     (Ear  examination,  etc.) 

(2)  The  graphic  symbol  of  the  same  sound.     (Eye  examination.) 

(3)  The  articulation  of  the  same  sound. 

(4)  The  writing  of  the  same  sound. 

Such  children  may  show  their  aphasia  by  an  otherwise  unex- 
plainable  slowness  of  learning  language  in  its  various  forms;  for 
example,  delayed  speech,  defective  conversation,  reading  disabili- 
ties, spelling  disabilities. 
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(5)     The  "speech  of  the  hard-of-hearing "  may  often  show: 

a.  Lack  of  inflection  and  control  as  to  pitch  and  volume. 

b.  Inaccuracy  of  consonant  sounds,  especially  of  those  that  the  child 
cannot  readily  see  made  as  his  parents,  teachers,  and  playmates 
say  them,  such  as,  k,  g,  ch,  r. 

Note:  If  a  child  shows  two  or  more  relatively  independent  disorders 
of  speech,  list  his  case  under  each  type  that  he  exhibits;  BUT,  if  a  child 
shows  an  " articulatory  defect"  that  is  probably  the  result  of  two  or  more 
combined  causes,  list  the  case  under  that  cause  that  is  presumably  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  defect.  The  same  plan  should  be  followed  with  respect 
to  "disorders  of  voice." 

THERESA  A.    DACEY,  Director. 
Office,  Mayhew  School 
Lafayette  1082 
(Preferably  afternoons) 

Speech  correction  depends  largely  upon  the  mental  develop- 
ment, capacity,  and  control  of  the  individual  as  well  as  upon 
his  muscular  and  nervous  coordination.  Even  the  young 
children  of  the  lower  grades  express  their  recognition  of  good 
voice,  ideas,  language,  and  audibility  in  their  own  way. 

Statistics  for  1941=42 

1.  Registration 4,808 

2.  Average  membership 3,846 

3.  Average  attendance     . 3,548 

4.  Number  of  classes 202 

5.  Discharged  (cases  corrected) 1,105 

6.  Membership  on  June  30,  exclusive  of  cases  corrected    .        .  3,698 

7.  Sources  of  pupils: 

A.  Boston  public  schools: 

a.  Elementary  schools 3,121 

6.  Intermediate  schools 724 

c.  High  schools 680 

d.  Special  schools 138 

4,663 

B.  Home  (Boston  residents) 6 

C.  Private  school  (Boston  residents) 123 

D.  Non-residents 11 

8.  Correction  of  pupils: 

1.  Corrected  and  greatly  improved         .        .        .        3,328 

2.  Progressively  improved 1,103 

3.  Slightly  improved 372 

4,803 

9.  New  admissions 1,329 

10.     Anticipatory  discharges 468 

LIP  READING 
Scope  of  the  Work 

This  year,  the  pupils  in  grades  III  to  XII  in  the  South 
Boston  and  Charlestown  districts  were  given  the  audiometer 
test.  In  Hyde  Park  the  test  was  given  in  grades  III  to  IX. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  the  high  schools  have  been  included 
in  the  routine  tests.  Hyde  Park  High  School  is  to  be  tested  in 
September. 
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The  results  of  the  tests  are  as  follows : 

Recommended 
for  Lip 
District  Number  Tested  Reading 

Charlestown 2,702  34 

Hyde  Park 2,127  25 

South  Boston 5,100  63 

Approximately  1.1  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  these 
districts  are  having  difficulty  in  hearing  and  are  lip  reading 
candidates. 

A  new  lip  reading  center  with  three  classes  was  established 
in  the  Henry  Grew  School.  Three  new  classes  were  organized 
in  the  Frederic  W.  Lincoln  center  and  two  classes  in  the 
Warren  center. 

We  have  cooperated  with  the  clinic  at  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  which  has  equipped  some  of  our  pupils 
with  hearing  aids.  The  objective  is  to  develop  residual  hearing 
which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  differentiate  sounds  in  frequency 
and  amplitude,  thus  impro^'ing  the  voice  quality  and  speech. 

Vocational  Guidance 

The  great  need  of  vocational  guidance  for  the  hard  of  hearing 
pupil  becomes  more  apparent  each  year.  The  supervision  of 
the  selection  of  courses  and  trades  should  begin  at  an  early 
date  so  that  these  pupils  may  not  become  economic  liabilities 
and  problems  for  the  rehabilitation  department.  Educational 
adjustment  might  well  begin  when  the  pupil  is  found  to  have  a 
serious  hearing  loss;  thus  giving  the  child  a  happy,  normal, 
school  and  social  life,  prepared  to  take  his  place  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  limits  the  posi- 
tions for  which  the  hard  of  hearing  may  be  considered.  It 
might  be  well  to  list  the  courses  and  trades  which  hard  of 
hearing  pupils  could  refer  to  when  making  their  decisions. 

Home  and  School  Contacts 

Attendance  at  the  lip  reading  class  is  permissive.  Cooper- 
ation of  the  home  and  school  is  necessary.  Parents  have  been 
glad  to  cooperate  after  an  explanation  of  the  work  has  been 
made.  There  are  few  parent  objectors.  Contacts  are  made 
with  the  teachers  who  have  hard  of  hearing  pupils  in  regular 
classes  and  explanations  are  made  regarding  the  value  and 
ways  of  helping  the  child  to  make  practical  application  of  lip 
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reading.  Both  parents  and  teachers  report  improvement  for 
these  pupils  who  have  had  Up  reading  instruction.  They  note 
increased  power  of  concentration,  better  social  attitudes,  and 
general  improvement  in  school  work. 

A  copy  of  each  pupil's  scholarship  record  is  kept  on  file  by 
the  Up  reading  teacher  so  that  she  may  follow  the  pupil's 
progress  in  his  class  and  give  any  necessary  help.  Pupils  are 
encouraged  to  attend  the  Up  reading  class  during  their  school 
life  and  the  majority  remain.  They  need  the  systematic 
practice  and  drill. 

Method  of  Instruction 

There  are  several  methods  of  teaching  Up  reading.  The 
best  known  are  the  Muller  Walle,  Kin2de,  Nitchie,  and  Jena 
methods.  When  the  lip  reading  classes  were  established  in 
1926,  there  were  no  methods  or  textbooks  adapted  for  children. 
We  have  taken  from  the  various  methods  that  which  we  con- 
sidered best  adapted  for  our  work.  The  subject  matter  in  the 
lip  reading  classes  is  correlated  with  the  school  course  of  study 
supplemented  by  informative  and  interesting  material.  We 
have  found  the  audiphone  of  value  in  speech  and  voice 
correction. 


Statistics 

There  are  eight  lip  reading  centers  located  in  the  following 
schools : 


District 

School 

Number  of 

Classes 

Bennett 

2 

Eliot 

Christopher  Columbus 

Emerson 

2 

7 

Henry  Grew 

3 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 

7 

Martin 

Thomas  Dwight 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

3 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

5 

Warren 

4 

Total 

33 

Twenty-eight    primary  pupils    received  two   one-half-hour 
periods  of  instruction  per  week  in  their  own  schools. 
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BOSTON  DISCIPLINARY   DAY  SCHOOL 

The  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  receives  from  public 
and  parochial  schools  of  the  city  children  who  have  become 
truants,  chronic  absentees  or  school  offenders. 

These  boys  vary  in  age  from  nine  years  to  sixteen  years  and 
they  come  from  grades  III  to  XI.  Of  this  grade  range  grades 
VII  and  X  furnished  the  largest  number  of  boys  registered. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  change  in  the  child's  school- 
life, —  the  transition  from  elementary  school  to  intermediate 
school  and  from  intermediate  to  high  school. 

Transfers  to,  and  discharges  from,  the  school  are  made  by 
the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 

During  the  school  term  of  1941-42  the  largest  number  of 
pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
The  underlying  cause  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the 
great  emotional  stir  produced  by  the  destruction  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  declaration  of  war.  War  brings  excitement 
and  confusion,  and  the  children  suffer  a  natural  reaction  to  the 
sudden  changes  in  their  daily  living  caused  by  war  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  they  would  in  normal  times.  During  these 
months  of  war  many  changes  have  come  into  the  lives  of 
children  at  home,  in  school,  and  in  the  community. 

There  was  an  increase  in  truancy  from  December  8,  1941, 
to  the  close  of  school  in  June  1942.  Delinquency  is  sure  to 
follow  truancy,  if  the  latter  is  not  early  recognized  and  checked. 
In  England  delinquency  increased  60  per  cent  in  three  months, 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  curtailment  of  social  agencies,  to 
the  lack  of  maternal  supervision,  and  to  the  breaking  up  of 
homes.  From  a  study  made  of  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day 
School  boy  in  his  total  environment,  we  have  found  that  truancy 
and  its  consequent  juvenile  delinquency  can  be  prevented  by: 

1 .  A  close  inspection  of  homes  to  determine  whether  or 
not  mothers  have  gone  to  work,  leaving  young  children 
alone  without  any  supervision.  Many  mothers  do  not 
need  to  work  and  should  be  obliged  to  remain  at  home  to 
care  for  young  children  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
wayward  and  joining  the  ranks  of  truants  and  delinquents. 

2.  Guarding  the  health  of  children  endangered  by  food 
rationing  and  by  the  absence  of  the  mother  working  outside 
the  home. 
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3.  Preventing  the  interruption  of  education  because  of 
requests  for  working  certificates.  Stress  should  be  laid  on 
the  keeping  of  the  child  in  school,  for  when  this  war  is  over, 
he  will  find  himself  without  education  and  without  a  job. 

4.  Intelligent  supervision  of  the  high  war-wages  earned 
by  the  child. 

5.  Continuance  of  the  activities  of  all  clubs,  social 
agencies,  and  the  junior  police  corps. 

6.  Worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

Children  want  to  serve  and  there  are  numerous  ways  in  which 
they  may  serve  and  opportunities  to  do  so  should  be  kept  open 
to  them. 


Statistics 

Enrolled  in  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  .  .  .  . 
Complained  of  by  Attendance  Department  because  of  truancy 
Placed  on  probation  for  truancy     .... 

Violated  probation 

Committed  to  Middlesex  County  Training  School 

Transferred  to  home  schools 

Re-transferred  to  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 
Average  yearly  per  cent  of  attendance 


Number 

421 
30 
30 
11 
11 
53 
15 
91% 


HOME   INSTRUCTION   OF  PHYSICALLY   HANDI- 
CAPPED  CHILDREN 

This  department  was  put  on  a  more  permanent  basis  with  the 
appointment  in  September  1941  of  a  full  time  supervisor. 

The  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1941-42  was  940,  with 
75  teachers  employed  full  time  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  their 
homes  or  in  institutions.  This  resulted  in  the  promotion  or 
graduation  of  most  of  these  pupils,  a  great  saving  of  time  to 
pupils  and  schools. 

Several  specialists  in  children's  diseases  have  given  of  their 
valuable  time  to  lecture  to  the  teachers.  A  clinic  was  held  on 
Saturday  morning  at  the  Children's  Hospital  so  that  the 
teachers  might  know  the  symptoms,  care,  and  school  care  for 
some  of  the  worst  illnesses. 

An  exhibit  was  held  at  25  Warrenton  Street  of  the  work  of 
some  of  the  handicapped  children.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a 
school  paper  so  that  the  sick  child  will  not  feel  entirely  isolated 
from  his  schoolmates. 

Graduations  were  held  in  June  at  several  of  the  hospitals  and 
institutions,  The  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  Boston  Sana- 
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torium,  the  Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital,  and  the  Home 
for  Incurables.  There  were  20  graduates  from  high  schools, 
26  from  intermediate,  and  4  from  grade  VIII  schools. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  the  mother  of  one 
of  the  pupils,  a  typical  "handicapped"  child. 

"  The  teacher  came  to  our  house  for  the  first  time  on  Sept.  28, 
1937.  Therese  was  then  six  years  old.  She  has  been  afflicted 
since  birth  with  what  is  commonly  called  spastic  paralysis.  In 
her  case  this  paralysis  affected  both  legs  and  arms  and  speech. 
The  teacher  began  with  crayon  work,  first  grade  reading, 
phonics,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  Therese  loved  her  work  and 
contact  with  the  outside  world  so  much  that  she  progressed 
rapidly. 

''When  I  applied  for  her  admission  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  in  September  1940  the 
nurse  came  to  interview  Therese  and  was  amazed  at  her  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  arithmetic.  She  was  placed  in  Grade  II  and 
was  promoted  almost  at  once  to  Grade  V.  I  know  that  the 
real  foundation  of  her  progress  is  the  result  of  the  individual 
instruction  she  received  from  her  home  teacher.  The  work  of 
the  department  is  entirely  praiseworthy  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  always  be  maintained  with  the  same  corps  of  kind,  patient- 
teachers  who  are  responsible  for  building  a  new  life  for  these 
handicapped  children." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS 
Education  has  been  defined  by  some  as  a  preparation  for 
right  living,  and  by  others  as  the  full  development  of  all  human 
resources  for  the  good  of  society  and  the  state.  Whatever  the 
accepted  definition  it  must  take  into  consideration  conditions 
and  changes  in  the  immediate  environment  in  which  it  func- 
tions. Traditions  of  the  past  can  no  more  control  educational 
policies  of  today  than  antiquated  business  methods  and  ma- 
chinery can  successfully  compete  in  the  present  business  and 
industrial  world. 

The  old  educational  policy  of  the  state  of  training  a  child 
up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  and  then  casting  him  adrift 
to  sink  or  swim  in  the  sea  of  life  without  further  expectation 
of  educational  assistance  can  no  longer  be  justified.  Instead, 
the  young  citizen  should  be  privileged  to  ^d  additional  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  a  specific  nature  that  will  give  him 
the  assistance  he  needs  when  he  needs  it  most.     This  is  what 
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the  evening  school  department  of  Boston  is  doing  annually 
through  its  system  of  high,  elementary,  and  vocational  schools. 

Enrollment 

The  evening  school  year  of  1941^2  has  served  the  needs 
of  14,237  who  enrolled  during  the  evening,  841  who  received 
instruction  in  English  and  Citizenship  during  the  day  and 
2,300  of  the  aHen-born  who  attended  additional  day  or  evening 
classes  that  have  been  sponsored  as  a  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration project  through  a  Federal  appropriation  to  the 
National  Citizenship  Educational  Program,  making  a  grand 
total  of  17,378  individuals.  Following  is  a  classification  of 
this  enrollment :  — 

Evening  high  schools 7,690 

Evening  elementary  schools 4,328 

Evening  vocational  schools: 

Opportunity  school 484 

Trade  school 1,735 

2,219 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 841 

National  Citizenship  Educational  Program  Classes  for  alien  born        2,300 

17.378 

Some  notable  facts  revealed  by  this  enrollment  include  the 
tendency  of  the  adult  male  population  to  transfer  from  aca- 
demic to  trade  subjects  due,  no  doubt,  to  the^  demand  for 
employment  in  governmental  and  private  industries  at  attrac- 
tive wages;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  students 
over  the  men  by  several  hundred;  the  drop  in  the  number  of 
students  in  the  Central  Evening  High  School,  which  is  the 
only  academic  evening  high  school  open;  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  first  aid  and  home  nursing  classes;  and  the 
sudden  demand  near  the  close  of  the  year  for  additional 
citizenship  classes. 

Trends 

All  of  these  are  but  indications  of  the  influence  of  the  war 
that  is  causing  new  changes,  needs,  and  adjustments  in  the 
lives  of  the  people.  Similar  situations  existed  during  World 
War  I,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  indicated  at  present.  Par- 
ticularly evident  of  the  war's  influence  was  the  increase  near 
the  close  of  the  year  in  the  number  of  individuals  desirous  of 
becoming  naturahzed  American  citizens.     Unfounded  fear  of 
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internment,  denial  of  Federal  protection  and  security  privileges 
doubtless  contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  increased  enrollment. 

Machine  shop  and  welding  classes  were  transferred  from 
trade  extension  classes  to  defense  training  classes  thiK  reducing 
the  trade  school  enrollment  while  increasing  that  of  the  defense 
training  classes.  Many  other  students  enrolled  to  get  specific 
training  along  certain  lines  and  immediately  left  on  acquiring 
what  they  needed.  For  them  the  department  served  its  pur- 
pose as  well  as  for  those  who  desired  certificates  or  diplomas 
but  due  to  lack  of  the  attendance  requirements  they  could 
receive  no  certificates  for  their  work. 

During  the  spring  of  1942  the  Director  notified  the  general 
public  that  quick  review  and  refresher  courses  would  be  offered, 
without  certification,  to  those  interested  in  securing  clerical 
positions  in  the  employ  of  the  government  or  in  work  con- 
trolled by  civil  service  examinations.  Nine  hundred  twenty- 
six  responded  for  this  intensive  training  which  was  carried  on 
most  successfully  through  the  efficient  cooperation  of  the 
principals.  Phonography,  typewriting,  office  practice,  and 
civil  service  contained  the  largest  numbers  of  this  group  of 
short  term  students  whose  objective  was  mainly  commercial. 

Evening  High  Scliools 

Central  Evening  High  School,  offering  mostly  academic  but 
also  some  commercial  work,  had  a  group  of  students  classified 
as  follows:   ' 

1.  The  pupils  who  have  been  unable  to  acquire  a  day  school  diploma, 
and  whose  objective  is  an  evening  school  diploma. 

2.  Pupils  who  are  graduates  of  Boston  day  high  schools  and  who 
enroll  for  a  brief  period  to  prepare  for  coming  examinations;  e.g.,  Civil 
Service,  Technical,  and  Apprentice  School  admissions.  They  remain 
only  as  long  as  is  necessary  and  do  intensive  work.  They  are,  however, 
substantial  in  character  and  number,  although  they  are  not  concerned 
with  credit. 

3.  Central  Evening  High  School  also  serves  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  young  women  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  nurses'  training  schools. 
In  this  classification  there  are  some  who  have  received  their  day  high 
school  diplomas  and  some  who  receive  practically  all  their  secondary 
school  training  at  this  school. 

4.  Another  class  of  pupils  are  those  who  lack  a  few  points  for  a  second- 
ary school  diploma.  These  members  are  from  the  Boston  public  and 
parochial  high  schools.  They  present  definite  programs  of  study  from 
their  headmasters. 

Records  of  their  work  and  attendance  are  sent  to  their  day  schools 
early  in  May.     If  satisfactory,  they  are  recommended  for  diplomas. 
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5.  A  truly  diversified  group  is  composed  of  those  who  enroll  at  Central 
Evening  High  School  for  purely  cultural  purposes.  They  attend  year 
after  year  to  enhance  their  knowledge  in  some  subjects  for  which  they 
have  an  active  interest.     Foreign  languages  and  literature  predominate. 

6.  There  are  also  students  such  as: 

a.  High  school  graduates  preparing  for  college  boards. 

b.  Sons  of  deceased  veterans  required  to  attend  by  the  United 

States  Veterans'  Bureau. 

c.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  aided  by  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 

tration, and  whose  record  of  attendance  is  sent  to  that  organ- 
ization. 

d.  United  States  sailors  and  enlisted  men  who  remain  only  a  short 

time  because  of  transfers  to  other  stations. 

e.  The  day  high  school  students  who  are  in  need  of  specific  sub- 

jects to  complete  preparation  for  college.  In  this  group  also 
are  pupils  whose  present  programs  in  day  high  schools  do  not 
allow  the  election  of  particular  subjects  needed  either  for 
review  or  advanced  work. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  gauge  effectively  the  value  of 
the  night  school  instruction  for  follow-up  work  and  is  extremely 
difficult  of  administration.  It  must  be  beneficial,  however, 
because  from  varied  sources  the  evidence  of  its  value  is  received. 
The  following  letters  give  evidence  of  some  of  the  valuable 
work  of  this  high  school: 

"My  dear  Sir: 

"I  think  you  might  like  to  know  that  a  pupil  in  my  Civil  Service  class 
took  the  Federal  Examination  for  Junior  Clerk  in  February.  He  was 
appointed  as  a  Junior  Clerk  at  the  Army  Base,  Boston,  on  April  7,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,440  per  year. 

"Another  pupil  took  the  Federal  Examination  for  Clerk  on  April  2.  Last 
week  he  received  a  telegram  from  the  Director  of  Personnel  of  the  War 
Department  in  Washington  asking  him  if  he  would  accept  a  position  as 
Junior  Clerk  in  Washington  at  $1,440  per  year. 

"Two  years  ago  a  young  lady  who  was  a  member  of  my  class  took  the 
State  Clerical  Examinations  and  received  a  mark  of  99  §  per  cent.  She 
called  me  and  asked  my  advice  about  accepting  a  position,  and  she  finally 
decided  to  enter  the  State  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 


An  Evening  School  Teacher." 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  seven  members  of  my 
Lowell  Math  class  were  successful  in  passing  the  Lowell  Institute  Exams 
last  fall. 

"A  pupil  was  accepted  at  the  General  Electric  Plant  in  Lynn  and 
received  a  promotion  shortly  thereafter.  One  was  also  accepted  after 
passing  examinations  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  physics.     One  is  now  on 
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the  Boston  rated  list  for  printers;  one  is  instructing  apprentices  in  the 
Navy  Yard;  one  is  an  engineer  for  the  Metropohtan  District  Commission. 
"Many  others  are  at  Lowell  Institute,  or  working  in  the  Navy  Yard  or 
at  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Sincerely, 


An  Evening  School  Teacher." 

A  perusal  of  the  following  tabulation  will  reveal  the  popu- 
larity of  the  subjects  elected  in  the  various  sections  of  the  city, 
the  success  obtained  therein,  the  number  of  day  high  school 
graduates  attending  evening  high  schools,  the  number  returning 
to  review  subjects  for  which  certificates  have  been  received  in 
the  past,  and  the  number  availing  themselves  of  the  short 
intensive  courses  previously  mentioned.  Those  in  the  failure 
columns  are  failures  only  in  the  sense  of  not  having  attended 
long  enough  to  receive  certificates.  Most  of  these  either  had 
certificates  or  were  interested  only  in  attending  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  prepare  for  examinations  or  to  brush  up  on 
subjects  taken  several  years  ago  and  for  which  they  now  have 
an  immediate  need. 


Commercial  High  Schools  —  1941^2 

Successes  —  Failures 
(Exclusive  of  Short  Term  Qroup) 


School 

Passed 

Failed 

Total 

Per  Cent 

of 

Success 

Brighton 

234 
144 
398 
292 
240 
51 
239 
556 
261 

65 

43 
242 

61 
110 

15 
105 
207 
115 

299 
187 
640 
353 
350 
66 
344 
763 
376 

78 
77 

62 

East  Boston 

82 

Girls'...      .              

69 

Hyde  Park 

77 

69 

Roxbury 

73 

South  Boston 

69 

Totals .    . . 

2,415 

963 

3,378 

71 
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Special  Features  —  High  Schools  (Commercial) 
Enrollment  In 


Short  Term 
Course 


High  School 
Graduate 


Repeating 


Advertising 

American  Government. 

Bookkeeping  I 

Bookkeeping  II 

Bookkeeping  III 

Chemistry 

Civil  Service 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Commercial  Law 

English  I 

English  II 

English  III 

Italian  I 

Italian  II 

Merchandising 

Office  Practice 

Phonography  I 

Phonography  II 

Phonography  III , 

Typewriting  I 

Typewriting  II 

Totals 


3 
5 
5 

64 
1 


38 


1 

— 

4 

4 

1 

3 

9 

8 

6 

— 

2 

— 

— 

3 

7 

2 

30 

179 

72 

45 

45 

3 

76 

22 

46 

82 

73 

10 

222 

76 

13 

227 

90 

67 

926 


469 
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Central  Evening  High  School  —  1941-42 


Subject 


OS 


Algebra  I  

Algebra  II  

American  Government 

Bookkeeping  I 

Bookkeeping  II 

Bookkeeping  III. 

Chemistry 

Civil  Service 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  .  .  . 

Commercial  Law 

Drawing 

Economics 

English  I 

English  II 

English  III 

English  IV 

French  I 

French  II 

French  III 

French  IV 

Geometry  I 

German  II 

History  III 

History  IV 

Italian  I 

Italian  II 

Italian  III 

Latin  I 

Latin  II 

Latin  III 

Literature  I  

Literature  II  

Lowell  School  Mathematics  . 

Merchandising 

OfBce  Practice 


48 
29 
30 
26 

3 

5 
82 
41 
19 
17 
32 
31 
28 
47 
85 
80 

8 
19 

3 

2 
28 

1 
95 
15 

7 

8 

2 
15 

8 

2 
17 

7 
17 


52 
30 
32 
30 

4 
5 
85 
50 
19 
17 
33 
33 
31 
49 
87 
82 
11 
22 

4 

2 
32 

1 
97 
15 
10 
12 

3 
16 

9 

4 
17 

7 
23 

8 
15 


92 
97 
94 
87 
75 

100 
98 
82 

100 

100 
97 
94 
90 
96 
98 
98 
89 
86 
75 

100 

88 

1 

98 

100 
70 
67 
67 
94 
89 
50 

100 

100 
74 

100 
87 
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Central  Evening  High  School  —  1941^2  (Concluded.) 


SXIBJECT 

T3 
a; 

% 

03 

"a 

"3 
o 

.Si 

Repeating 
Subjects 

t:  o 

Phonography  I 

36 
12 
10 
22 
16 
23 
19 
2 
24 
61 
30 

2 

2 
3 

1 
2 

9 
12 
4 

38 
12 
12 
25 
17 
25 
19 
2 
33 
73 
34 

95 
100 
83 
88 
94 
92 
100 
100 
73 
84 
88 

1 

2 
1 

2 

3 
3 

1 
1 
7 

9 
8 

Phonography  III 

3 

Physics.    . . 

Science  (General) 

Spanii^h  T 

1 

Trigonometry 

21 

Typewriting  II 

11 

Totals 

1,133 

104 

1,237 

92 

92 

16 

105 
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Vocational  Schools 
Successes  —  Failures  by  Subjects 


Subject 


Trade 


Opportunity 


Subject  Totals 


6% 


Airplane 

Auto  Mechanics 

Cabinet  Making 

Carpentry 

Clothing  Design 

Drafting 

Architectural 

Machine 

Electrical 

Firing  and  Engineering. . . 

Painting 

Paperhanging 

Plumbing 

Printing  and  Composition 

Linotype 

Presswork 

Radio 

Refrigeration 

Sheet  Metal 

Welding  (Acetylene) 

Totals 

Per  Cent  of  Success 


60 
174 
70 
14 
32 
69 
13 
50 
153 

n 

21 
22 

167 
16 
16 
23 
73 
8 

210 
47 


453 


1,249 


90 

228 

108 

26 

43 

91 

25 

61 

225 

31 

31 

23 

227 

23 

19 

35 

95 

17 

257 

47 


1,702 


96 


48 


549 


60 

90 

183 

262 

91 

165 

14 

26 

32 

43 

69 

91 

13 

25 

56 

78 

165 

261 

11 

31 

21 

31 

22 

23 

167 

227 

16 

23 

16 

19 

23 

35 

73 

95 

8 

17 

210 

257 

47 

47 

1,297 

1,846 

33 
30 
45 
46 
26 
24 
48 
28 
37 
68 
32 

4 
2f> 
30 
16 
34 
23 
53 
18 

0 


30 


Practical  Arts  Classes  of  the  Evening  Elementary  Schools 

In  the  practical  arts  classes  a  decided  shift  in  elections 
paralleled  the  publicity  given  to  the  need  for  home  nursing  and 
first  aid  classes.  For  instance,  in  October  the  pupil  elections 
of  the  practical  arts  classes  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Cookery  

Dressmaking  .        .        .        . 

Home  decoration  . 

Home  nursing  and  first  aid 


Enroll- 

October 

ment 

1941 

Per  Cent 

218 

15 

855 

59 

224 

16 

128 

10 

1,425 

100 

285 

12 

1,024 

45 

336 

15 

650 

28 
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By  March  1942  this  distribution  was  as  follows: 

Cookery  

Dressmaking 

Home  decoration 

Home  nursing  and  first  aid  ...... 

2,295       100 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  home  nursing  and  first 
aid  increased  from  10  per  cent  of  the  practical  arts  enrollment 
to  28  per  cent  during  the  year.  This  increase  could  have  been 
greater  if  it  had  been  possible  to  obtain  properly  qualified  nurses 
with  Red  Cross  certification  to  teach  in  these  classes. 

The  value  of  the  work  produced  in  the  dressmaking  and 
home  decoration  classes  was  estimated  by  department  store 
experts  as  well  over  $30,000.  While  it  was  impossible  to  place 
a  financial  value  on  the  product  of  the  cookery  classes  it  was 
believed  the  work  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  homes  of 
the  pupils.  The  cost  of  material  and  supplies  by  the  city  to 
these  cookery  classes  averaged  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
cents  per  pupil  per  session. 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  and  Mothers'  Classes 

Day  school  classes  for  immigrants  have  been  conducted  in 
sixteen  different  centers  throughout  the  city  for  those  indi- 
viduals whose  home  duties  or  working  hours  prevented  attend- 
ance during  the  evening  in  classes  of  similar  kind.  During 
the  past  school  year  the  "Good  Neighbor"  poKcy  of  the  United 
States  government  has  shown  its  influence  in  the  group  of  these 
classes  at  25  Warrenton  street.  According  to  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  supervisor,  many  pupils  have  attended  from  the 
Latin  American  countries  of  Peru,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile, 
and  Guatemala. 

From  Peru  have  come  two  commanders  of  the  Peruvian 
navy,  sent  by  their  country  to  study  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  commanders  found  the  course  at  M.  I.  T. 
too  difficult  because  of  their  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  English 
and  have  spent  their  time  since  January  learning  at  the  Day 
School  for  Immigrants.  They  are  faithful,  earnest  students. 
A  priest  and  his  nephew  from  Guatemala  were  pupils  in  the 
school  until  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked.  They  were  then  sent 
to  Chicago  "for  safety."  Several  doctors  have  come  from  the 
Argentine  to  study  in  the  hospitals  in  Boston  and  their  wives 
are  in  school  learning  English. 
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While  the  enrollment  in  the  school  is  about  the  same  as  in 
1941,  the  war  has  affected  the  enrollment  of  the  illiterate  minors. 
That  enrollment  has  dropped  50  per  cent  due  to  practically  no 
immigration.  These  illiterate  minors  who  remain  in  the  school 
are  all  Chinese.  The  mothers'  classes  are  a  Httle  larger  but 
many  of  the  women  drop  out  as  soon  as  they  receive  their 
naturalization  certificates. 

National  Citizenship  Educational  Program 

In  March  1942  the  National  Citizenship  Educational  Pro- 
gram was  begun  in  Boston  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education  that  this  city  cooperate  in  a 
state-wide  plan  to  provide  naturalization  opportunities  for  the 
35,000  aliens  that  the  alien  registration  act  of  1940  revealed 
were  residing  in  Boston.  As  a  result,  with  the  approval  of 
Harold  Dunney,  Director  of  the  Service  Division  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Wallace, 
Chief  of  War  Service  Program,  forty-five  individuals  from 
Work  Projects  Administration  lists  were  selected  to  instruct  in 
the  one  hundred  six  classes  established.  In  addition  to  class- 
room teaching,  instructors  under  the  supervision  of  Mildred 
C.  Clausmeyer,  spend  several  hours  per  week  doing  recruiting 
and  follow-up  work  during  the  day.  These  classes  received  a 
great  impetus  after  the  close  of  evening  schools  due  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  principals  in  urging  their  foreign  born  stu- 
dents to  continue  their  learning  in  these  National  Citizenship 
Educational  Program  groups.  At  the  present  time  these 
classes  have  been  established  in  most  sections  of  the  city,  day 
and  evening,  in  school  buildings,  social  service  houses,  com- 
munity centers ;  in  fact,  wherever  there  was  a  group  and  avail- 
able housing  quarters. 

Conclusion 

The  evening  schools  have  been  of  great  value  during  this 
past  year  in  promoting  citizenship  morale  by  continuing  its 
educational  opportunities,  by  preparing  pupils  for  new  posi- 
tions, by  benefiting  the  homes  not  only  by  actual  assistance 
but  also  by  providing  gathering  places  for  adults  w^here  the 
worries  and  cares  of  the  present  day  are  replaced  by  new 
interests  during  the  evening,  and  by  educating  and  preparing 
citizens  to  cope  more  efficiently  with  possible  eventualities  to 
come. 
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EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
School  Centers 

During  the  term,  1941-42,  sessions  of  school  centers  were 
held  in  fourteen  sections  of  the  city,  twice  a  week,  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  weeks,  from  October  22  to  December  12,  and 
from  January  7  to  May  1. 

In  these  lighted  schoolhouses,  citizens  of  Boston  were  afforded 
opportunities  to  participate  in  a  varied,  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  informal  adult  education  and  recreation.  Clubs  and 
classes  met  in  the  rooms;  audiences  enjoyed  lectures,  plays, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  motion  pictures  in  the 
halls;  basketball  games  and  social  dances  were  conducted  in 
the  gymnasiums.  Nightly,  the  regular  school  center  groups 
shared  accommodations  and  facilities  with  other  organizations 
engaged  in  similar  educational,  recreational,  social,  civic  and 
community  endeavors,  such  as.  University  Extension,  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Work  Projects  Administration,  Junior  Police 
Corps,  Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation,  Boston  Council  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Boston  Council  Girl  Scouts,  Posts  and 
Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  CathoUc  Youth  Organization,  Boston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

The  impact  of  the  war  was  felt  in  the  school  centers.  Many 
young  men  club  members  and  leaders  joined  the  army,  navy, 
marines,  and  coast  guard.  Fathers  entered  local  civilian 
defense  units.  Mothers  and  sisters,  in  handicraft  clubs,  con- 
centrated on  making  and  distributing  useful  articles  for  the 
armed  forces.  Many  enrolled  in  the  Women's  Civilian  Defense 
corps. 

As  in  1917-18,  emphasis  in  this,  the  first  year  of  the  second 
World  War,  was  placed  on  preparedness,  the  maintenance  of 
civilian  morale  and  helping  to  win  the  war.  Peace  time  activ- 
ities gave  way  to  war  time  efforts.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Boston  Public  Safety  Committee,  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Safety  Committee,  and  the  Red  Cross,  the  following  civilian 
defense  courses  were  conducted  in  the  school  centers;  air  raid 
wardens,  air  raid  precaution,  civilian  evacuation,  auxiliary 
policemen,  women's  defense  corps,  first  aid,  bandage  rolling, 
nutrition,  mobile,  canteen,  motor  transport,  motor  convoy, 
m.arching  drill,  stretcher  drill,  chemical    warfare    precaution, 
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radio  navigation,  aerial  navigation,  power  squadron,  sewing, 
knitting,  elementary  sheet  metal,  patternmaking,  machine  shop, 
electricity,  woodworking,  airplane  modeling,  physical  fitness. 
Nearly  one  thousand  persons  took  these  courses. 

Several  schools  for  the  women's  defense  corps,  affiliated  with 
the  school  centers,  held  combined  graduation  exercises  in  four 
school  centers:  Brighton,  Dorchester,  Grove  Hall,  and  Hyde 
Park.  Those  who  had  satisfactorily  completed  the  courses 
were  awarded  certificates.  Speakers,  including  a  visiting 
British  general,  a  survivor  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  wife  of  an 
American  army  captain,  complimented  the  women  on  their 
patriotism  in  spending  many  hours  during  the  year  learning 
how  to  serve  their  city  should  it  ever  suffer  enemy  attack. 

The  manager  of  one  school  center,  with  another  member  of 
the  local  staff,  attended  the  training  school  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Public  Safety  Committee,  earned  the  title  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  organized  and  directed  a  women's  defense  school 
in  the  center,  which  officials  rate  as  unexcelled  in  the  city. 
Their  unit,  in  uniforms,  appeared  in  the  line  of  march  on  two 
parade  days:  War  Heroes,  June  10,  and  Dorchester  Day, 
June  14. 

Like  the  day  and  evening  schools,  the  school  centers  took  an 
active  part  in  the  publicity  and  sale  of  war  bonds  and  stamps. 
From  one  school  center  a  local  committee  for  the  Greater 
Boston  United  War  Fund,  composed  of  the  manager  and 
twenty  other  volunteers,  canvassed  the  district,  visiting,  speak- 
ing, and  showing  movies  at  churches  of  all  denominations, 
public,  parochial,  and  Hebrew  schools,  lodges,  clubs,  Legion 
Posts,  fraternal  and  civic  groups.  They  also  conducted  "  Come 
and  See"  tours  to  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  aged  and  homes 
for  destitute  children.  A  group  of  school  center  members 
worked  with  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Committee  as  junior 
hostesses.  Another  group  on  duty  at  the  North  Station 
Recreation  Center  supplied  and  served  refreshments  to  visiting 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

The  free  public  concert  and  dance,  given  so  successfully  last 
year,  was  repeated  Monday  evening,  April  13,  1942,  in  the 
Fenway  School  Center.  Music  was  provided  by  the  Boston 
Community  Symphony  Orchestra,  composed  of  selected 
players  from  the  orchestras  of  the  Boston  school  centers, 
under  the  direction  of  George  E.  M.  Dickinson,  A  number  of 
service  men  attended. 
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Tuesday  evening,  May  5,  1942,  the  Jamaica  Plain  School 
Center  tendered  a  reception  to  the  women's  clubs  of  the  school 
centers  in  the  Mary  E.  Curley  School  building.  The  local  school 
center  orchestra  played  and  a  vocalist  entertained.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  by  the  canteen  group  of  the  school  center 
defense  school.  The  guest  speaker  was  William  Arthur  Reilly, 
Fire  Commissioner,  former  chairman  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee  and  present  chairman  of  the  school  center  citizen's 
advisory  board.  Another  member  of  the  advisory  board, 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Dethier,  past  president  of  the  Boston  Home  and 
School  Association,  arranged  the  reception  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  evening. 

Managers  held  the  customary  local  conferences  with  their 
members'  councils,  staff  and  citizens'  advisory  boards,  all  at 
the  close  of  the  season  uniting  in  the  annual  social  nights, 
consisting  of  dinners,  speaking,  entertainment,  and  dancing. 

Home  and  School  Associations 

Ninety  local  home  and  school  associations,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  headmasters  of  Latin  and  day  high  schools,  and  princi- 
pals of  day  intermediate  and  elementary  schools,  held  afternoon 
and  evening  meetings,  when  members  of  the  School  Committee 
and  Board  of  Superintendents,  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  pointed  out  to  parents  and  teachers  new  and  better 
ways  of  working  together  in  the  interests  of  pupils  and  schools. 
As  in  former  years,  parents  were  given  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  their  children's  teachers,  exhibits  of  classroom  work  were 
shown,  pupils  entertained  with  music  and  dramatic  sketches, 
and  paid  entertainments  were  given  to  replete  school  welfare 
and  scholarship  funds.  Members  of  the  associations  sub- 
stantially helped  with  the  Greater  Boston  United  War  Fund, 
Red  Cross,  United  Service  Organizations,  and  Army-Navy  relief 
campaigns.  In  some  schools  they  assisted  teachers  in  the 
selective  service,  sugar  and  gasoline  registrations. 

In  June  1941  the  central  body,  the  Boston  Home  and  School 
Association,  elected  officers  for  1941-42.  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Dooley,  a  parent  and  past  president  of  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
Home  and  School  Association,  was  elected  president,  succeed- 
ing Archer  M.  Nickerson,  principal,  Frank  V.  Thompson  Inter- 
mediate District.  Wilham  J.  Barry,  Louis  A.  McCoy,  and  Mrs. 
Jennie  M.  Warner  were  elected  vice  presidents,  Mrs.  Sidney 
S.  Dushan,  secretary,  and  Allen  B.  Rider,  treasurer. 
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Upon  the  invitation  of  James  A.  Crowley,  principal,  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
School,  Thursday  evening,  November  13,  1941.  Mrs.  Alfred 
C.  Hughes,  president  of  the  local  association,  headed  the  com- 
mittee .  of  arrangements;  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Dooley  presided. 
Honorable  Joseph  C.  White,  representing  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  Assistant  Superintendent  Dennis  C.  Haley,  repre- 
senting the  Board  of  Superintendents,  spoke.  Mr.  Bradford 
Washburn,  scientist  and  explorer,  was  the  chief  speaker.  His 
topic  was  "The  New  England  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  Boston." 

Tuesday  evening,  January  27,  1942,  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  association  was  held  in  the  Teachers  College  building. 
This  dinner  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  associ- 
ation. The  gymnasium  was  appropriately  decorated.  A  large 
American  flag  tastefully  draped  the  wall  behind  the  head  table. 
Red,  white,  and  blue  floral  displays  and  attractive  birthday 
cakes  further  added  color  and  beauty  to  the  joyous  event. 

Assistant  Superintendent  William  J.  Barry,  chairman  of  the 
dinner  committee,  opened  the  program  by  leading  the  large 
gathering  in  a  salute  to  the  Flag  and  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem.  After  introductory  remarks,  he  presented  the  associ- 
ation president,  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Dooley,  as  toastmistress. 
The  speakers  were  Clement  A.  Norton,  Chairman  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  and  his  fellow  members,  Joseph  C.  White, 
Daniel  J.  McDevitt,  Dr.  Patrick  J.  Foley,  and  Michael  J. 
Ward;  Assistant  Superintendent  Michael  J.  Downey,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  West  Pigeon,  former  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  former  director  of  the  department  of  the  extended 
use  of  public  schools  and  present  member  of  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association, 
and  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Woodbury,  present  manager  of  the  home 
and  school  associations. 

By  courtesy  of  Daniel  D.  Tierney,  Jr.,  director  of  the  music 
department,  vocal  and  violin  solos  were  rendered  by  a  pupil 
from  the  Girls'  High  School  and  by  a  pupil  from  the  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School  (Girls).  Mr.  T.  Francis  Burke,  as- 
sistant director  of  music,  acted  as  accompanist.  Readings  by 
a  pupil  from  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys)  and 
a  pupil  from  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls)  com- 
pleted the  entertainment. 

Always  an  interesting  feature  of  the  year  is  the  annual  visit 
to  a  school  under  the  guidance  of  the  president  and  manager 
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of  the  association.  In  the  past  trips  have  been  made  to  the 
two  trade  schools,  the  Hancock  School,  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School,  the  Continuation  School,  and  a  Special 
Class  School.  Last  year  a  delegation  attended  a  session  of  the 
School  Committee  and  then  went  on  to  an  entertainment  at 
the  Fenway  School  Center.  This  year  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  9,  1942,  members  from  all  parts  of  the  city  met  at  the 
Quincy  School,  Tyler  street,  where  Principal  Francis  A.  Duffey 
escorted  them  through  the  different  rooms  to  observe  teachers 
instruct  grade  children,  representing  thirty-two  nationalities. 
In  the  kindergarten,  the  visitors  enjoyed  a  program  of  songs, 
dances,  and  recitations,  the  pupils  participating,  wearing  their 
Chinese  and  Assyrian  costumes.  After  the  visit,  a  ''Dutch 
Treat"  tea  was  enjoyed  in  a  nearby  Chinese  restaurant. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Public  Latin  School, 
Tuesday  evening,  June  2,  1942.  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag  opened  the  program.  The  business  meeting  folloM'ed, 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  submitting  their  annual  reports. 
The  nominating  committee  recommended  and  the  association 
reelected  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Dooley,  president,  and  her  fellow 
officers  for  1942-43.  Greetings  were  extended  by  Head  Master 
Joseph  L.  Powers,  Public  Latin  School,  and  Head  Master 
James  E.  Downey,  High  School  of  Commerce.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Chairman  Clement  A.  Norton,  School  Com- 
mittee, and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  Arthur  L.  Gould. 
Selections  were  played  by  the  Public  Latin  School  orchestra, 
directed  by  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  assistant  director.  Department 
of  Music.  A  flute  solo  was  rendered  by  a  pupil  from  the  Public 
Latin  School.  Joseph  W.  Hopkinson,  a  PubKc  Latin  School 
teacher,  entertained  on  the  marimba.  Singing  by  the  audience 
of  the  national  anthem,  and  a  social  hour,  with  refreshments 
in  the  cafeteria,  served  by  the  hospitality  committee,  Mrs. 
Henry  Lucey  in  charge,  concluded  the  program. 

That  parents  are  ever  mindful  and  appreciative  of  services 
rendered  their  children  by  masters  and  teachers  was  impres- 
sively demonstrated  Sunday  afternoon,  June  14,  1942,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Solomon  Lewenberg  School,  Mattapan,  when  me- 
morial exercises  for  Mr.  Francis  M.  Morrissey,  late  principal 
of  tiie  school,  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lewenberg- 
Tileston  Home  and  School  Association.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Morrissey  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Ebba  Messinger,  president 
of  the  association,  and  accepted  by  Frank  J.  Herlihy,  principal. 
Assistant  Superintendent  Edward  J.  Muldoon  delivered  the 
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memorial  address.  Tributes  were  paid  by  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents Katharine  C.  McDonnell,  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  William 
J.  Barry,  and  by  Abigail  A.  Scannell,  vice  principal.  VocaL 
and  instrumental  music  was  provided  by  the  school  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Agnes  M.  Leavey,  and  by  a  special  chorus 
led  by  Pauline  Glen.  A  salute  to  the  Flag,  the  singing  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  Taps  ended  the  exercises. 

Other  Uses  of  School  Buildings 

Benevolent,  fraternal,  philanthropic,  patriotic,  and  civic 
societies  and  candidates  for  political  office  again  made  large 
use  of  schoolhouse  accommodations  for  entertainments,  ban- 
quets, dances,  reunions,  and  rallies.  More  than  one  hundred 
fifty  organizations  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  author- 
ized by  law  and  accorded  by  the  School  Committee.  The 
United  States  and  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Commissions 
and  the  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  occupied  school  buildings  for 
examination  purposes. 

Statistics 

Number  of  buildings  used  after  school  hours 137 

Number  of  openings 1,944 

Attendance : 

School  centers 474,643 

Home  and  school  associations 39,897 

Use  of  schoolhouse  accommodations  .  .    297,225 

Grand  total 811,765 

ADMINISTRATION  LIBRARY 
The  past  year  has  been  an  unusually  quiet  one  in  the  library. 
The  chief  reason  is  that  the  coming  of  the  war  has  created 
many  new  activities  for  teachers  inside  and  outside  school. 
The  circulation  of  books  was  over  ten  per  cent  less  than  that 
of  last  year,  but  this  is  consistent  with  reports  of  public  libraries, 
which  show  a  falling  off  in  circulation  of  books. 

Exhibits 

The  Administration  Library  has  continued  its  practice  of 
holding  exhibits  of  pupils'  work.  The  following  exhibits  were 
held  in  the  library  during  the  past  year: 

(1)  Exhibit  showing  a  year's  work  in  grade  V  manual  arts.  Large 
charts  showed  the  different  steps  in  making  a  blotter,  a  picture  frame,  a 
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box,  and  other  objects.  One  chart  displayed  all  the  different  tools  used 
and  samples  of  material.  This  exhibit  was  the  work  of  pupils  of  the  John 
Lothrop  Motley  School. 

(2)  Model  of  a  church  made  by  special  class  boys.  The  wood  for 
construction  was  collected  by  the  boys  from  scrap  heaps.  The  building 
was  wired  for  lighting.  This  exhibit  was  the  work  of  pupils  of  the  Emerson 
School. 

(3)  Model  of  a  circus.  This  exhibit  was  made  in  paper  by  pupils  of 
grade  IV  of  the  Dudley  School. 

(4)  Large  exhibit  showed  how  the  art  department  cooperates  with 
organizations  outside  the  schools.  This  exhibit  showed  how  pupils  in  art 
classes  take  part  in  the  life  of  the  community  by  means  of  decorations  and 
materials  for  use  by  the  Red  Cross,  by  samples  of  work  in  all  grades  for 
Art  Week,  by  posters  emphasizing  conservation,  safety,  war  work,  and 
many  other  activities. 

(5)  "Wedding  party"  exhibit.  A  group  of  dolls  cleverly  constructed 
and  dressed  by  special  class  girls.  This  exhibit  was  the  work  of  pupils 
from  the  Frances  E.  Willard  School. 

Duplicate  copies  and  old  editions  of  books  were  given  to 
some  of  our  high  school  libraries,  the  special  class  department, 
and  the  department  of  practice  and  training.  Discarded 
books  were  also  donated  to  the  Victory  Book  Drive,  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Education,  and  the  Harvard  College 
Library  Historic  Education  Collection. 

Extra  time  resulting  from  the  drop  in  library  attendance  was 
used  to  work  out  a  classification  system  for  the  official  school 
documents  in  the  library.  It  was  desirable  that  the  classifica- 
tion be  simple,  clear,  and  capable  of  future  adaptation.  School 
documents,  bound  and  unbound,  were  then  classified  and  cata- 
logued under  this  new  plan. 

A  vertical  file  of  government  documents  and  other  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  war  and  education  has  been  started. 

Statistics 

Books  and  magazines  circulated  for  use  outside  the  library  .  6,967 

Books  purchased  and  important  books  acquired  by  gift  155 

Periodicals  subscribed  to  or  regularly  received  by  gift  ...  75 

Total  number  of  books  in  the  library 10,634 

VISUAL  AIDS 
The  normal  services  of  the  Department  of  Visual  Aids  have 
been  carefully  examined  for  the  purpose  of  determining  de- 
sirable revision  or  expansion  which  might  better  permit  teachers 
employing  our  aids  and  materials  to  readjust  their  instruction 
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in  terms  of  the  most  important  work  in  America  today,- 
achievement  of  decisive  victory. 


the 


Aim 

Without  neglecting  its  usual  responsibilities,  the  department 
has  redirected  its  program  so  as  to  supplement  and  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  school  work  designed: 

To  emphasize  the  need  for  first  aid  instruction  and  home    nursing 
To  create  informed  opinion  concerning  the  issues,  aims,  and  progress 

of  the  war 

To  center  attention  upon  the  importance  of  food  conservation  and 

nutrition 

To  develop  loyalties  to  those  concepts  basic  to  the  American    way 
To  provide  instruction  in  fields  important  to  our  armed  forces  or 

civilian  organizations. 

Films  and  Slides 

In  so  far  as  visual  aids  are  concerned,  the  task  of  organizing 
units  for  school  use  has  not  been  difficult;  the  films  and  slides 
listed  below  indicate  how  completely  we  have  been  able  to 
promote  participation  in  the  war  effort. 


Causes  and  Effects  of  World  War 

War  in  Europe 

Atlantic  Patrol 

Japs  Bomb  U.  S.  A. 

U.  S.  Navy  Blasts  Marshall  Isle 

MacArthur  —  Manila 

Seed  of  the  Constitution 
Our  Constitution 
Our  Monroe  Doctrine 
Milestones  of  Democracy 
United  States  Marches  On 

Air  Raid  Warden 

Safeguarding  Military  Information 

Gas  Mask  —  Guardian  of  Your  Life 

Emergency  First  Aid 
Care  of  Minor  Wounds 
Control  of  Bleeding 
Home  Nursing 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

Milk,  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

Food 

Garden  for  Victory 


News  Parades  —  1937,  1938,  1939 

1940,  1941 
News  Thrills  —  1940,  1941,  1942 
Russia  Stops  Hitler 
Pearl  Harbor  —  Normandie 


Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
Our  Bill  of  Rights 
March  of  Freedom 
The  American  Way 

Fighting  the  Fire  Bomb 
Spy  Menace  in  America 

Before  the  Doctor  Comes 
Carrying  the  Injured 
Hospital  Nurse 

Vitamin  B-1 

Vitamin  D 

Food  Makes  a  Difference 
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Airplane  Sheet  Metal  Work  Airplane  Welding 

Aviation  Engine  Building  a  Bomber 

Youth  Takes  to  Wings  History  of  Aviation 

How  to  Fly  Sky  Riders 
Wings  of  Youth 

United  States  Office  of  Education 
Films  on  Machine  Shop  Practice 
and  Shipbuilding  Skills 

The  foregoing  aids  are  but  typical  of  the  many  which  have 
been  made  available;  all  are  helpful  in  attaining  the  objectives 
specified  above  as  being  particularly  important  at  this  time. 

General  Science 

In  the  field  of  general  science  we  have  also  revised  the 
organization  of  our  materials  in  terms  of  the  present;  e.  g., 
our  unit  entitled  FIRE  PREVENTION  is  now  so  arranged  as 
to  include  consideration  of  incendiary  bombs.  The  depart- 
ment will  continue  to  seek  opportunities  for  readjustment  of 
its  services  so  that  participation  in  the  war  effort  may  be 
promoted. 

Expansion 

The  essential  normal  program  of  the  Department  of  Visual 
Aids  has  expanded  during  the  current  school  year;  weekly, 
nearly  900  reel  showings  of  motion  pictures  are  taking  place. 
More  than  400  science  unit  boxes  have  been  furnished  to  the 
general  science  classes  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Other  Visual  Aids 

As  in  the  past  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Children's  Museum,  and  the  New  England 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  many  of  the  materials  of  these 
agencies  have  been  made  available  for  school  use.  In  its  efforts 
to  develop  participation  in  the  war  effort,  the  department  has 
had  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Army,  United  States 
Navy,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public  Safety. 

Contribution  to  War  Effort 

One  member  of  the  department  is  now  serving  with  the 
United  States  Army  in  New  Caledonia. 
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The  department  has  provided  motion  picture  equipment  and 
operator  for  film  showings  arranged  by  the  United  States  Army, 
United  States  Navy,  American  Red  Cross,  and  Civilian  Defense 
Organizations. 

The  department  cooperating  with  the  National  Defense 
Training  group  has  made  a  complete  picture  record  of  defense 
training  being  offered. 

The  department  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Accounting  has  supplied  photographs  for  publicity  relating  to 
the  participation  of  schools  in  the  war  effort. 

The  department  has  organized  into  special  units  films  and 
slides  which  concern  civilian  training,  first  aid  instruction,  food 
conservation,  war  issues  and  progress,  instruction  for  armed 
services  and  industrial  production. 
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REPORT    OF    ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT 
DR.   FREDERICK  J.   GILLIS 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Dear  Mr.  Gould, —  Attached     are     reports     on    Safety, 
Luncheon  for  Undernourished  Children,  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, National  Youth  Administration,  Low  Cost  Milk,  and 
Cafeterias. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FREDERICK  J.  GILLIS, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

Safety 

Judging  from  reports  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  the 
leading  fire  and  insurance  companies,  and  the  leading  national 
authorities  on  safety,  Boston,  not  only  as  far  as  the  employment 
of  the  best  safety  precautions  is  concerned,  but  also  in  actual 
accomplishments,  is  one  of  the  safest  cities  for  school  children 
in  the  United  States.  The  reason  for  the  success  of  the  Boston 
School  Safety  Program  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words; 
Preparation,  Cooperation,  Alertness.  A  resume  of  the  steps 
taken  during  the  past  seven  years  to  promote  safety  in  the 
schools  may  help  to  better  the  record  in  the  future. 

In  1935  after  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  number  of  accidents  in  girls'  shop  classes,  it  was  decided 
that  a  more  comprehensive  and  diagnostic  survey  of  the  causes 
of  accidents  in  our  schools  should  be  started  at  once. 

Authorized  by  the  School  Committee,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  a  survey  was  begun  early  in 
1936  and  the  facts  relative  to  accidents  to  children  in  and  about 
the  schools  and  on  the  streets  were  presented  in  statistical  form 
in  June  1937.  The  survey  covered  the  period  between  the 
school  year  of  1928-29  and  that  of  1936-37. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  survey  were : 

1.  There  was  a  total  of  3,426  accidents  submitted  for  study. 

2.  The  most  dangerous  ages  for  girls  were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen, 
inclusive.  The  most  dangerous  ages  for  boys  were  from  six  to  twelve, 
inclusive. 
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3.  Elementary  grades  (I-VI)  were  the  problem  grades  on  the  school 
grounds  as  well  as  en  route  to  and  from  school. 

4.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  accidents  occurred  in  school  shops  with 
the  good  four-fifths  of  these  involving  boys. 

From  a  study  of  all  the  reports,  it  seemed  that  the  under- 
lying causes  of  school  accidents  were : 

1.  Elementary  school  children:  Thoughtlessness  of  youth  (natural  to 
the  age),  plus  some  lack  of  supervision. 

2.  Girls  (ages  fourteen-sixteen) :  Lack  of  parental  foresight  and  control 
in  the  matter  of  high  heels. 

3.  Shop  accidents,  especially  those  involving  boys:  Natural  activity  of 
the  boys  while  working  with  tools  and  when  near  machinery,  and  some 
lack  of  safety  training  and  supervision. 

With  the  facts  revealed  by  the  survey  on  hand,  immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  supply  principals  and  teachers  with  data 
and  suggestions  to  eradicate  in  so  far  as  humanly  possible  the 
causes  of  accidents. 

The  first  step  was  to  appoint  a  safety  councilor  in  each 
school  building.  The  second  step  was  to  establish  a  general 
safety  council  of  teacher  representatives  from  each  of  the  three 
ranks  —  elementary,  intermediate  and  secondary  —  and  from 
the  manual  arts  and  domestic  science  groups. 

To  the  Safety  Council  was  assigned  the  project  of  preparing 
safety  instruction  bulletins,  graded  for  use  throughout  the 
system.  Seasonal  bulletins  are  issued,  designed  to  acquaint 
pupils  with  the  hazards  of  the  particular  season  and  suggest 
methods  to  minimize  accidents. 

On  the  opening  day  of  school  in  September  1939  a  School 
Patrol  Manual  was  issued  to  all  principals.  This  manual 
explained  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  school  patrol 
for  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades. 

In  February  1940  answers  to  a  questionnaire  indicated  that 
one  hundred  fourteen  elementary  and  twenty-four  intermediate 
school  buildings  had  organized  safety  patrols.  Of  these  one 
hundred  twenty-four  pupil  patrols  were  under  faculty  super- 
vision and  fourteen  were  all-teacher  patrols. 

In  regard  to  the  legal  authority  of  teacher  or  pupil  patrols 
over  the  filing  of  children  along  and  across  the  streets,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  noted:  Massachusetts  has  indirectly  authorized 
the  school  patrol,  through  statutory  permission,  to  purchase 
traffic  belts.  (General  Laws  Relating  to  Education,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation No.  249,  1932.) 
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Teachers  and  pupil  patrol  leaders  have  no  authority  to  direct 
street  traffic.  The  teacher  in  charge  accompanies  his  or  her 
pupils  to  the  street  intersection,  there  to  wait  for  the  traffic 
officer's  signal  to  cross  the  street.  Should  no  officer  be  on  duty, 
the  action  of  a  teacher  in  leading  pupils  across  the  street  is  in 
pursuance  of  the  rights  of  a  pedestrian.  The  raising  of  a  hand 
toward  approaching  cars  is  not  done  with  the  intention  of 
directing  traffic,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  drivers  of 
the  approaching  cars  that  the  teacher  is  assuming  the  legal 
rights  of  a  pedestrian. 

Strict  faculty  supervision  is  practiced  at  all  times.  No  lax 
or  careless  supervision  is  allowed  by  any  principal,  and  no  pupil 
patrol  is  permitted  to  become  a  nuisance  or  a  danger.  The 
selection  of  pupils  for  patrol  duty  is  governed  by  a  set  of  sug- 
gestions presented  in  the  School  Patrol  Manual.  The  material 
of  the  manual,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a  formal  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  all  cases.  Principals  are  free  to  adopt  their 
own  method.  The  important  point  is  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment. 

In  Boston  the  police  officers  in  charge  of  the  M-1  Safety  Car 
visit  all  the  schools  at  least  once  a  year  to  interpret  traffic 
regulations  and  to  augment  the  teachings  of  the  school  author- 
ities. This  visit  is  supplemental  to  the  work  of  hundreds  of 
police  officers  who  assist  at  street  intersections  near  our  schools. 

The  School  Committee  has  ordered*  that  a  fire  drill  be  held 
at  least  once  each  month.  The  details  of  the  fire  drill  have 
been  left  with  the  principal  of  each  district. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1939  the  Safety  Council  began 
preparing  a  Manual  of  Fire  Drill  Procedure.  Fire  Commis- 
sioner William  Arthur  Reilly  assigned  District  Chief  Franklin 
B.  Sanborn  to  meet  with  the  Safety  Council  while  the  discus- 
sions were  being  held.  The  manual  was  completed  in  1940 
and  each  Boston  public  school  teacher  was  given  a  copy  to 
read  and  study. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  manual,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  safety  of- the  pupils  rests  primarily 
with  the  principal.  The  manual  contains  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  relative  to  the  knowledge,  duties,  and  procedure 
of  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  and  custodians  during  fire  drills. 
One  novel  procedure  suggested  is  that  of  an  obstructed  fire 
drill.     Unknown  to  teachers  or  pupils,   a  stairway  may  be 

♦Rules  and  Regulations,  Chapter  XIII,  Section  228. 
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blocked  off  and  teachers  must  then  follow  whatever  plans  have 
been  made  for  such  an  emergency.  Definite  instructions  indi- 
cating stairways  and  fire  drill  exits  to  be  used  are  posted  in 
front  of  each  room.  Plans  for  the  removal  of  disabled  children 
with  the  assistance  of  student  marshals  have  been  made  out 
by  each  principal.  Above  all,  there  must  be  developed  in  each 
child  the  habit  of  remaining  absolutely  quiet  and  calm.  The 
building  is  checked  to  see  that  all  pupils  are  out.  No  pupil 
is  allowed  to  re-enter  the  building  during  a  drill.  Use  of  the 
yards  and  distance  to  file  from  the  building  are  decided  on  by 
the  principal  after  consultation  with  the  local  fire  officials. 
This  Fire  Manual  has  had  wide  distribution. 

To  assist  the  principal  in  this  important  work  a  teacher  in 
each  building  has  been  assigned  as  fire  councilor  whose  duty  it 
is  to: 

1.  Supervise  activities  of  the  student  fire  marshals. 

2.  Arrange  for  distribution  and  collection  of  home  inspection  blanks. 

3.  Suggest  to  the  principal  means  of  correcting  conditions  which 
appear  to  be  fire  hazards. 

4.  Suggest  to  the  principal  means  of  improving  fire  drills. 

Another  important  practice  of  all  the  Boston  public  schools 
toward  greater  safety  is  that  of  daily  building  inspection  by 
the  principal  and  vice  principal. 

Although  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades  safety 
education  appears  as  a  separate  unit  of  health  and  hygiene, 
each  teacher  of  other  classes  and  subjects  is  at  liberty  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  safety  and  has  many  opportunities  to 
do  so.  Thus  safety  is  correlated  with  all  subjects  in  the  regular 
course  of  study  without  interfering  with  the  special  aims  or 
work  of  any  class.  Our  intermediate  schools  have  translated 
safety  into  skill,  civic  enterprise,  and  sportsmanship.  In  the 
senior  high  school,  in  addition  to  the  general  precautions  which 
apply  to  all  grades,  it  was  suggested  that  the  safety  idea  be 
introduced  wherever  possible.  The  response  has  been  generous, 
especially  in  the  science,  civic,  and  shop  classes  where  safety 
instruction  amounts  to  a  large  unit  of  education. 

In  1938  a  special  committee  appointed  to  study  conditions 
in  girls'  shops  and  formulate  plans  for  safety  precautions  and 
instruction  completed  an  excellent  report.  This  report  con- 
tains a  well  prepared  and  detailed  outline  covering  all  essential 
points  on  safety  precautions  in  girls'  shops.  A  sharp  decrease 
in  girls'  shop  accident  cases  has  been  effected. 
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In  this  document  shop  instructors  have  been  advised  that 
a  serious  responsibility  rests  upon  them  to  use  every  means  at 
their  disposal  to  insure  the  safety  of  pupils.  They  must  not 
only  have  specific  knowledge  of  the  safe  use  of  tools  and  the 
hazards  peculiar  to  their  shops,  but  also  know  what  to  do  in 
the  case  of  an  accident.  Equipped  with  this  knowledge  they 
must  foster  safe  habits  of  action  and  supervise  constantly. 

In  the  shops  for  boys  mechanical  and  physical  hazards  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  All  guards  and  safety  devices 
required  by  law,  and  others  found  to  be  helpful  in  preventing 
accidents,  have  been  installed.  Teachers  are  supplied  with 
Federal  and  State  safety  bulletins.  At  the  present  time  all 
shop  teachers  are  supplied  with  a  complete  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  contained  in  a  revised  document  issued  in  1941  and 
entitled,  "The  Promotion  of  Safety  in  School  Shops  for  Boys 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools."  These  rules  are  strictly  adhered 
to  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  accidents  in  boys'  shops 
has  likewise  decreased. 

The  latest  manual  prepared  by  the  Safety  Council  is  a 
Manual  of  Bicycle  Safety.  War  time  rationing  of  gasoline  and 
increased  use  of  the  bicycle  increase  the  necessity  for  care  in 
the  use  of  this  vehicle. 

The  use  of  school  assemblies  to  advance  safety  is  a  ccmmon 
practice  in  all  our  public  schools.  Movies  on  safety  topics  are 
frequently  shown  and  the  safety  idea  as  a  program  at  assemblies 
for  parent-teacher  association  meetings  has  helped  interpret 
our  safety  aim  to  the  parents. 

Student  safety  councils  and  clubs  in  each  district  have  done 
much  to  make  the  students  unafraid,  courageous,  and  calm. 
With  the  cooperation  of  Station  WORL  and  the  officers  of 
M-1  Boston  Police  Safety  Car,  acting  for  Police  Commissioner 
Timilty,  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  prepared  by  the  schools 
has  been  presented.  During  the  series  of  1941-^2  the  topics 
covered  by  these  broadcasts  were:  auto  driving,  fire  hazards, 
hockey,  snowballing,  skating,  floating  ice,  coasting,  winter 
street  play,  approach  of  spring,  crossing  hazards,  kite  flying, 
baseball,  roller  skating,  vacation,  School  safety,  street  play  in 
spring,  swimming,  summertime  safety. 

From  March  to  June  1941  the  men  teachers  who  were  fire 
councilors,  and  not  otherwise  engaged,  attended  a  course  of 
training  that  would  enable  them  to  teach  others  the  lesson  of 
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safety  in  the  war  emergency.  This  was  the  first  school  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Graduates  of  this  air  raid  precau- 
tion school  received  certificates.  Many  of  our  high  school  men 
teachers  applied  the  information  gained  surveying  their  sections 
of  the  city,  drawing  blueprints,  and  making  plans  for  protection 
against  air  raids. 

In  December  1941  eighteen  hundred  teachers  attended  a 
second  air  raid  precaution  school  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
L.  Malone,  chairman  of  the  training  division.  The  following 
topics  were  discussed:  duties  of  an  air  warden,  black-out, 
incendiaries,  gas  mask,  war  gas,  safety  for  children,  air  raid 
precaution  in  schools,  evacuation. 

Subsequently  principals  of  school  districts  have  formed  their 
own  air  raid  precaution  organizations  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  police  divisions. 

As  a  safety  measure  every  pupil  was  provided  with  a  circular, 
metal-edged  card  bearing  his  name  and  address.  To  prepare 
teachers  to  care  for  injuries,  should  any  occur,  the  school 
nurses,  doctors,  and  physical  education  teachers  attended  a 
refresher  course  on  first  aid.  These  in  turn  carried  the  course 
to  each  school  district  to  all  teachers  who  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  First  Aid  certificate. 

A  large  poster  "  What  to  Do  in  Air  Raid"  has  been  distributed 
to  every  school  child  to  take  home  and  post  for  family  use. 

First  Aid  courses  for  the  children  above  grade  IV  and  lessons 
in  air  raid  precautions  have  been  arranged  for  all  pupils. 
Selected  boys  have  been  trained  for  courier  service,  and  girls 
in  the  higher  grades  are  being  trained  in  home  nursing. 

Probably  the  most  effective  supplement  to  the  work  of  the 
principal  in  promoting  safety  is  the  prompt  report  of  pupil 
accidents.  Form  183,  Pupil  Accident  Report,  is  used  for  pupil 
accidents  exclusive  of  shops,  and  Form  183-A  is  used  to  report 
injuries  to  pupils  in  school  shops.  On  each  form  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  accident  is  presented.  A  study  of  this  in- 
formation enables  the  teacher,  principal,  safety  councilor,  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  safety  to  effect  corrective 
measures.  (Forms  183  and  183-A  are  reproduced  on  pages 
164,  165.)  One  member  of  the  Safety  Council  has  evolved 
in  simple  figures  and  terms  the  elementary  facts  about  gas. 
This  poster  will  be  placed  in  every  school  room. 
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BOSTON 
183      PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

PUPIL  ACCIDENT  REPORT 

(In  Case  op  Injury  to  Pupil  in  a  School  Shop,  Use  183 A) 


Report   to   superintendent  at  once  all  accidents  to  pupils   on  school 
premises  or  while  going  to  or  from  school. 

(Original  to  be  sent  to  superintendent;  duplicate  and  triplicate  for  use  of 
principal  and  teacher.) 

WHO   WAS   HURT? 

Name Address 

Age Sex School  or Grade Home  Room 

District 
Name  of  parent  or  guardian 


WHEN   AND   WHERE   DID   ACCIDENT   HAPPEN? 

Date Time A.  M P.  M. 

In  building? If  in  school  yard,  name  of  teacher  assigned 

school  yard  duty? 

On  the  street? If  so,  where? 

Was  this  an  automobile  accident? To  school? 

From  school? 

HOW   DID   ACCIDENT   HAPPEN? 

What  was  person  doing  when  hurt? 

(Playing  baseball,  crossing  street,  jumping  rope,  climbing  stairs,  etc.) 

Describe  the  accident 


WHAT   KIND   OF   INJURY   WAS   IT? 

(Broken  arm,  fractured  skull,  cut  finger,  broken  tooth,  burned  hand,  etc.) 

What  medical  attention? 

Action  taken  by  teacher  to  whom  injury  was  first  reported 


Absence  from  school Names  of  material  witnesses  (if  any)... 

*  If  pupil  left  school,  state  circumstances  and  to  whom  delivered. 


Signed 

Date.  Teacher  or  Person  Reporting. 


Safety  Councilor.  Principal. 

*  In  case  of  serious  injury  or  injury  likely  to  become  serious,  pupil  should  be  escorted 
home  by  some  responsible  person. 

(5M.-  1-15-'41.) 
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BOSTON 
183A  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

REPORT  OF    INJURY  TO   PUPIL   IN   A  SCHOOL 

SHOP 

Report    to    superintendent  at  once  all   injuries  to  pupils  which 
cause  absence  from  school  of  one  half  day  or  more 

1.  School Shop Grade Course 

2.  Name  of  pupil Age 

3.  Address 

4.  Name  of  parent  or  guardian 

5.  Name  of  shop  teacher 

6.  Date  and  time  of  injury 

7.  Machine  or  tool  involved 

8.  Nature  and  extent  of  injury 


9.     How  did  it  happen? 

10.     What  preventive  precautions  had  been  taken?.. 


11.     Suggestions  for  further  preventive  precautions,  if  any.. 


12.  Were  all  guards  required  by  law  in  use?. 

13.  If  not,  why  not? 


14.     Names  of  witnesses. 


15.  What  medical  attention? 

16.  Action  taken  by  teacher  to  whom  injury  was  first  reported. 


17.     If  pupil  left  school,  state  circumstances  and  with  whom  left. 


Signed 

.Director.  Teacher  or  Person  Reporting. 


Date.  Principal. 

Safety  Councilor. 


(5M.-10-14-'36.) 
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Luncheon  for  Undernourished  Children 
During  the  early  part  of  1940  surplus  commodities  were 
offered  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  School  Committee  took  this  opportunity  to  inaugurate  a 
hot  luncheon  program  for  undernourished  school  children.  The 
first  unit  was  opened  in  the  John  A.  Andrew  School  on  April  29, 
1940,  and  gradually  more  units  were  opened  until  at  the  present 
time  there  are  a  total  of  eleven  units,  each  unit  serving  hot 
luncheons  to  one  hundred  undernourished  children  daily. 
Children  in  grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  are  selected  by  the 
Department  of  School  Hygiene,  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  Children  who  are  underweight  and  tubercular  contacts,  whose 
families  are  receiving  aid. 

2.  Children  who  are  underweight  and  tubercular  contacts,  whose 
families  are  in  the  low  income  group  (below  $1,300). 

3.  Children  who  are  not  underweight  or  tubercular  contacts,  whose 
families  are  receiving  aid  or  are  in  the  low  income  group  (below  $1,300). 

The  plan  of  operation  agreed  upon  is  for  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  furnish  the  kitchens,  and  heat,  light,  and  supplies 
(non-edible).  The  United  States  Government  furnishes  (a)  all 
the  necessary  help  (supervisors,  cooks,  servers,  and  clerks) 
through  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  (6)  surplus 
commodities  through  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 
Menus  are  made  out  by  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene. 

Inasmuch  as  the  surplus  commodities  are  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  balanced  meal  for  an  undernourished  child,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  supplementary  purchases  of  food.  The  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  city  has  ruled  that  such  purchases  of  food  can- 
not be  made  from  funds  appropriated  for  school  purposes, 
and  hence  the  Boston  School  Committee  has  sought  outside 
support  for  its  hot  luncheon  program.  The  sponsor,  the  School 
Committee,  agrees  to  furnish  food  necessary  to  provide  the 
children  selected  with  a  balanced  meal  in  addition  to  the  surplus 
commodities  furnished  by  the  Government.  The  surplus  com- 
modities available  have  been  limited  in  kind,  but  ample  in 
quantity.     A  typical  list  of  available  commodities  is: 

Dried  beans,  butter,  wheat  cereal,  corn  meal,  eggs,  graham  flour,  wheat 
flour,  lard,  peanut  butter,  dried  milk,  dried  prunes,  canned  apples,  canned 
applesauce,  canned  carrots,  canned  grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice,  canned 
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pork  and  beans,  cane  syrup,  canned  tomatoes,  evaporated  milk,  dried 
soup,  salt  pork,  fresh  apples,  oranges. 

Typical  commodities  that  have  been  purchased  by  the  spon- 
sor, to  supplement  those  furnished  through  the  Surplus  Market- 
ing Administration,  are: 

Milk,  salt,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  fruit,  bread  and  rolls,  vinegar,  mustard, 
macaroni,  cinnamon,  molasses,  eggs,  sugar,  baking  soda,  cornstarch, 
mayonnaise,  baking  powder,  vanilla,  yeast,  marshmallows,  tapioca,  meat, 
fish,  butter,  gelatin,  yeast  cakes,  flour,  canned  tomatoes,  canned  pineapple, 
spices,  cocoa. 

The  fixed  equipment  installed  by  the  Department  of  School 
Buildings  —  gas  stoves,  sinks,  refrigerators,  hot  water  heaters, 
benches,  pupils'  tables,  serving  tables,  miscellaneous  benches, 
and  storage  closets  —  is  valued  at  approximately  $1,500  per 
kitchen.  Eleven  kitchens  have  been  established  at  $1,500 
per  kitchen,  making  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  School  Buildings  $16,500. 

The  amount  spent  for  supphes  furnished  to  the  eleven  units 
through  the  Business  Manager's  office  (portable  equipment, 
miscellaneous  supplies,  cookery  supplies,  soap  and  towels,  car 
tickets)  is  as  follows: 


Dante  Alighieri 

Dearborn    . 

Dudley 

Everett 

Hancock  Annex 

James  A.  McDonald 

John  A.  Andrew 

Lucretia  Crocker 

Mather 

Nor  cross 

Samuel  Adams  . 


$403  23 
431  20 
437  18 
405  71 
336  19 
356  08 
369  53 

368  13 
366  28 

369  53 
312  92 

4,155  98 


The  total  amount  spent  from  school  funds  to  equip  kitchens 
is  $20,655.98. 

Although  contributions  have  been  received  from  individuals 
and  a  fraternal  organization,  the  chief  source  of  funds  to  date 
has  been  the  Mayor's  Special  Welfare  Fund,  created  by  the 
proceeds  from  an  annual  athletic  field  day  sponsored  by  the 
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Mayor,     The  money  expended  for  additional  food  to  provide  a 
balanced  meal  was  received  from  the  following  sources: 

Mayor    Tobin's    Special    Welfare    Fund    through 

Joseph  F.  Timilty,  Treasurer $13,850  00 

Mayor  Tobin  (Personal) 25  00 

James  A.  Keenan,  M.  D 10  00 

Elementary  Teachers 140  00 

Jimior  Elementary  Teachers 35  00 

Aleppo  Temple 100  00 

$14,160  00 


The  School  Committee  operates  the  hot  luncheon  program 
throughout  the  entire  year  because  no  other  plan  to  operate  for 
a  lesser  period  would  produce  the  desired  results.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  that 
in  addition  to  the  eleven  hundred  undernourished  children  in 
the  first  six  grades  who  are  now  receiving  hot  lunches,  the  fol- 
lowing are  still  in  need  of  hot  lunches: 

Grades  I  to  VI 3,105 

Grades  VII  to  IX 1,663 

Grades  X  to  XII 1,500 

Total  number  of  children  now  in  need  and  not  yet  receiving 

hot  lunches 6,268 


Each  unit  serves  one  hundred  children  a  nourishing  meal 
daily.  Attendance  is  not  restricted  to  the  children  attending 
the  building  housing  the  kitchen  as  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Schools  Participating 

Serving 
Center 

Opened 

Total  Meals 

Served  to 

August  31, 1942 

John  A.  Andrew 

John  A.  Andrew 

Apr.  29,  1940 

44,656 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly 

Michael  J.  Perkins 

Dudley 

Dudley 

Dec.  18.  1940 

39,169 

Dillaway 

Dearborn 

Dearborn 

Jan.    14,  1941 

41,862 

Aaron  Davis 

Albert  Palmer 

Everett 

Everett 

Jan.   21,  1941 

36,706 
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Schools  Participating 

Serving 
Center 

Opened 

Total  Meals 

Served  to 

August  31,  1942 

D  wight 

Louisa  May  Alcott 

Dante  AHghieri 

Dante  AHghieri 

Jan.    27,  1941 

41,389 

Theodore  Lyman 

Cudworth 

Lucretia  Crocker 

Lucretia  Crocker 

Oct.    15,  1941 

21,223 

Charles  Bulfinch 

Wyman 

Lowell 

Hancock  School  Annex 

Hancock  Annex 

Oct.   20,  1941 

21.765 

Paul  Revere 

Christopher  Columbus 

Eliot 

James  A.  McDonald 

Jamea  A.  McDonald 

Oct.   22,  1941 

19,566 

Prescott 

Harvard 

Warren 

Copley 

Bunker  Hill 

William  H.  Kent 

Nahum  Chapin 

Norcross 

Norcross 

Nov.    4,  1941 

20,205 

George  Friebie  Hoar 

Samuel  G.  Howe 

Cyrus  Alger 

Mather 

Mather 

Nov.    6,  1941 

19,976 

Edward  South  worth 

Lyceum  Hall 

Samuel  Adams 

Samuel  Adams 

Nov.  12.  1941 

20,195 

Daniel  Webster 

Plummer 

Total 

326.712 

The  children  participating  have  parental  approval.  Each 
child  must  wash  prior  to  entering  the  dining  room.  He  stands 
at  his  place  at  a  designated  table.  Each  table  seats  ten.  A 
simple  grace  is  said,  "Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
these  Thy  gifts  which  we  are  about  to  receive."     One  verse  of 
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a  patriotic  song  is  sung  by  all  and  then  the  children  are  seated. 
Each  child  has  a  napkin,  a  plate,  cup  and  saucer,  glass,  spoon, 
knife  and  fork,  dessert  dish,  and  fruit  juice  cup.  The  servers 
give  each  child  a  generous  serving  after  the  child  has  drunk  the 
fruit  juice.  Second  helpings  are  available  for  all.  Milk  is 
provided  in  generous  quantities.  The  main  dish,  the  dessert, 
and  the  vegetables  vary  daily.  The  bread  is  made  from  whole 
wheat  flour,  All  the  cooked  foods  are  cooked  at  the  unit. 
While  practically  all  the  children  gain  weight,  there  are  other 
intangible  gains  that  must  not  be  overlooked. 


The  menus  below  are  typical  for  the  year: 


Grapefruit  Juice 
Poached  Eggs  on  Toast 
Sliced  Raw  Carrots 
Stewed  Peaches 
Milk 

Grapefruit  Juice 
Welsh  Rarebit 
Buttered  Beets 
Baked  Potato 
Honey- 
Milk 


Grapefruit  Juice 
Goldenrod  Eggs 
Baked  Potato 
Stewed  Tomatoes 
Home-made  cake  with  white 

frosting 
Milk 


Stewed  Corn 

Buttered  String  Beans 

Baked  Potato 

Peanut  Butter  Sandwiches 

Whole   Wheat   Bread   and 

Butter 
Stewed  Grapes  (home-made) 
Milk 


MONDAY 

Pea  Chowder 

Peanut  Butter  Sandwiches 

Baked  Custard 

Milk 

TUESDAY 

Grapefruit  Juice 
Tomato  Omelet  or  Eggs, 

any  style 
Baked  Potato 
Buttered  Carrots 
Whole  Wheat  Bread  and 

Butter 
Bread  and  Butter  Pudding 
Milk 

WEDNESDAY 

Grapefruit  Juice 
Pot  Roast  of  Beef 
Buttered  Squash 
Mashed  Potato 
Whole  Wheat  Bread  and 

Butter 
Peaches 
Milk 

THURSDAY 

Grapefruit  Juice 

Baked  Beans 

Stewed  Tomatoes 

Whole   Wheat   Bread   and 

Butter 
Prunes 
Milk 


Potato  Soup 
Lettuce  Sandwiches 
Grapefruit  Sections 
Milk 


Grapefruit  Juice 
Meat  Balls,  Porcupine 
Raw  Sweet  Pepper 
Buttered  Carrots 
Prunes 
Milk 


Beef  Souffle 
Buttered  Cabbage 
Whole  Wheat  Bread  and 

Butter 
Bread  and  Butter  Pudding 

or  Apple  Sauce 
Milk 


Grapefruit  Juice 
Meat  Loaf  with  Cereal 
Mashed  Potato 
Buttered  Spinach 
Dutch  Apple  Cake 
Milk 
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FRIDAY 


Grapefruit  Juice  Grapefruit  Juice  Grapefruit  Juice 

Baked  Beans  Eggs,  any  style  Baked  Beans 

Creamed  Carrots  Mashed  Potato  Carrots 

Lettuce  Sandwiches  Buttered  Parsnip  Lettuce  Sandwiches: 

Apple  Sauce  Whole    Wheat   Bread   and  Jello 

Milk  Butter  Milk 

Peaches 

Milk 

In  January  1942  the  School  Committee  requested  aid  from 
the  Community  Fund  for  the  hot  lunch  program  for  under- 
nourished school  children.  The  Project  Committee,  composed 
of  Henry  Parkman,  Jr.,  John  J.  Walsh,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Quinlan,  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  P.  Barry,  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  was 
appointed  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Community  Fund  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  upon  the  request  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee  for  a  contribution  by  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Fund  toward  the  support  of  the  hot 
luncheon  program  for  undernourished  school  children. 

At  the  two  meetings  held  by  the  Project  Committee  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  hot  luncheon  programs  operating  in 
•  the  following  fifteen  cities  having  community  chests :  Washing- 

ton, District  of  Columbia;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land; Boston,  Massachusetts;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Morristown  and  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Buffalo,  New 
York;  Akron,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Houston,  Texas.  In  general  it 
was  found  that  in  these  cities  hot  luncheon  programs  for 
undernourished  school  children  have  been  stimulated,  if  not 
inaugurated,  by  the  Federal  Government's  offer  of  surplus 
commodities  and  W.  P.  A.  labor  to  various  towns  and  cities. 
It  was  found  also  that  in  addition  to  the  surplus  commodities 
and  W.  P.  A.  labor  made  available  to  them  the  various  towns 
and  cities  had  to  supply  and  install  certain  equipment  as  well 
as  to  purchase  food  to  supplement  that  furnished  by  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration.  In  each  instance  the  necessary 
supplies  and  equipment  have  been  installed  by  the  various 
school  departments  interested  in  this  program.  However,  the 
committee  found  that  the  funds  used  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plementary food  were  not  always  secured  from  the  same  source ; 
e.  g.,  Newark  was  the  only  one  of  the  fifteen  Community  Chest 
cities  in  which  the  sole  support  of  the  program  came  from  the 
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Community  Chests,  there  being  an  expenditure  of  from  $10  to 
$250  per  year  for  hot  lunches  furnished  to  undernourished  chil- 
dren in  attendance  at  thirty-six  schools.  An  average  sum  of 
$5,000  per  year  is  contributed  by  the  Community  Chests  of 
Akron,  Houston,  and  St.  Paul,  but  in  each  of  these  cities  sup- 
plementary funds  are  raised  through  various  means,  such  as 
privately  sponsored  athletic  events,  contributions  from  indus- 
trial concerns,  and  an  appropriation  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  In  the  remaining  eleven  cities  the  committee  found 
that  the  program  was  financed  as  follows:  Five  cities  financed 
it  entirely  from  tax  funds ;  two  cities  from  profits  received  in  the 
operation  of  the  regular  cafeteria  program;  one  city  by  a  com- 
bination of  tax  funds  and  contributions  from  the  parent- 
teacher  association;  and  three  cities  through  contributions 
received  from  various  private  sources,  such  as  proceeds  from 
athletic  events,  fraternal  organizations,  teachers'  relief  funds, 
and  civic  groups. 

The  committee  also  considered  the  operation  of  the  hot 
luncheon  program  for  undernourished  children  in  New  York 
City,  a  city  which  does  not  have  a  Community  Fund.  There 
the  program  is  financed  entirely  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  its  expenditures  for  free  lunches  are  reimbursable 
from  the  State  Relief  Fund  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent. 

Information  furnished  the  committee  indicates  that  besides 
Boston  there  are  twenty-seven  towns  and  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts which  now  have  a  so-called  W.  P.  A.  hot  luncheon  pro- 
gram. Twenty-one  of  these  towns  and  cities  assume  complete 
responsibility  for  financing  the  purchase  of  supplementary  food, 
there  being  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  either  through 
the  welfare  department  or  through  the  W.  P.  A.  account,  or 
by  the  direct  allocation  of  tax  funds.  In  the  remaining  six 
cities  and  towns  donations  and  contributions  from  individuals 
and  private  organizations  are  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
noted  by  the  committee  that  the  Community  Chests  in  seven 
cities  and  towns  outside  of  Boston  which  have  a  hot  luncheon 
program  do  not  contribute  to  this  program. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Project  Com- 
mittee as  reported  to  the  School  Committee  in  conference  on 
May  25,  1942,  might  well  be  quoted: 

The  Project  Committee  concluded  that  the  program  of  hot 
luncheons  for  undernourished  children  represents  a  recognized 
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plan  for  meeting  a  genuine  community  need.  The  committee 
was  also  impressed  with  the  fact  that  while  a  few  Community 
Chests  in  various  cities  outside  Massachusetts  do  contribute 
to  the  support  of  such  a  program,  it  is  a  general  practice  to 
regard  the  financing  of  hot  luncheon  programs  as  a  public 
responsibility  to  be  discharged  by  a  municipal  department. 
The  committee  further  found  that  the  program  now  operating 
in  Boston  is  meeting  a  genuine  need  and  ought  to  be  continued. 
Although  the  committee  considers  financial  support  of  the 
hot  luncheon  program  to  be  fundamentally  a  public  responsi- 
bility, it  realizes  that  this  responsibility  is  not  likely  to  be 
assumed  at  this  time  by  any  public  department.  Moreover, 
it  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  public 
interest  would  not  be  served  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
program.  Therefore,  to  assure  its  continuance,  the  committee 
believes  it  appropriate  that  the  Community  Fund  make  a  con- 
tribution jointly  with  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  and 
recommends  that  this  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  following 
suggested  plan : 

1.  That  the  Overseers  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  join  in  making  funds 
available  to  keep  the  hot  luncheon  program  in  operation 
temporarily  until  some  more  permanent  financial  support 
from  public  sources  can  be  developed. 

2.  That  the  plan  be  first  tried  on  an  experimental  basis 
for  a  period  of  eight  months  beginning  May  1,  1942,  and 
that  it  be  confined  to  the  eleven  schools  in  which  the 
program  is  at  present  operating. 

3.  That  the  contribution  of  the  overseers  and  the  fund 
be  contingent  upon  a  continuance  of  the  W.  P.  A.  project 
or  some  other  plan  for  providing  adequate  supervisory 
and  service  personnel. 

4.  That  the  joint  contribution  be  restricted  solely  to 
the  purchase  of  supplementary  food. 

5.  That  the  contribution  be  made  available  as  a  part 
of  the  existing  program  of  School  Service  in  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

At  its  meeting  on  May  26,  1942,  the  Central  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  took  favorable 
action  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee  that 
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$5,000  be  made  available  for  the  support  of  the  hot  luncheon 
program  for  undernourished  children  in  the  Boston  pubHc 
schools  provided  that  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Mayor's  Public  Welfare  Fund  contribute  like  sums. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 
No  Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  has  been  ap- 
pointed since  the  retirement  of  Miss  Marie  A.  Solano  on  August 
31,  194L 

Due  to  war  conditions,  Spanish  has  increased  8.9  per  cent 
and  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  languages  to  show  an  increase. 
New  classes  in  Spanish  have  been  established  in  the  following 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools: 

Frank  V.  Thompson 

Hugh  O'Brien 

Mather 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

Wood  row  Wilson 

There  was  a  decrease  of  12.6  per  cent  in  French,  a  decrease 
of  4.1  per  cent  in  German,  and  a  decrease  of  24.7  per  cent  in 
Italian. 

The  high  school  headmasters,  intermediate  principals,  and 
members  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Councils  were  urged 
during  the  year  to  stress  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  to  improve 
relations  with  Latin  America.  The  introduction  of  Portuguese 
was  approved  should  enough  students  enroll.  Consideration 
was  also  given  to  the  Oriental  languages. 

Statistics 

Number  of  pupils  in  each  year  of  each  of  the  four  modern 
foreign  languages. 


OCTOI 

iER   1, 

1941 

Schools 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Total 

High 

8,004 
6,632 

1,027 
70 

607 

436 

3,620 
1,372 

13  864 

Elementary  and  Intermediate. 

8,516 

Totals 

14,030 

1,703 

1,043 

4,908 

22  380 
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Schools 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Total 

High 

9,225 
7,525 

1,684 
92 

863 
523 

3,568 
1,019 

15,340 

Elementary  and  Intermediate 

9,159 

Totals 

16,750 

1,776 

1,386 

4,587 

24,499 

High 

1,221 
893 

57 
16 

256 
87 

58 
353 

1,476 

643 

Totals 

2,114 
Loss 

73 
Loss 

343 

Loss 

411 
Gain 

2,119 

Loss 

High 

13.1 
11.8 

3.3 
17.4 

29.6 
16.6 

1.3 
.34.6 

9.6 

Elementary  and  Intermediate 

7. 

Totals 

12.6 
Loss 

4.1 
Loss 

24.7 
Loss 

8.9 
Gain 

8.6 
Loss 

October  1, 

1941 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Total 

Public  Latin  School 

1,187 
373 
361 
79 
376 
421 
199 

1,613 
571 
216 
43 
321 
200 
553 
219 
440 
351 
262 
219 

554 

108 

55 

147 
423 

55 

97 

56 

132 

38 

214 

65 

189 

42 
18 
41 

201 
182 
223 
298 
161 
641 
335 
266 

193 
138 
219 

304 
126 
111 
228 

1,741 

Girls'  Latin  School 

481 

Brighton  High  School.  .  . 

655 

Charlestown  High  School 

261 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High  School 

746 
719 
574 

English  High  School 

2,742 

Girls'  High  School 

1,095 

High  School  of  Commerce 

483 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

43 

Hyde  Park  High  School ... 

611 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

338 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls, 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

790 
316 

Roslindale  High  School 

841 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Bojs) .  . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) .  . 
South  Boston  High  School. .    . 

609 
373 
447 

Totals 

8,004 

1,627 

607 

3.626 

13,864 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate 
Schools 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Total 

207 

78 

70 

131 

119 

71 

118 

406 

314 

58 

171 
63 
296 
231 
89 
74 
86 

360 
331 
296 
104 
90 
377 
353 
266 
331 

287 
343 
197 
65 
332 
318 

76 

199 
237 

125 

125 
41 

38 

42 
55 

208 
72 

49 

115 
240 

41 
97 

124 

207 

78 

70 

256 

119 

270 

125 

Everett 

41 

118 

444 

314 

Hugh  O'Brien  .                          

100 

Hyde 

55 

171 

63 

296 

231 

373 

Mather. ...                                  

146 

323 

49 

360 

446 

Patrick  T.  Campbell      .               

536 

104 

Rice 

90 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. . .          

377 

353 

266 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

372 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

97 

287 

343 

William  Blackstone 

197 

William  E.  Russell 

65 

WUliam  Howard  Taft 

Woodrow  Wilson 

332 
442 

Totals .    .. 

6,632 

76 

436 

1,372 

8,516 

Grand  totals 

14,636 

1,703 

1,043 

4,998 

22,380 
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National  Youth  Administration 

Forty-eight  Boston  schools  have  participated  in  the  National 
Youth'Administration  School  Work  Program  during  the  school 
year  1941-42. 

Included  in  the  48  participating  schools  were  23  Boston 
public  schools  of  high  school  level,  10  Boston  public  inter- 
mediate schools,  14  Boston  parochial  high  schools,  and  the 
Farm  and  Trades  School. 

In  all  2,102  boys  and  girls,  students  of  the  above  institutions, 
applied  for  and  were  approved  for  participation  in  the  School 
Work  Program. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  school  department  a  total 
of  $53,720.13  was  expended  during  the  school  year  1941-42 
by  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  carrying  on  the 
School  Work  Program  in  participating  Boston  schools.  Indi- 
cated below  is  a  school'  by  school  statement  of  in-school  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  expenditures  below  the  college 
level  in  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  current  school  year,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  who  were  approved  for  participation  in  the 
program : 


Public  High,   Latin,   and  Trade   Schools 


Expended 


Number 
of  Pupils 


Public  Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

Brighton  High 

Charlestown  High 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High 

Jamaica  Plain  High 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Roslindale  High 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) . . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls).  . 

South  Boston  High 

Brandeis  Vocational  High 

Boston  Clerical  School 

Boston  Trade  School 

Trade  School  for  Girls 

Totals 


$893  95 

271 

50 

600 

15 

2,913 

90 

960 

61 

1,591 

08 

3,173 

68 

3,570 

60 

3,596 

66 

1,659 

60 

1,513 

78 

3,577 

10 

1.822 

41 

2,348 

54 

1,058 

10 

2,846 

40 

1,361 

70 

3,177 

84 

2,968 

65 

2,023 

50 

1,395 

83 

2,070 

90 

213 

20 

$45,609  68 

26 

8 

23 

104 

45 

62 

158 

144 

150 

90 

62 

125 

70 

89 

37 

111 

51 

116 

109 

96 

44 

82 

12 


1,814 
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Inteemediate  Schools  and  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf 


Expended 


Number 
of  Pupils 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Clarence  R.  Edwards 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 

James  P.  Timilty 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Michelangelo 

Patrick  F.  Gavin 

Patrick  T.  Campbell 

Washington  Irving 

William  Barton  Rogers 

Totals 

Grand  totals 


$226  65 

44  00 

31  37 

186  60 

26  25 

40  00 

307  00 

319  00 

43  00 

50  95 

1,274  82 


$46,884  50 


7 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
10 
13 
1 
2 


45 
1,859 


During  the  past  seven  years  National  Youth  Administration 
funds  totaling  $594,670.32  have  been  made  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  students  enrolled  in  Boston  schools.  The  average 
annual  Boston  expenditure  of  National  Youth  Administration 
in-school  funds  during  this  seven-year  period  has,  therefore 
amounted  to  only  shghtly  less  than  .185,000. 

Allotment  expenditures  of  the  current  year  have  been  indi- 
cated above.  Following  are  annual  expenditures  of  partici- 
pating Boston  schools  during  the  first  six  years  of  operation  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  in-school  program: 


Schools 


Year 


Expended 


Public  Latin 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939^0 
1940^1 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

$923  94 

Girls'  Latin . .                    

1,064  58 
816  19 
1,204  80 
1,693  20 
1,565  10 

112  68 

Brighton  High 

297  55 
326  70 
583  17 
644  10 
510  98 

1,200  29 
836  70 
1,148  85 
1,176  00 
1,454  85 
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Schools 

Year 

Expended 

Charlestown  High 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939^0 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-10 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940^1 

$3,071  85 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys.  .• 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

5,639  70 
3,307  80 
4,095  50 
4,737  90 
5,094  30 

1,518  71 
2,267  40 
1,816  35 
2,612  85 
3,344  70 
2,749  65 

2,216  70 

East  Boston  High  ....           

1,541  46 
1,849  75 
2,527  50 
3,124  05 
3,103  35 

1,775  00 

English  High 

3,293  43 
3,377  76 
4,588  23 
5,613  18 
5,906  72 

5,013  90 

Girls'  High 

7,073  73 
6,432  60 
7,063  50 
8,471   10 
7,585  20 

3,835  30 
5,603  51 
6,507  71 
5,323  50 
6,855  93 
6,362  85 

2,047  94 
2,538  03 
1,474  92 
3,513  72 
4,637  70 
3,748  95 

1,154  56 
1,624  62 
2,228  25 
2,177  19 

2,957  85 
2,778  26 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practicalf  Arts 
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Schools 

Year 

Expended 

Hyde  Park  High                

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

$2,962  07 

4,188  48 
4,361  70 
6,554  10 
7,740  60 
6,666  90 

J  aiTiaica  Plain  High         .* 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

6,911  64 

4,770  39 
2,656  05 
4,050  02 
4,872  30 
3,945  00 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940^1 

3,371  53 
5,716  83 
4,920  42 
3,954  00 
5,078  25 
4,516  80 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

2,131  66 

2,022  75 
1,115  50 
1,775  70 
2,925  00 
1,953  90 

Roslindale  High                 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

2,862  51 
4,572  60 
5,049  00 
6,049  80 
5,655  90 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

2,631  84 
3,359  25 
2,766  30 
3,217  50 
4,605  60 
3,560  10 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

3,401  35 

5.324  49 
4,575  09 
4,721  10 

6.325  59 
5,713  98 

South  Boston  High 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940^1 

5,299  05 

4,684  23 
6,226  30 
8,773  10 
10,606  20 
8,018  25 
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Schools 

Year 

Expended 

Brandeis  Vocational  High 

1935-36 

1936-37 

— 

1937-38 

— 

1938-39 

$2,586  00 

1939-40 

3,234 

00 

1940-41 

3,080 

20 

Boston  Clerical  School 

1935-36 

1,325 

05 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1,629  00 

1938-39 

2,312 

10 

1939-40 

2,750  40 

1940^1 

2,453 

70 

Boston  Trade  School 

1935-36 
1936-37 

2,659 
4,713 

20 

75 

1937-38 

2,448 

60 

1938-39 

3,202 

80 

1939-40 

4,152 

20 

1940-41 

3,958 

20 

Trade  School  for  Girls 

1935-36 

4,188 
628 

28 

1936-37 

10 

1937-38 

831 

00 

1938-39 

477  85 

1939-40 

1,122 

30 

1940-41 

542 

30 

Abraham  Lincoln 

1935-36 

62 

28 

1936-37 

123 

40 

1937-38 

57 

00 

1938-39 

41 

40 

1939-40 

427 

80 

1940-41 

415 

20 

Bigelow 

1935-36 

1936-37 



1937-38 

59 

38 

1938-39 

44 

50 

1939-40 

89 

88 

1940^1 

126 

75 

Clarence  R.  Edwards 

1935-36 

278  49 

1936-37 

200 

40 

1937-38 

167 

36 

1938-39 

182 

40 

1939^0 

144 

80 

1940-41 

130 

10 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 

1935-36 

27  54 

1936-37 

67  70 

1937-38 

— 

1938-39 

9 

15 

1939-40 

— 

1940-41 

— ■ 
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Schools 


Year 


Expended 


Joseph  H.  Barnes. 


Mary  E.  Curley. 


Michelangelo , 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


Patrick  F.  Gavin. 


Prince . 


Rice . 


Robert  Gould  Shaw 


South  End  Intermediate. 


1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939^0 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 


$6  00 
27  83 


393  60 

183  00 

106  80 

29  40 

97  50 

216  00 
104  22 

145  20 

96  00 


41  15 
24  90 
39  00 


46  36 
95  11 
190  58 
295  85 
704  40 
409  80 


55  00 
21  45 


29  75 

12  60 
66  00 
25  80 


8  40 


3,125  42 

2,491  33 

1,837  30 

Discontinued 
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Schools 

Year 

Expended 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

1935-36 
1936-37 

$84  30 

1937-38 

38  70 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

1935-36 
1936-37 

— 

1937-38 

— 

1938-39 

— 

1939-40 

20  30 

1940-41 

56  25 

W^ashington  Irving 

1935-36 
1936-37 

— 

1937-38 

— 

1938-39 

37  50 

1939-40 

47  70 

1940-41 

58  80 

William  Barton  Rogers 

1935-36 
1936-37 

79  80 

313  68 

1937-38 

122  05 

1938-39 

74  40 

1939-40 

87  60 

1940^1 

121  35 

William  Howard  Taf t 

1935-36 

1936-37 



1937-38 

— 

1938-39 

— 

1939-40 

15  30 

1940-41 

6  60 

Woodrow  Wilson 

1935-36 
1936-37 

35  60 

1937-38 

— . 

1938-39 

— 

1939-40 

24  00 

1940-41 

50  70 

It  will  be  noted  that  five  Boston  public  high  schools  each 
received  a  total  of  National  Youth  Administration  in-school 
funds  in  excess  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  during  the  past  seven 
scholastic  years.  Two  of  these  five  Boston  institutions  each 
received  in  excess  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars  during  this 
seven-year  period,  with  the  highest  amount  allocated  to  any 
Boston  high  school  reaching  approximately  forty-six  thousand 
five  hundred  seventy-five  dollars. 

Farseeing  educators  recognized  the  opportunity  of  com- 
bining elements  of  the  in-school  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration program  with  those  of  educational  and  occupational 
guidance    programs.     Constructive    work    experiences    were 
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developed,  and  in  many  institutions  and  communities  every 
possible  avenue  of  inspiration  was  explored. 

In  the  summer  of  1941  a  group  of  educators  from  the  six 
states  of  the  New  England  area  and  the  state  of  New  York 
gathered  at  Harvard  University  to  organize  a  workshop  group 
in  a  pioneering  attempt  "to  set  down  in  some  detail  a  phil- 
osophy for  work  experience  and  a  series  of  principles  to  guide 
the  application  of  this  philosophy  in  the  schools."  The 
National  Youth  Administration  and  Harvard  University  co- 
operated in  arranging  the  workshop  program.  The  conferences 
culminated  in  the  publication  of  a  sixty-five-page  booklet 
entitled  Work  Experience  in  Education.  Copies  of  the  publi- 
cation have  been  distributed  to  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  Boston  school  department. 

It  may  be  in  order  to  enumerate  briefly  certain  educational 
values  of  desirable  work  experience  as  suggested  by  the 
Harvard  workshop  conference. 

(1)  A  desirable  work  experience  will  provide  for  and  promote  proper 
employer-employee  relationships 

(2)  A  desirable  work  experience  will  promote  the  growth  of  good 
attitudes  toward  work 

(3)  A  desirable  work  experience  will  aid  in  the  development  of  such 
traits  as  regularity,  dependability,  tact,  adaptability,  and  poise 

(4)  A  desirable  work  experience  will  give  training  and  practice  in 
cooperation 

(5)  A  desirable  work  experience  will  contribute  to  the  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  of  the  young  worker 

(6)  A  desirable  work  experience  will  help  to  develop  marketable 
vocational  skills 

(7)  A  desirable  work  experience  will  add  to  the  feeling  of  self-respect 
which  comes  from  being  a  useful  member  of  society 

(8)  A  desirable  work  experience  will  contribute  to  the  development  of 
job  intelligence  and  imagination 

(9)  A  desirable  work  experience  will  offer  a  source  of  motivation  and 
practice  for  regular  classroom  activities 

(10)  A  desirable  work  experience  will  provide  the  worker  with  a  basis 
for  learning  to  budget  his  income 

In  the  opinion  of  the  workshop  conference,  "Doing  worth  while  work 
for  pay  should  be  an  element  in  the  education  of  every  American  boy  and 
girl,  and  the  schools  should  take  a  leading  part  in  seeing  that  opportunities 
for  such  experience  are  made  available  to  all  pupils.  Work  experiences 
designed  and  administered  by  the  school  so  as  to  be  educationally  worth 
while  should  be  given  the  same  type  of  recognition  as  is  accorded  the 
customary  activities  which  make  up  its  instructional  program." 

Several  hundred  suggested  opportunities  for  work  experience 
in  connection  with  educational  institutions  on  the  secondary 
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school  level  have  been  listed  as  a  result  of  the  workshop  com- 
mittee's special  study.  Information  as  to  these  work  oppor- 
tunities has  been  made  available  to  the  various  schools  con- 
ducting National  Youth  Administration  School  Work  programs 
in  the  Boston  area,  together  with  other  pertinent  and  stimu- 
lating material  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  workshop 
committee  reports.  In  addition  methods  of  evaluating  the 
various  types  of  work  experience  have  been  provided. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  during  the  current  school  year 
to  carry  on  the  National  Youth  Administration  programs  on 
the  highest  possible  educational  level. 

A  report  of  this  kind  would  be  incomplete  without  a  word  of 
recognition  for  the  outstanding  contributions  of  those  men  and 
women  who  over  the  past  seven  years  have  given  so  whole- 
heartedly of  time  and  effort  in  supervising  student  workers 
enrolled  in  National  Youth  Administration  programs  in  the 
various  Boston  schools.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
the  large  secondary  schools.  Directing  a  work  program,  inter- 
viewing applicants,  evaluating  credentials,  seeking  useful  jobs 
for  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  under  a  single  roof,  gaining 
cooperation  of  oftentimes  uncooperative  teaching  colleagues, 
supervising  student  workers  (in  many  cases  from  one  to  two 
hundred  in  the  peak  years  of  the  program)  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  keeping  time  records  and 
accomphshment  charts,  preparing  pay  rolls  and  periodic 
reports,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a  full  teaching  load 
may  hardly  be  termed  a  sinecure.  Yet  many  of  the  teacher 
supervisors  in  addition  to  other  responsibilities  have  assumed 
the  further  role  of  personal  counselor,  guide,  and  out-of-school 
job  finder.  This  indeed  is  guidance,  not  mere  perfunctory 
service  accredited  by  such  a  designation. 

Low  Cost  Milk 

In  May  1941  milk  at  one  penny  per  half  pint  was  made 
available  through  the  Surplus  Commodities  Division  of  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  in  the  following  districts: 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Dillaway,  Emerson,  Franklin,  Harvard, 
Hugh  O'Brien,  Hyde,  Lowell,  Mather,  Thomas  Gardner, 
Warren,  Wendell  Phillips. 

During  the  summer  of  1941  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
signed  an  authorization  which  provided  for  expansion  of  the 
school  milk  program  and  established  uniform  conditions  and 
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procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion in  putting  the  program  into  effect  in  any  area  in  the  United 
States. 

The  authorization  continued  in  effect  the  school  milk  program 
during  the  last  year  so  that  milk  could  be  sold  to  children  in 
schools  and  various  institutions  at  one  cent  per  half  pint.  In 
the  1940-41  school  year,  the  program  operated  in  schools  of 
several  large  cities  including  Birmingham  (Alabama),  Boston, 
Chicago,  Lowell-Lawrence  (Massachusetts),  New  York,  Ogden 
(Utah),  Omaha  (Nebraska),  and  St.  Louis.  At  the  close  of 
the  school  year  it  was  possible  for  approximately  800,000  needy 
children  to  receive  their  daily  glass  of  milk  for  a  penny. 

For  each  half  pint  of  milk  sold  under  the  program  handlers 
were  to  receive  a  Federal  indemnity  payment  which  with  the 
selling  price  of  one  cent  enabled  them  to  pay  for  the  milk  and 
the  necessary  handling  and  distributing  services.  The  pro- 
ducers who  supplied  the  milk  to  handlers  received  a  special 
price  for  the  milk  used  in  this  program.  This  price  was  lower 
than  that  established  for  regular  fluid  milk  sales  and  higher 
than  the  price  established  for  so-called  "surplus"  milk.  By 
encouraging  increased  consumption  of  milk,  the  program 
utilized  supplies  which  otherwise  would  have  been  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  with  lower  returns  to  dairy  farmers. 

Thus,  through  the  school  milk  program  needy  children  con- 
sumed more  milk  and  producers  received  an  improved  return 
on  the  amount  of  milk  used. 

Under  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  au- 
thorization the  school  milk  program  was  made  operative  in  any 
city  or  area  of  the  United  States  meeting  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

1.  The  marketing  of  milk  must  be  subject  to  Federal  or  effective  State 
regulation;  or  subject  to  effective  control  by  a  producers'  cooperative. 
If  any  of  these  do  not  exist  in  the  market,  then  it  must  be  shown  that 
operation  of  a  school  milk  program  would  benefit  producers  supplying 
milk  for  fluid  consumption  in  the  area. 

2.  If  Federal  or  State  milk  marketing  regulations  or  orders  are  in 
effect,  provision  must  be  made  for  a  special  price  to  be  paid  to  producers 
for  milk  sold  under  the  school  milk  program.  This  special  price  require- 
ment also  applies  to  markets  where  there  is  no  price  regulation  in  effect. 

3.  Operation  of  the  program  must  not  result  in  a  decrease  in  total 
returns  to  milk  producers  supplying  milk  to  the  area. 

4.  A  sufficient  surplus  in  excess  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  needs  must 
exist  in  the  area  to  meet  the  probable  requirements  for  milk  under  the 
program. 
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5.  Local  laws  must  permit  competitive  bidding  by  handlers  for  the 
Federal  indemnity  payment  and  such  competitive  bidding  must  not  be 
restricted  by  local  regulations  governing  resale  prices  for  milk. 

6.  A  written  application  must  be  made  to  the  Sui'plus  Marketing 
Administration  for  each  school  or  institution  desiring  to  take  part  in  the 
program. 

7.  The  school  milk  program  cannot  be  put  into  effect  in  any  area, 
school,  or  institution,  if  the  normal  consumption  of  milk  is  at  a  level 
which  precludes  an  increase  in  consumption  by  more  than  50  per  cent. 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  the  program,  a  school  or  insti- 
tution must  have  not  less  than  65  per  cent  of  the  children 
attending  within  one  or  more  of  the  following  categories:  (1) 
children  receiving  public  or  private  assistance;  (2)  children 
from  famihes  receiving  public  or  private  assistance ;  (3)  children 
from  families  receiving  work  relief,  or  supported  b}'  a  person 
employed  as  a  relief  worker  on  a  W.  P.  A.  project;  (4)  children 
from  families  whose  income  falls  within  the  lowest  third  income 
group. 

The  basis  of  deciding  whether  a  school  qualified  as  a  low 
income  school  was  done  by  making  a  survey  of  a  representative 
grade  either  through  existing  school  records  or  by  means  of  a 
brief  questionnaire  to  establish  the  number  of  children  coming 
from  famihes  in  the  low  income  groups. 

As  a  result,  194  public  and  37  private  schools  participated 
in  the  low  cost  milk  program  during  1941-42.  In  June  1942 
a  new  school  milk  docket  was  instituted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  new  program  will  cost  the 
sponsoring  agency  approximately  $.002  per  one-half  pint,  but 
in  order  that  low  cost  milk  might  be  available  for  the  children 
attending  the  playgrounds  of  Boston  during  the  summer  the 
old  docket  regulations  were  extended  by  the  Regional  Director, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration,  until  the  opening  of 
school  in  September  1942.  During  the  summer  of  1942,  for 
the  first  time,  low  cost  milk  was  made  available  for  children 
frequenting  the  Boston  pla3^grounds. 
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Distribution  of  Low  Cost  Milk  on  Playgrounds 
1941-42 


ROXBURY 

Ira  Allen 

Comins 

Thomas  Dwight 

Farragut 

Whittier  Street  Health  Unit 

George  T.  Angell 

Boston  Clerical 

Nathan  Hale 

Roxbury  IMemorial 

ROSLINDALE 

Edwin  P.  Seaver 
George  H.  Conley 
Henry  Abrahams 
John  D.  Philbrick 
Mozart 
Phineas  Bates 
Stephen  M-.  Weld 

Boston 

Charles  C.  Perkins 
Martin  Milmore 
Mechanic  Arts  High 

East  Boston 
Curtis  Guild 
Daniel  Webster 
Donald  McKay 
Emerson 

Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell 
James  Otis 
Plummer 
Philip  Sheridan 
Theodore  Lyman 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Samuel  Adams 

Jamaica  Plain 
Charles  Bulfinch 
Lucretia  Crocker 

West  Roxbury 
Beethoven 
Henry  Vane 
Joyce  Kilmer 
Patrick  F.  Lyndon 
Randall  G.  Morris 
Richard  Olney 
Sophia  W.  Ripley 


South  Boston 
Norcross 
Michael  J.  Perkins 

Charlestown 

Clarence  R.  Edwards 

Copley 

Oliver  Holden 

Prescott 

Samuel  Dexter 

William  H.  Kent 

Health  Unit 

South  End 
Andrews 
John  J.  Williams 
Franklin 
Rice 
Wait 

Hyde  Park 

James  J.  Chittick 

Lowell  Mason 

Henry  Grew 

Elihu  Greenwood 

He  men  way 

Damon 

William  EUery  Channing 

Brighton 

Alexander  Hamilton 
Harriet  A.  Baldwin 
Hobart  Street 
James  A.  Garfield 
Oak  Square 
Thomas  Gardner 

Dorchester 
Mather 

North  End 

Charlotte  Cushman 
Hancock 
Michelangelo 
Health  Unit 

West  End 
Bowdoin 
Peter  Faneuil 
Winchell 

William  Blackstone 
Health  Unit 
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Statistics 


Number 

of 
Scliools 

Enrollment 

Maximum 

Daily 
Purchase 

Purchase 
Percentages 

Public 

Private 

194 
37 

70,281 
6,762 

34,09.") 

4,228 

49 
63 

Totals 

231 

77,043 

38,823 

50 

Cafeterias 

Several  years  ago  the  School  Committee  established  the 
policy  of  placing  school  cafeterias  on  a  uniform  system  of 
operation.  Steps  were  taken  in  September  1940,  1941,  and 
1942  to  partially  effect  this  uniformity,  and  now  food  is  served 
in  eighteen  cafeterias  operated  under  school  auspices,  sixteen 
cafeterias  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
six  cafeterias  by  concessionaires,  and  five  lunch  rooms  under 
the  Department  of  School  Hygiene. 


Operated  by  School  Committee 


Jeremiah  E.  Burke 
Roslindale  High  . 
Patrick  T.  Campbell 
James  P.  Timilty 
Patrick  F.  Gavin 


Opened  by  City 

September  1934 
September  1936 
September  1 937 
September  1 937 
February  6,  1939 


Brandeis  Vocational  High 
Charlestown  High 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Solomon  LeM^enberg 
Boston  Clerical    . 
Girls'  High  School  (Annex) 
Grover  Cleveland 
Lewis     . 
Girls'  High    . 
Hyde  Park  High 
Jamaica  Plain  High 
William  Barton  Rogers 
Mary  E.  Curley  . 


Taken  Over  by  City 
from  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Indus- 
trial Union 

September  1940 
September  1940 
September  1940 
September  1941 
September  1941 
September  1941 
September  1941 
September  1941 
September  1942 
September  1942 
September  1942 
September  1942 
September  1942 
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Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

Public  Latin  Roxbury    Memorial    High    School 

Girls'  Latin  (Boys) 

Brighton  High  Roxbury    Memorial    High    School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  (Girls) 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls  South  Boston  High 

East  Boston  High  Clarence  R.  Edwards 

English  High  Joseph  H.  Barnes 

High  School  of  Commerce  William  Howard  Taft 

Mechanic  Arts  High  Boston  Trade 

Concessionaires 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Thomas  A.  Edison 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Washington  Irving 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  Woodrow  Wilson 

Department  of  School  Hygiene 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls      Frothingham 

(Annex)  Prince 

Donald  McKay  ^  William  McKinley 

The  Department  of  School  Buildings  prepares  and  equips 
the  cafeterias  for  cooking,  refrigeration,  and  serving.  The 
Business  Manager,  on  requisition,  supplies  cooking  and  serving 
utensils  and  food.  Quantity  buying  in  anticipation  of  needs 
has  greatly  aided  in  keeping  the  expense  of  equipment  at  a 
minimum.  Standard  grocery  items  are  contracted  for  by  the 
Business  IManager  through  public  bids  upon  specifications  sub- 
mitted by  the  cafeteria  department. 

Cafeterias  are  planned  to  bring  about  maximum  working 
convenience  and  efficiency,  but  not  all  school  cafeterias  are 
ideally  situated.  Some  of  the  cafeterias  need  more  ample 
storage  and  refrigerator  space.  A  dish  machine  for  sterilization 
of  dishes  by  live  steam  is  essential  in  all  schools. 

In  1940  the  School  Committee  directed  the  superintendent 
to  absorb  the  personnel  of  the  nutrition  classes  into  cafeteria 
service,  without  change  of  rank  or  salary,  since  the  opening 
of  hot  lunch  units  made  it  possible  to  serve  more  children  than 
had  been  accommodated  by  the  nutrition  classes.  As  a  result, 
the  following  nutrition  classes  have  been  closed: 

Date  of  CIosinR 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls  (Annex)  .        .        .  September    1,1940 

Phillips  Brooks September    1,  1941 

Mather May  23,  1941 

Norcross September    1,  1940 
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Nathan  Hale    . 

Henry  Vane 

Girls'  High  School  (Annex) 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Dearborn  . 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Lawrence  . 

Commodore  Barry 

Plummer  . 

Winchell    . 

George  F.  Hoar 

Sarah  Greenwood 

Cushman  . 

Harvard    . 


October 

September 

September 

September 

September 

December 

September 

September 

January 

September 

April 

September 

September 

September 

September 


6,  1941 
1,  1941 
1,  1940 
1,  1941 
1,  1941 
6,  1940 
1,  1940 
26,  1941 
12,  1939 
1,  1940 
22,  1940 
1,  1941 
1,  1941 
6,  1940 
1,  1941 


There  remain  open  five  nutrition  classes  under  the  Director 
of  School  Hygiene : 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Franklin 

Mayhew 


Sherwin 
Thomas  Gardner 


The  status  of  cafeteria  employees  has  been  improved  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  September  1940  pension  privileges  for 
cafeteria  employees  were  established.  In  September  1941 
permanent  cafeteria  employees  were  placed  on  an  annual 
salary.  Cafeteria  employees  are  now  on  a  full-time  basis. 
The  hours  of  work  are  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  allowance  for  luncheon.  All 
the  permanent  managers  are  taken  from  the  approved  Civil 
Service  lists.  Cafeteria  attendants  comprise  two  groups,  one 
group  appointed  as  a  result  of  high  standing  on  the  Civil  Service 
attendants'  list  established  by  examination,  and  the  other 
group  made  up  of  former  members  of  the  nutrition  class 
personnel. 

In  1940  an  acting  supervisor  of  cafeterias  was  authorized  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Civil  Service,  pending  a  Civil  Service 
examination  for  permanent  supervisor  of  cafeterias.  Exami- 
nations for  supervisor,  cafeteria  manager  and  attendant  were 
held  during  the  school  year  1941-42.  Under  the  acting 
supervisors,  uniformity  of  methods,  improvement  of  menus, 
and  standardization  of  recipes  have  been  instituted. 

Weekly  menus  are  made  out  and  sent  well  in  advance  to 
each  cafeteria,  with  due  consideration  for  the  type  of  school 
and  the  food  habits  of  the  children  attending.     When  a  new 
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dish  appears  on  the  menu,  the  recipe  accompanies  the  menu. 
The  manager  studies  the  menu  and  orders  the  food  supplies 
necessary  on  a  special  order  blank  which  is  returned  to  the 
cafeteria  supervisor. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  bills  from  the  different  firms  are 
sent  to  the  cafeteria  manager  and  checked  with  daily  receipt 
slips,  then  forwarded  to  the  cafeteria  supervisor  and  rechecked 
before  certification  to  the  Business  Manager  for  payment. 

Daily  cash  receipts  are  collected  through  Brink's  Collection 
Agenc3^  At  the  end  of  each  month  checks  are  sent  from  the 
school  cafeteria  to  the  Business  Manager  covering  food  bills 
payable  and  the  pay  roll  of  cafeteria  personnel. 

All  cooked  food  used  in  the  cafeteria  is  prepared  on  the 
premises.  No  bakery  products  are  bought.  The  beverages 
served  are  milk,  chocolate  milk,  cocoa,  and  fruit  juices.  Nc 
soft  drinks  or  carbonated  beverages  are  sold.  Candy  is  not 
sold  in  intermediate  school  cafeterias.  Candy  is  sold  in  high 
school  cafeterias  only  during  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  lunch 
period.  Nourishing  soups  and  hearty  hot  lunch  plates  are 
becoming  more  popular  in  the  schools  every  year.  Baked 
potato  with  generous  serving  of  butter  is  probably  the  best 
seller.  Substantial  sandwiches  on  enriched  or  dark  bread, 
with  raw  vegetable  incorporated  in  the  filling,  are  gaining  in 
popularity.  Raw  as  well  as  cooked  fruits  and  vegetables, 
appear  daily  on  the  menu.  Surplus  commodities  have  been 
made  available  through  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 
For  dessert  pupils  choose  mostly  ice  cream,  fruits,  and  gelatin 
desserts.  Cookies  at  one  cent  each  invariably  accompany  milk^ 
which  is  now  available  in  many  cafeterias  at  a  penny  per  one- 
half  pint. 

After  the  luncheon  period,  if  any  food  remains,  it  is  cooled 
and  stored  away  in  the  refrigerator.  The  serving  room  and  the 
kitchen  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  special  attention  being  given 
to  food  receptacles  and  the  refrigerator.  Strict  personal 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  cleanliness  in  handling  food  are 
demanded  of  all  cafeteria  employees.  An  annual  physical 
examination  of  each  cafeteria  worker  is  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  School  Hygiene. 

The  introduction  of  cash  registers,  replacing  lunch  tickets, 
has  proved  sanitary  and  efficient.  Cash  registers  are  operated 
by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  usually  from  the   Commercial 
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Department,  under  teacher  supervision.  Many  small  duties 
in  the  cafeteria,  such  as  serving  at  the  counter,  are  performed 
by  pupils,  for  which  they  receive  their  luncheon. 

Gross  amount  of  cafeteria  business  for  school  year  1941-42, 
$90,708.92. 


Schools 


Amount 


Charlestown  High 

Girls'  High  School  (Annex) 

Lewis 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Boston  Clerical 

Solomon  Lewenberg 

Grover  Cleveland 

Vocational  High 

James  P.  Timilty 

Patrick  F.  Gavin 

Patrick  T.  Campbell 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High . . . 
Roslindale  High 

Total 


$1,012  18 

3,375  81 

4,818  77 

4,946  30 

5,170  87 

6,065  40 

6,167  24 

6,678  79 

7,189  33 

9,903  62 

10,526  38 

10,633  57 

14,220  66 


$90,708  92 
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REPORT    OF    ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT 
DENNIS  C.   HALEY 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Dear  Mr.  Gould,  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  I 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DENNIS   C.   HALEY, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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GREATER  BOSTON  1942  UNITED  WAR  FUND 
CAMPAIGN  —  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DIVISION  — 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EMPLOYEE  GROUP, 
1942 


The  United  War  Fund  Campaign  began  on  January  22  and 
ended  on  February  11,  1942.  The  plan  of  holding  general 
meetings  of  teachers  in  different  sections  of  the  city  prior  to  the 
campaign  was  discontinued.  However,  the  December  meeting 
of  the  superintendent  with  principals  and  directors  was  given 
over  to  an  explanation  of  the  organization,  administration  and 
purpose  of  the  United  War  Fund.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Robert  Cutler,  former  chairman  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Community  Fund  Campaign,  Monsignor  Robert  P.  Barry, 
chairman  of  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  William  J.  Sheehan,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Employee  Division. 

On  January  16,  1942,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  principals  and  headmasters: 

[Superintendent's  Circular  No.  88,  1941-42.] 

Boston  Public  Schools, 
Superintendent's  Office, 

January  16,  1942. 

1942  UNITED  WAR  FUND  CAMPAIGN 

To  Principals  of  Schools  and  Districts: 

In  peacetime,  we  of  the  school  department  participated  each 
year  in  a  common  effort  for  the  common  good  —  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Fund  Campaign.  This  year,  to  meet  the 
new  wartime  needs,  the  Community  Fund  has  joined  with  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  United  Service  Organizations  and  the 
Local  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Committee,  to  conduct  one  single 
wartime  campaign  for  our  country  and  our  community. 

The  Community  Fund  needs  our  financial  support  to  assist 
the  215  hospitals,  health  and  welfare  organizations  to  wage  the 
fight  against  disease,  crime  and  despair.  The  American  Red 
Cross  needs  our  financial  assistance  to  bring  aid  to  our  fighting 
forces,  to  provide  measures  against  famine  and  epidemics  for 
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our  civilian  victims  of  war,  and  to  train  volunteer  first-aiders 
for  our  home  defense  organization.  The  United  Service  Organ- 
izations and  the  Local  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Committee  need  our 
help  to  give  service  to  service  men  —  social,  spiritual,  and  recre- 
ational opportunities  which  the  Army  and  Navy  cannot  provide. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  crisis  and  national  emergency  the 
Greater  Boston  United  War  Fund  deserves  our  whole-hearted 
support.  The  responsibility  that  rests  on  all  of  us  this  year 
is  heavier  than  ever  before.  We  of  the  school  department 
should  be  aware  of  this  added  responsibiiity  and  should  make 
every  effort  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  United  War  Fund  Campaign  will  take  place  between 
January  22  and  February  11,  1942.  The  goal  set  is  $7,600,000. 
The  Public  Employees  Division,  of  which  the  Boston  Public 
School  Department  is  an  important  part,  is  one  of  the  five 
money-raising  divisions.  The  quota  for  the  public  school 
department  as  a  whole  has  been  set  at  S80,000.  Each  individ- 
ual school  district  or  department  constitutes  a  unit.  Each 
unit  of  the  school  department  is  asked  to  raise  its  proportionate 
part  of  the  total  school  department  quota. 

The  quota  of  your  unit  is  — 

To  approximate  this  quota  each  person  in  your  unit  (per- 
manent and  long-term  temporary)  should  subscribe  to  this 
United  War  Fund  Campaign  f  of  1*^  of  his  annual  salary. 

It  may  be  that  a  few  individuals  in  some  units  cannot  give 
I  of  1%  of  their  annual  salaries  because  of  circumstances 
for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  However,  there  will 
be  others  in  those  units  who  will  be  able  and  who  will  wish 
to  give  more  generously.  In  this  way  each  individual  unit 
should  strive  to  reach  its  quota  and  thus  enable  the  school 
department  to  approximate  the  whole  quota  assigned.  There- 
fore, in  fairness  to  the  school  department  as  a  whole  and  to 
each  particular  unit,  it  is  extremely  important  that  each  indi- 
vidual meet  his  full  responsibility. 

Principals  are  requested  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
securing  subscriptions  and  pledge  cards  from  all  persons 
appointed  or  assigned  to  their  schools.  Principals  are  asked 
to  hold  teachers'  meetings  on  January  19,  1942.  At  this  time, 
the  contents  of  this  circular,  together  with  the  messages 
received  at  the  superintendent's  meeting,  should  be  imparted 
to  teachers  and  personnel.     Also  at  this  meeting  pledge  cards 
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should  be  distributed.  Payment  of  the  amount  pledged  may 
be  distributed  over  a  twelve-month  or  shorter  period.  The 
collection  of  money  need  not  begin  immediately.  Pledge 
cards,  however,  should  be  made  out  promptly  and  forwarded 
without  delay  to  the  United  War  Fund  Campaign  Head- 
quarters, 70  Federal  street,  Boston. 

Teachers  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  and  of  Manual  Arts 
assigned  to  one  or  more  schools  should  be  included  in  the  school 
in  which  the  major  portion  of  the  time  is  given. 

Directors  or  responsible  heads  of  — 

Custodians,  Nurses,  Physicians,  Matrons,  Nutrition 
Class  Attendants,  Assistant  Nutrition  Class  Attendants, 
Music  Department,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  and 
Classes  in  Lip  Reading, 

are  requested  to  assume  responsibihty  for  securing  subscrip- 
tions and  pledge  cards  of  all  persons  appointed  or  assigned  to 
their  departments.  These  directors  or  responsible  heads  are 
requested  to  make  their  complete  and  final  reports  to  Miss 
Louise  Kane,  Assistant  Secretary,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston,  as 
soon  as  practical  after  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  on  January 
22,  1942,  but  no  later  than  February  2,  1942. 

Principals  responsible  for  pledges  are  requested  to  make 
complete  and  final  reports  to  the  United  War  Fund  Campaign 
Headquarters,  70  Federal  street,  Boston,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  on  January  22,  1942.  All 
reports  complete  in  every  respect,  should  be  made  no  later  than 
February  2,  1942.  On  the  same  day  that  reports  are  made  to 
the  Campaign  Headquarters,  the  superintendent  should  be 
notified  in  writing  in  regard  to  the  total  amount  subscribed  by 
each  school  or  department  unit. 

Unless  otherwise  requested  the  superintendent  will  ask  the 
United  War  Fund  not  to  pubhsh  amounts  of  individual 
contributions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ARTHUR  L.  GOULD, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

The  total  contributions  pledged  amounted  to  $78,420.09, 
which  was  100.5  per  cent  of  the  assigned  $78,000. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  different  divisions  of  the 
Boston  Public  School  Employee  Group  and  the  amount  pledged 
by  each  division: 


Group 


Amount 
Pledged 


Number  of 
Pledges 


Latin  and  day  high  schools 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools 

Teachers  College 

Custodians 

Administration 

All  other  school  departments 


$22,164  21 

41,695 

71 

896 

00 

2,716 

10 

4,046 

62 

6,901 

45 

1,257 

3,018 

40 

367 

224 

574 


SUGAR   RATIONING   1942 
Necessity   for   Rationing   Sugar 

There  were  four  main  reasons  for  the  shortage  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States. 

1.  In  normal  times  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  om-  sugar  came  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaii.  Due  to  the  war  we  received  no  sugar 
from  the  Philippines  and  little  from  Hawaii. 

2.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  our  sugar  normally  came  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  ships  that  carried  this  sugar  to  us  were  needed  to  transport 
vital  war  materials  to  our  allies  and  to  our  armed  forces  outside  the  United 
States. 

3.  Sugar  was  required  in  large  quantities  for  the  men  in  our  armed 
forces  and  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

4.  Many  short-sighted  people  began  to  hoard  sugar. 

In  order  to  meet  the  nation's  war  needs  and  to  divide  the 
available  sugar  fairly  among  all  civilian  users,  our  Government 
decided  to  control,  through  rationing,  the  amount  of  sugar 
purchased  by  individual  consumers,  sellers  and  large  users. 
The  teachers  throughout  the  nation  were  called  upon  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  this  most  important  economic  problem  by 
registering  individual  consumers  and  all  sellers  and  large  users 
of  sugar.  The  registration  of  the  concerns  selling  sugar  and  of 
institutions  and  concerns  using  sugar  in  large  quantities  was 
known  as  "  Trade  Registration."  The  registration  of  individual 
jDcrsons  was  known  as  "Consumers'  Registration." 

The  registration  for  rationing  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Registration  for  rationing  in  Suffolk  Coimty  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 
Although  the  report  that  follows  covers  only  the  City  of  Boston, 
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the  plans  and  procedures  worked  out  for  Boston  proper,  were  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  other  cities  of  Suffolk  County;  viz.,  Chelsea, 
Revere,  and  Winthrop. 

Trade  Registration  for  Sugar  Rationing 

Trade  Registration  for  sugar  rationing  took  place  in  Boston 
on  April  28  and  29,  1942,  in  the  twenty-one  Latin  and  day  high 
schools.  The  hours  of  registration  were  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 
Sessions  of  all  Latin  and  day  high  schools  were  suspended  and 
the  work  of  registering  was  carried  on  by  headmasters  and 
high  school  teachers. 

There  were  three  distinct  problems  in  connection  with  this 
registration.  First;  The  official  certificates  and  forms  had  to 
be  distributed  to  high  schools  and  carefully  protected  while  in 
the  schools.  Second;  The  teachers  had  to  be  trained  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  different  forms  and  to  be  made  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  duties  as  registrars.  Third;  Necessary  in- 
formation had  to  be  furnished  to  business  concerns  and  institu- 
tions prior  to  the  registration  period. 

All  materials  and  trade  forms  were  received  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  were  kept  under  police  protec- 
tion at  a  Supply  Depot  at  Commonwealth  Pier.  On  the  day 
prior  to  the  first  registration  day  these  forms  were  distributed 
from  the  Supply  Depot  to  the  high  schools  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  of  five  headmasters.  These  five  headmasters 
were  known  as  Area  Chairmen  and  had  general  supervision 
over  the  registration  in  the  high  schools  within  their  area. 
The  forms  issued  to  business  concerns  and  institutions  for 
transferring  sugar  were  known  as  Sugar  Purchase  Certificates. 
These  certificates,  because  of  their  value,  were  handled  by 
serial  number  and  at  night  were  kept  in  the  safes  .of  the  high 
schools  and  carefully  guarded  by  the  night  watchmen. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  high  school  teachers  for  their 
assignments  as  registrars  began  with  a  meeting  of  all  head- 
masters which  was  held  at  15  Beacon  street.  At  this  meeting, 
the  entire  plan  of  Trade  Registration  was  explained.  Specimen 
forms  were  furnished  and  typical  cases  worked  out.  Complete 
directions  in  mimeograph  form  were  given  to  each  headmaster. 
On  the  following  day,  headmasters  held  meetings  in  their 
respective  schools  and  explained  the  plan  to  their  teachers. 
Teachers  were  given  specimen  forms  and  mimeographed  sheets 
containing   directions   covering   the   duties   of   registrars   and 
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registration  procedure.  Certain  teachers  in  each  school  were 
selected  as  reviewers.  On  the  registration  days  these  teachers 
checked  all  computations  and  registration  forms  before  Sugar 
Purchase  Certificates  were  issued.  The  plan  assured  accuracy 
and  fairness  to  all  business  concerns  and  registering  units. 

For  efficiency,  business  concerns  and  institutions  were  notified 
in  advance  regarding  information  and  facts  which  they  should 
have  available  when  reporting  for  registration.  This  informa- 
tion was  disseminated  by  radio  talks  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  press.  To  further  assist  in  Trade  Registration,  a  Central 
Rationing  Office  was  opened  at  15  Beacon  street,  prior  to  the 
registration  date.  Official  trade  forms  were  distributed  in 
advance  and  consultant  service  offered.  Hundreds  of  business 
firms  and  institutions  made  use  of  this  service  either  by  tele- 
phone or  by  personal  visits.  Although  this  service  was  intended 
for  Boston  concerns,  many  requests  for  information  and  guid- 
ance came  from  business  concerns  in  cities  of  Greater  Boston 
and  Massachusetts. 

Following  the  registration  period,  final  reports  on  the  work 
accomplished  were  obtained  from  each  headmaster.  These 
reports  were  summarized  and  a  complete  report  for  Boston 
and  Suffolk  County  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts. 

The  final  report  for  Boston  showed  the  following  facts: 

Number  of  Retailers  and  Wholesalers  Registered  ....  2,244 
Number  of  Institutions  or  Industrial  Users  Registered  .        .        3,21 1 

Number  of  Sugar  Purchase  Certificates  Issued        ....      10,786 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Administrator,  Henry  Park- 
man,  Jr.,  an  exhaustive  study  was  made  of  all  the  com- 
pleted trade  forms.  This  work  was  carried  on  at  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  under  the  direction  of  Walter  E. 
Leidner.  The  information  obtained  from  this  study  was  given 
to  the  State  Administrator  as  requested. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Trade  Registration  all  completed 
trade  forms  and  all  unused  forms  were  turned  over  to  the  Local 
Rationing  Board. 

Consumers'     Registration     and     Distribution     of    War 
Ration  Book  One 

The  registration  of  individual  consumers  of  sugar  and  the 
distribution  of  War  Ration  Book  One  took  place  in  Boston  on 
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May  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  1942.  The  hours  of  registration  were  as 
follows:  May  4,  from  10  a.  m.  to  8 p.  m.,  and  May  5,  6,  and  7, 
from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  Sessions  were  suspended  for  all 
schools  on  the  above  days.  One  hundred  eighty-seven  school 
buildings,  located  geographically  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  were  used  for  registration  purposes.  School  principals, 
directors,  supervisors,  teachers,  and  all  school  department 
employees  were  assigned  either  as  administrators,  registrars,  or 
assistants  to  carry  out  the  registration  program. 

Because  of  the  great  volume  of  work  involved  in  registering 
every  individual  in  a  city  with  a  population  of  approximately 
775,000  persons,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
precedent  to  follow  or  to  be  used  as  a  guide,  this  registration 
program  presented  many  difficult  and  challenging  problems. 
The  most  important  were  the  following: 

1.  The  organization,  distribution  and  protection  of  approximately 
twenty  tons  of  forms  allocated  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  The  training  of  teachers  in  the  duties  of  registrars. 

3.  The  determination  of  the  number  of  registrars  to  be  assigned  to 
each  school. 

4.  The  shifting  of  registrars  during  the  registration  period  to  handle 
heavy  registration  wherever  it  might  occur. 

5.  The  preparation  of  devices  to  save  the  time  of  the  registrars  and 
thus  speed  up  the  registration  procedure. 

6.  The  distribution  of  the  registration  load  over  the  four  days  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  a  strain  on  the  registrars  and  hardship  or  inconven- 
ience to  the  public,  especially  during  the  last  day  of  registration. 

7.  The  preparation  of  the  final  reports  to  be  furnished  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

8.  The  transferal  to  the  Local  Rationing  Boards  of  all  completed 
applications  and  unused  forms,  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  these  boards 
to  carry  on  the  rationing  program  without  any  loss  of  time. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Police,  facilities  were 
made  available  at  Commonwealth  Pier  for  the  County  Supply 
Depot.  This  location  provided  a  safe  place  for  the  storage  of 
all  forms  and  documents  and  a  very  practical  place  from  which 
they  could  be  distributed.  All  materials  allocated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  were  organized  in  similar 
groups  and  accurately  inventoried.  War  Ration  Books  were 
arranged  and  inventoried  according  to  serial  numbers.  The 
organization  and  inventorying  of  these  forms  and  documents 
occupied  the  time  of  five  men  working  every  day  for  a  week. 

For  general  organization  purposes  the  one  hundred  eighty- 
seven  schools  selected  for  registration  were  arranged  in  groups 
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according  to  ward  lines.  A  school  principal  with  the  title  of 
ward  administrator  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  registering 
schools  in  each  of  the  twenty-two  wards.  Upon  him  rested 
the  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  registration 
within  his  ward.  One  of  his  duties  was  to  call  at  the  Supply 
Depot  at  Commonwealth  Pier  at  a  designated  time  prior  to  the 
registration  to  receive  forms  and  documents  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient for  distribution  to  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Because  it  was  permissible  to  register  in  any  school  in  the  city, 
it  was  impossible  to  predict  the  number  who  would  register  in 
the  schools  of  each  ward.  Therefore,  forms  and  documents 
were  allocated  to  each  ward  administrator  in  numbers  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  persons  living  within  the  ward.  The 
figures  for  the  population  of  each  ward  were  taken  from  the 
Government  Census  of  Boston  for  the  year  1940. 

For  the  convenience  of  ward  administrators  and  principals, 
and  for  the  protection  of  War  Ration  Books,  once  they  had 
been  removed  from  the  Supply  Depot,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  sixteen  local  protected  deposi- 
tories. These  depositories  were  set  up  in  different  sections  of 
the  city  in  schools  located  geographically  for  the  convenience 
of  ward  administrators  and  principals.  Through  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Boston  Police  Department,  depositories  were 
manned  each  night  during  the  registration  period  by  officers  of 
the  local  police  stations;  At  the  close  of  each  registration 
session,  luiissued  War  Ration  Books  were  removed  from  the 
schools  and  placed  in  the  Local  Protected  Depositories.  On 
the  following  morning,  principals  called  at  the  depositories  for 
their  War  Ration  Books.  Under  this  plan  these  books  were 
always  in  the  hands  of  reliable  registrars  or  under  strict  police 
protection. 

It  was  necessary  to  instruct  the  school  personnel  in  the  duties 
of  registrars.  The  instruction  began  with  a  group  meeting  of 
the  twenty-two  ward  administrators,  held  at  15  Beacon  street. 
At  this  meeting,  ward  administrators  were  given  a  general 
picture  of  the  plans  set  up  for  the  registration  program.  Fol- 
lowing the  meeting,  ward  administrators  held  meetings  of  the 
principals  within  their  wards  and  explained  the  general  plans 
to  be  followed.  Finally,  a  meeting  of  all  ward  administrators 
and  principals  was  held  at  15  Beacon  street.  Questions  were 
answered  and  complete  and  detailed  sets  of  directions  were 
distributed.     With  this  information  at  their  disposal,  principals. 
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returned  to  their  schools  and  explained  all  details  to  their 
teachers.  In  this  way  over  5,000  persons  were  instructed  and 
prepared  for  their  duties  as  registrars. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  number  of  teachers  to  be 
assigned  as  registrars  to  each  school  was  a  difficult  one.  In 
anticipation  of  the  huge  task  for  the  school  department,  it  was 
agreed  that  all  of  the  school  personnel  should  be  assigned  as 
registrars  for  a  total  of  at  least  eight  hours  each  day,  exclusive 
of  time  for  meals.  Temporary  teachers,  ordinarily  assigned  to 
schools,  were  employed  and  paid  for  their  services.  In  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  registrars  principals  recruited  many 
capable  and  civic-minded  adults  from  home  and  school  assso- 
ciations,  clubs,  and  leagues.  These  persons  were  assigned  to 
schools  according  to  the  apparent  need.  In  making  the  original 
assignments  of  registrars,  the  number  of  schools  in  each  section 
of  the  city  and  the  congested  conditions  in  certain  areas  were 
carefully  considered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  registration  session  each  day,  the 
ward  administrator  tabulated  the  number  of  persons  registered 
within  his  ward  and  made  his  report  by  schools  to  the  central 
office  at  Beacon  street,  sometime  before  10  p.  m.  each  night. 
In  this  way,  the  total  number  of  persons  registered  in  the  city 
was  known  at  the  end  of  the  day.  This  information  was  of 
great  value.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  it  was  discovered  that 
there  were  some  schools  in  which  registration  was  so  heavy  that 
some  teachers  registered  as  many  as  one  hundred  thirty  to 
one  hundred  forty  persons,  while  in  other  schools,  the  average 
registration  per  teacher  was  twenty  or  less.  With  this  in- 
formation available  many  teachers  were  shifted  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day  from  schools  where  the  registration  was  light 
to  those  schools  in  which  it  had  been  heav}'.  With  a  better 
distribution  of  teachers  the  excessive  strain  was  removed  from 
registrars  and  more  efficient  service  offered  to  the  public. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  evident  that  the  work  of  register- 
ing an  entire  city  population  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  one. 
Because  of  this,  every  possible  preparation  had  to  be  made  in 
advance.  Thousands  of  application  forms  were  filled  out  in 
part  by  teachers  and  pupils  during  the  week  prior  to  registra- 
tion. This  advance  preparation  of  application  forms  saved 
thousands  of  hours  for  the  teachers  and  public  during  registra- 
tion days. 
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The  following  form,  prepared  in  Boston,  and  adopted  by 
most  cities  and  towns  throughout  Massachusetts,  also  saved 
time,  and  increased  efficiency: 

Information  for  Family  Sugar  Rationing 

1.  Any  member  of  the  family  who  is  18  years  old  or  older  may  register 
for  the  whole  family.  The  family  unit  includes  only  those  related  by  blood 
or  marriage.  Boarders,  roomers,  or  employees  in  the  home  who  are  not 
related  by  blood  or  marriage  must  apply  separately. 

2.  When  you  register  (registration  dates  are  May  4,  5,  6,  7)  bring 
this  sheet,  filled  out  completely,  for  all  members  of  the  family  to  any 
designated  school. 


Names  or  Members  of  the  Family 

Height 
Ft.   In. 

Weight 
in  Lbs. 

Color  of 
Eyes        Hair 

Age  in 
Yrs. 

The  total  amount  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  owned  by  the  family  unit  or  its 

members  is lbs. 

This  information  is  presented  by: 

Name 

Address 

No.  Street  District 

One  hundred  fifty  thousand  of  these  forms  were  printed  at 
the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys)  and  distributed  to 
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public  and  parochial  school  pupils,  who  took  them  home. 
These  forms,  properly  filled  out,  when  brought  to  the  school  on 
one  of  the  registration  days,  enabled  the  registrar  to  make  out 
individual  applications  accurately  and  quickly  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  conversation. 

In  order  to  distribute  the  registration  load  properly  over  the 
four  days  of  the  registration  period,  an  alphabetical  system 
was  followed.  The  telephone  book  was  used  as  a  guide  in 
figuring  out  this  system.  The  following  table  shows  the  plan 
established,  the  estimated  percentages  of  the  population  ex- 
pected to  register  each  day,  and  the  actual  percentages  that  did 
register: 


Plan 

Estimated 

Per  Cent 

Expected  to 

Register 

Per  Cent 

Names  Beginning  With 

Registered 

May  4  —  Monday 

A  to  E,  Inclusive 

29 
37 
24 
10 

26.5 
37 

May  6  —  Wednesday 

May  7  —  Thursday 

25.2 

U  to  Z,  Inclusive 

10 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  alphabetical  system  the 
"peak  load"  was  dehberately  planned  for  the  second  day  at 
a  time  when  the  teachers  were  accustomed  to  the  work  and 
not  too  fatigued  as  a  result  of  this  painstaking  work.  Further- 
more, on  the  second  day,  the  teachers  were  more  efficiently 
allocated  to  schools  as  a  result  of  the  registration  figures  obtained 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day. 

The  Boston  press  and  several  radio  stations  cooperated  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  bringing  this  alphabetical  plan  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  Boston.  The  pubhc,  in  turn,  showed 
its  wonderful  spirit  of  cooperation  by  registering,  in  general, 
on  the  days  assigned.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people 
of  Boston  failed  to  register  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
institutions  or  had  a  surplus  of  sugar  on  hand. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  registration,  ward  administrators 
checked  all  reports  and  statistics  and  summarized  them  for 
their  respective  wards.  These  reports  were  then  forwarded  to 
the  office  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  rationing 
where  they  were  again  checked  and  summarized  and  the  final 
figures  for  the  city  thus  obtained.     All  unused  forms  and  docu- 
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merits  were  collected  by  the  ward  administrators  and  returned 
to  the  Supply  Depot. 

The  final  report  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
showed  that  750,468  persons  had  registered  for  War  Ration 
Book  One  in  Boston. 

As  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  all  completed 
application  forms  and  all  unused  forms,  stored  at  the  Supply 
Depot,  were  turned  over  to  the  local  rationing  boards.  Every 
effort  possible  was  made  to  be  of  assistance  to  these  boards. 
The  application  forms  for  individual  consumers  were  arranged 
alphabetically  and  distributed  to  the  local  boards  having  juris- 
diction over  the  different  wards.  This  saved  valuable  time  for 
each  local  board  and  enabled  the  board  to  begin  its  problem  of 
rationing  with  greater  efficiency. 

GASOLINE  RATIONING 

First  Registration  or  Emergency  Plan 

In  order  to  assure  all  citizens  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  suffi- 
cient petroleum  products  to  carry  on  as  many  of  the  necessary 
and  normal  activities  of  their  communities  as  possible  during 
this  critical  war  period,  the  National  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  introduce  an  Emergency  Plan  for  Gasoline  Ration- 
ing for  a  designated  section  of  the  East  coast.  Registration  for 
this  Emergency  Plan,  or  First  Gasoline  Rationing  Program,  took 
place  in  Boston  on  May  12,  13  and  14,  1942.  Registration 
was  held  between  2  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  in  twenty-one  high 
schools  and  twenty-four  intermediate  schools.  Sessions  of  all 
schools  except  Teachers  College,  Boston  Trade  School,  and 
Trade  School  for  Girls  were  suspended  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
all  three  days.  The  work  of  registration  was  conducted  by 
principals  and  teachers  of  all  schools  with  the  exception  of  the 
above  three. 

The  problems  in  connection  with  this  gasoline  rationing 
program  were  similar  to  those  involved  in  registration  for  the 
rationing  of  sugar.  Materials  and  forms  had  to  be  distributed 
and  protected  against  loss;  teachers  had  to  be  trained  in  the 
necessary  procedures;  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  had  to  be 
assigned  to  schools  where  registration  was  likely  to  be  heavy; 
car  owners  had  to  be  furnished  with  certain  advance  informa- 
tion; reports  had  to  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 
and  finally,  materials  and  data  had  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
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Local  Rationing  Boards.  The  same  general  plan  of  organi- 
zation was  used  in  handling  this  registration  as  was  worked  out 
for  Consumers'  Registration  for  sugar  rationing. 

Principals  of  schools  assembled  and  were  furnished  complete 
and  detailed  information  on  the  registration  plans.  They,  in 
turn,  imparted  all  necessary  information  to  their  teachers. 
Teachers  of  elementary  and  special  schools  were  assigned  to 
either  intermediate  or  high  school  buildings  for  registration 
purposes. 

Assignments  were  made  in  such  a  way  that  each  registering 
school  had  approximately  ninety  teachers  serving  as  registrars. 
The  teachers  worked  in  two  shifts  so  that  there  were  about 
forty-five  registrars  working  at  all  times  in  each  of  the  forty- 
five  registering  schools.  Under  this  arrangement  car  owners 
were  assured  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

The  forms  used  in  this  program  consisted  of  five  different 
gasoline  cards  and  a  number  of  application  forms.  These 
forms  and  materials  were  distributed  by  ward  administrators 
to  the  forty-five  registering  schools.  At  the  close  of  each 
registration  session  the  gasoline  cards  were  brought  to  the 
various  high  schools,  locked  in  the  safes,  and  guarded  by  the 
night  watchmen.  On  the  following  morning  they  were  returned 
to  their  respective  schools  for  use  in  registration. 

In  this  First  Gasoline  Rationing  Program,  the  five  different 
ration  cards  issued  were  —  A,  Bl,  B2,  B3,  and  X  for  motor 
vehicles.  A  and  X  were  used  for  inboard  motor  boats.  The 
A  cards  were  for  the  minimum  number  of  units;  viz.,  seven; 
the  Bl  for  eleven  units;  B2  for  fifteen  units;  B3  for  nineteen 
units  and  the  X  card  for  an  unrestricted  number  of  units. 
The  teachers  or  registrars  issued  these  different  ration  cards 
to  the  applicants  on  the  basis  of  information  furnished  on  the 
application  forms.  In  this  registration  it  was  not  necessary  to 
register  certain  types  of  vehicles.  No  ration  cards  were 
required  for  clearly  identifiable  commercial  vehicles  nor  for 
vehicles  designated  as  in  use  by  a  federal,  state,  local,  or  foreign 
government  or  agency  thereof. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  assist  business  concerns  operating 
large  fleets  of  cars.  In  some  cases,  groups  of  registrars  were 
sent  to  central  locations  of  business  concerns  and  fleets  of 
motor  vehicles  were  registered  at  these  places.  In  this  way, 
the  service  of  the  automobiles  of  these  concerns  was  not  inter- 
rupted.    In  many  cases,  arrangements  were  made  to  register 
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large  fleets  at  certain  schools.  When  the  fleets  of  cars  arrived 
at  the  school  at  the  scheduled  time,  siiflScient  registrars  were 
on  hand  to  register  them  so  that  a  minimum  amount  of  time 
was  required. 

As  in  the  case  of  sugar  rationing,  the  press  was  most  cooper- 
ative in  furnishing  the  public  with  information  on  the  hours  of 
registration,  the  schools  in  which  registration  was  to  be  held, 
and  general  information  concerning  the  persons  eligible  to 
obtain  ration  cards. 

The  final  report  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
showed  the  following  facts: 

Number  of  A  cards  issued 14,485 

Number  of  Bl  cards  issued 5,219 

Number  of  B2  cards  issued 8,739 

Number  of  B3  cards  issued 38,928 

Number  of  X  cards  issued '     .        .        .        .  13,349 

Total 80,720 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  registration  and  following  the 
preparation  of  final  reports,  all  completed  application  forms 
submitted  by  car  owners  and  all  unissued  gasoline  ration  cards 
and  unused  materials  were  turned  over  to  the  local  rationing 
boards. 

Second  Registration  or  Permanent  Plan 

The  Second  or  Permanent  Gasoline  Registration  Program 
was  scheduled  orginally  for  July  1,  2,  and  3,  1942.  However, 
due  to  unforeseen  conditions  it  was  necessary  for  the  National 
Government  to  change  these  dates  to  July  9,  10,  and  11,  1942. 
Registration  took  place  in  Boston  on  these  days  in  the  same 
forty-five  schools  as  were  used  in  the  First  Gasoline  Registra- 
tion. The  hours  of  registration  on  July  9  and  10  were  from 
10  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  and  on  July  11,  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Prior  to  the  close  of  school  in  June,  the  superintendent  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  principals  and  teachers,  stating  that  the 
National  Government  had  again  asked  for  their  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  Gasoline  Rationing  Program.  Although 
principals  and  teachers  had  assumed  many  additional  and 
unexpected  burdens  during  the  regular  school  year,  they 
responded  most  generously  and  volunteered  to  serve  as  regis- 
trars. Those  who  had  planned  to  be  away  from  Boston  during 
July  willingly  agreed  either  to  change  their  vacation  plans 
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completely  or  to  return  to  Boston,  in  some  cases  from  long 
distances,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  registration. 

The  problem  of  this  registration  program  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  first  or  emergency  program.  Therefore,  the  same 
general  organization  plans  were  employed. 

For  this  registration  the  schools  were  opened  for  a  longer 
time  each  day.  As  a  result  plans  were  made  to  have  registrars 
work  in  three  shifts  daily.  Under  this  schedule  there  were  at 
least  thirty  teachers  on  duty  at  all  times  in  each  of  the  forty- 
five  registering  schools,  thereby  eliminating  unnecessary  delay 
to  persons  registering. 

The  forms  used  in  the  Permanent  Gasoline  Rationing  plan 
consisted  of  two  Coupon  Books  —  A  and  D,  one  Application 
Form  for  a  Basic  Ration  Book,  one  Application  for  a  Supple- 
mental Ration  Book,  and  a  Sticker.  The  A  Coupon  Books 
were  issued  for  automobiles  and  the  D  Coupon  Books  for 
motorcycles.  Coupons  for  inboard  motor  boats  were  not 
issued  in  this  program. 

This  registration  was  less  difficult  than  the  first  because  only 
one  basic  ration  book  was  issued  for  automobiles  and  one  for 
motorcycles.  Furthermore,  automobiles  falling  into  such 
classes  as  buses,  taxis,  trucks,  etc.,  and  fleets  of  four  or  more 
cars,  were  registered  at  the  local  rationing  boards. 

In  this  registration  there  was  not  the  problem  of  persons 
desiring  more  gasoline  than  that  provided  for  in  the  basic 
ration  book.  They  were  given  a  supplementary  application 
form  to  be  filled  out  and  filed  with  the  local  rationing  board. 

The  final  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  showed 
the  following  facts: 

Number  of  A  books  issued  68,858 

Number  of  D  books  issued 55 


Total 68,913 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  registration,  as  in  the  case  of 
previous  registrations,  all  data  and  unused  forms  were  turned 
over  to  the  local  rationing  boards. 

The  teachers  and  members  of  the  school  department  deserve 
great  praise  for  the  splendid  services  they  have  rendered  in 
these  rationing  programs.  They  worked  diligently  and  effi- 
ciently and  gave  generously  of  their  time,  energy,  and  effort. 
The  teachers  are  contributing  their  full  share  to  the  war  effort 
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and  at  the  same  time  are  not  neglecting  their  regular  duty  — 
that  of  instructing  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  classroom.  Truly 
their  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  has  set  an  excellent  example  to 
all  citizens. 

SALVAGE   AND   SAVINGS   PROGRAMS 

Defense  Salvage  Program  1941=42 

In  February  1942,  Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  appointed  the 
Boston  Salvage  Committee  to  assist  in  the  National  Defense 
Program,  by  salvaging  such  waste  materials  as  rags,  waste 
paper,  scrap  metal,  and  old  rubber  that  might  be  converted 
into  necessary  implements  of  war.  A  member  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  was  appointed  to  act  as  liaison  officer  be- 
tween the  Salvage  Committee  and  the  schools.  This  com- 
mittee prepared  a  Defense  Salvage  Pamphlet  which  described 
how  the  people  of  Boston  could  help  to  turn  their  waste 
materials  into  war  materials. 

The  school  department  cooperated  in  every  way  in  bringing 
this  Salvage  Program  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  Each 
school,  through  our  Supply  Department,  was  sent  pamphlets 
and  window  cards  in  numbers  sufficient  for  distribution  to  all 
pupils  in  our  schools.  Teachers  explained  to  the  pupils  the 
contents  of  the  pamphlets  and  the  purpose  of  the  window  cards, 
and  the  pupils  in  turn  took  home  the  pamphlets  and  window 
cards  and  explained  the  complete  plan  to  their  parents.  Win- 
dow cards  were  also  displayed  prominently  in  every  classroom 
and  teachers  constantly  reminded  pupils  of  the  need  of  saving 
waste  materials  in  the  home  and  of  their  duty  to  see  that  these 
waste  materials  reached  the  proper  destination,  either  through 
the  channel  of  the  junk  collector  or  some  private  agency. 

To  further  assist  our  nation  in  this  wartime  emergency, 
the  Salvage  Committee  designated  May  27,  1942,  as  Scrap 
Metal  Salvage  Day.  On  this  day,  the  pupils  of  our  schools 
were  asked  to  bring  to  their  respective  schools  as  much  scrap 
metal,  especially  scrap  brass,  as  possible.  The  scrap  metal 
was  deposited  in  a  designated  place  in  the  school  or  school 
yard,  and  sold  by  the  principal  to  junk  collectors.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  these  sales  were  deposited  in  the  charity  fund  of  the 
school.     Although  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
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amount  of  metal  salvaged  on  this  day,  it  was  estimated  that 
approximately  one  hundred  tons  of  metal  were  collected. 

The  chairman  of  the  Boston  Salvage  Committee,  George 
G.  Hyland,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  assistance  and  cooperation  given  by  the 
school  department  in  connection  with  the  important  program 
of  salvaging  desirable  and  valuable  waste  materials. 

Defense  Savings  Program  1941=42 

In  order  to  obtain  a  substantial  part  of  the  money  needed 
to  finance  the  Defense  Program  and  also  to  spread  the  cost 
of  defense  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  American  people, 
the  Treasury  Department,  on  May  1,  1941,  offered  three  new 
issues  of  United  States  Savings  Bonds.  These  issues  are  known 
as  Defense  Savings  Bonds,  Series  E,  Series  F,  and  Series  G. 
To  make  it  easy  to  purchase  these  bonds  on  the  installment 
plan,  the  Treasury  Department  also  issued  Defense  Savings 
Stamps  in  five  denominations  from  ten  cents  to  five  dollars. 
When  Defense  Stamps  have  been  accumulated  in  sufficient 
amounts,  they  may  be  exchanged  for  Defense  Savings  Bonds. 

With  the  desire  to  give  every  pupil  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  a  chance  to  do  his  part  in  this  Defense  Program  and 
also  to  offer  to  him  a  ready  means  for  systematic  savings,  a 
Defense  Savings  Program  was  incorporated  into  our  school 
system.  Procedures  were  formulated  and  promulgated  to  all 
school  principals. 

In  the  savings  program  provided,  pupils  in  all  schools,  except 
kindergartens,  were  able  to  purchase  stamps  of  ten-cent  and 
twenty-five  cent  denominations.  One  day  a  week  was  desig- 
nated in  each  school  when  the  pupils  might  buy  Defense  Stamps. 
The  home  room  or  class  teacher  accepted  the  money  from  the 
pupils,  made  a  record  of  all  purchases,  and  then  turned  the 
money  over  to  the  principal,  who  in  turn  took  all  the  money 
from  his  school  to  the  nearest  post  office  and  purchased  the 
necessary  stamps.  During  the  day,  the  principal  delivered  the 
proper  number  of  stamps  to  each  teacher  who,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  gave  the  stamps  to  the  pupils.  The  pupils  took  their 
stamps  home  and  inserted  them  in  their  albums.  When  a 
pupil  accumulated  sufficient  stamps  he  took  them  to  his 
school  or  to  the  local  post  office  and  obtained  a  bond. 
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The  sale  of  Defense  Stamps  for  the  year  1941^2  was  as 
follows : 

November $11,526  05 

December 40,387  75 

January 84,773  50 

February 58,327  50 

March 84,412  00 

April 56,391  90 

May 47,125  95 

June 53,208  10 

Total $436,152  75 


At  no  time  during  this  program  were  high  pressure  methods 
of  any  nature  introduced.  Such  methods  would  be  undemo- 
cratic because  the  more  privileged  would  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  less  privileged.  The  aim  of  our  Defense  Program  was 
not  one  of  a  series  of  intensive  drives,  followed  by  periods  of 
inactivity,  but  rather  one  of  steady,  continuous,  conscientious 
and  patriotic  effort. 

At  the  close  of  school  in  June,  pupils  were  asked  to  continue 
during  the  summer  their  systematic  plan  for  contributing  to 
the  defense  of  their  country  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  for 
their  own  futures,  by  signing  a  pledge  dedicated  to  every 
soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  fighting  for  our  country.  These 
pledges  were  printed  on  red,  white,  and  blue  cards.  They  were 
signed  and  taken  home  by  pupils.     The  pledge  read  as  follows: 

"  To  Every  Soldier,  Sailor  and  Marine 
Who  Is  Fighting  for  My  Country 

For  you  there  can  be  no  rest.  For  me  there  should 
be  no  vacation  from  the  part  I  can  play  to  help  win 
the  war.  I  therefore  solemnly  promise  to  continue  to 
buy  United  States  War  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds  to 
the  limit  of  my  ability,  throughout  my  summer  vaca- 
tion and  until  our  Victory  is  won. 


Witnessed  by 


The  pupils  of  our  schools  have  participated  in  the  Defense 
Program  to  the  fullest  extent;  their  parents  have  cooperated; 
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principals  and  teachers  have  given  of  their  time  and  effort  to 
make  it  a  success.  By  so  doing  we  are  cooperating  as  a  unit 
in  fighting  for  freedom  to  learn  and  to  believe  and  to  teach 
the  truth  to  all. 

Pay   Roll    Allotment    Plan  for  the    Purchase  of  United 
States  Defense  Savings  Bonds  —  1941=42 

In  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  city  to  withhold  amounts  of  compensation 
designated  by  employees  for  the  purchase  of  United  States 
Defense  Bonds.  Plans  to  enable  all  city  employees  to  take 
part  in  this  Defense  Savings  Program  were  drawn  up  under 
the  direction  of  Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  and  explained  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  him  entitled  "Pay  Roll  Allotment  Plan  for 
the  Purchase  of  United  States  Defense  Savings  Bonds  — 
Series  E." 

Under  the  plan  provided,  city  employees  were  able  to  parti- 
cipate in  this  Defense  Savings  Program  by  filling  out  and 
signing  a  Pay  Roll  Allotment  Authorization  Card.  This  card 
showed  the  fixed  amount  each  employee  wished  to  allot  on  his 
monthly  or  weekly  pay  rcU  for  the  purchase  of  Defense  Bonds. 
When  the  amount  allotted  is  sufficient  to  purchase  the  bond 
desired  by  the  employee,  the  bond  will  be  issijed  in  keeping 
with  directions  given  by  the  owner  of  the  authorization  card. 

Although  the  allotment  plan  was  entire!}^  voluntary,  teachers 
and  other  members  of  the  school  department,  as  usual, 
responded  nobly  to  this  patriotic  call.  At  the  writing  of  this 
report,  with  only  incomplete  returns  available,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  members  of  the  school  department  have  done,  and 
will  continue  to  do,  their  full  share  in  this  great  national  and 
patriotic  undertaking  of  sharing  the  cost  of  the  defense  of  our 
country. 
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REPORT   OF   SCHOOL   SERVICE    BY   BOSTON 
COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


September  18,  1942. 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould, 

Swperintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Boston. 
Dear  Mr.  Gould: 

A  report  of  School  Service  for  the  past  school  year  is  enclosed. 
Since  this  is  the  final  report  of  School  Service  as  a  part  of  the 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  School  Service  Commit- 
tee, of  which  you  have  been  a  member,  will  automatically 
become  dissolved.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help  in 
the  past  on  this  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Rt.  Rev.)  Robert  P.  Barry, 
Chairman,  School  Service  Committee. 

School  Service  is  a  plan  whereby  school  people  and  social 
workers  combine  to  be  of  assistance  to  pupils  and  their  families. 
Since  1937  School  Service  has  been  in  operation  as  a  part  of 
the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  At  the  end  of  each 
school  year  it  has  been  the  custom  to  send  a  report  of  the 
year's  activities  to  all  school  authorities  and  members  of  social 
agencies  who  have  been  interested  in  this  community  plan. 
In  the  past  the  numbers  and  types  of  requests  for  help  made 
by  schools  asking  aid  for  school  children  have  been  carefully 
studied  and  analyzed. 

In  last  year's  report  it  was  stated  that  Boston  schools  had 
been  asked  to  refer  cases  of  need  directly  to  a  social  agency 
rather  than  to  use  the  central  office  of  School  Service  in  the 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  This  change  has  been  com- 
pletely successful.  Henceforth,  direct  referrals  by  schools  to 
social  agencies  will  be  the  accepted  practice. 

Throughout  the  past  year  meetings  of  schools  and  agencies 
have  been  arranged  by  School  Service  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing out  this  plan.  Between  October  1941  and  May  1942 
thirteen  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  Boston.  In 
a  year  when  people  everywhere  were  especially  busy  with  war 
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activities,  school  people  came  after  school  hours  to  meet  with 
social  agency  representatives  to  talk  about  such  problems  as 
undernourishment,  lack  of  adequate  clothing,  and  facilities  for 
dental  care.  At  the  thirteen  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of 
Boston  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  254,  with  140  school 
representatives  and  114  social  workers  attending. 

Because  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  are  large  districts  with 
many  schools,  two  meetings  were  held  in  each  of  these  districts. 
Meetings  were  also  held  in  the  following  sections  of  the  city: 
Allston-Brighton,  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  Hyde  Park, 
Jamaica  Plain,  North-West  Ends,  Roslindale-West  Roxbury, 
South  Boston,  and  South  End. 

At  these  meetings  an  informal  discussion  was  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  ways  in  which  these  two  important 
groups  in  the  community  could  better  work  out  their  problems 
together.  The  types  of  service  given  to  families  by  the  four 
private  family  agencies  (the  Family  Welfare  Society,  the 
Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,  the  Boston  Provident  Association, 
and  the  Jewish  Family  Welfare  Society)  were  discussed  by 
members  of  those  agencies.  Social  workers  from  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  and  Soldiers'  Relief  Department  explained 
the  special  types  of  service  given  by  those  public  departments 
to  famiHes  under  their  care.  School  people  were  encouraged 
to  talk  about  the  problems  among  pupils  in  their  schools  and 
the  procedure  in  referring  these  problems  to  local  agencies.  It 
was  stated  repeatedly  that  if  the  school  did  not  know  which 
agency  was  interested  in  a  particular  family,  a  call  to  any 
agency  in  the  locality  would  be  sufficient. 

The  general  result  of  these  meetings  was  agreed  by  most 
people  to  be  very  helpful.  Seeing  and  talking  with  fellow 
workers  is  always  valuable,  and  the  type  of  informal  discussion 
held  in  most  of  the  meetings  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  airing 
of  problems  and  the  presentation  of  new  ideas. 

As  a  result  of  this  five-year  plan  of  School  Service,  there  has 
grown  a  better  understanding  between  these  two  community 
groups.  A  guide  has  been  provided  that  leads  directly  to  the 
door  of  organizations  which  can  be  helpful. 

With  the  practice  satisfactorily  established  of  direct  referrals 
by  the  schools  to  the  social  agencies,  there  is  no  longer  need 
to  maintain  the  central  referral  office  at  the  Boston  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  However,  if  schools  for  any  reason  wish 
to  consult  the  Council  relative  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils  and 
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the  services  of  the  agencies,  they  may  still  do  so  by  communi- 
cating with  the  Information  Service  at  80  Federal  street, 
telephone  LIBerty  8515. 

The  accompanying  statistical  table  shows,  as  in  former  years, 
the  number  of  school  referrals  made  each  month  during  the 
past  school  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  proportionate 
increase  over  the  previous  year  in  referrals  made  directly  to 
agencies.  Out  of  a  total  of  763  referrals  in  1941-42,  68.8 
per  cent  were  direct  referrals  whereas  in  1940-41  only  36.7 
per  cent  out  of  a  total  of  1,792  were  direct.  The  figures,  of 
course,  reflect  the  improvement  in  employment  conditions  with 
the  consequent  lessening  in  relief  demands. 
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MONTHLY   REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SERVICE 
September  1941— June  1942 

a.  Total  Cases,  Total  Schools 


Month 


Total 
Cases 


Schools 


Public 


Parochial 


September: 
Indirect  *. 
Direct  t-  •  • 
October: 

Indirect .  . 
Direct .... 
Novemb^: 
Indirect .  . 
Direct. . . . 
December: 

Indirect .  . , 

Direct 

January: 

Indirect .  . . 
Direct.  .  .  . 
February : 

Indirect .  . . 

Direct 

March: 

Indirect .  . . 

Direct 

April : 

Indirect .  . . 

Direct 

May: 

Indirect .  . . 

Direct 

June: 

Indirect .  . . 
Direct 


13 

47 


47 
56 


48 
59 


44 
78 


29 
73 


16 
56 


16 
75 


9 
49 


1 
41 


13 
34 


46 
55 


48 
56 


43 
73 


29 
65 


15 
53 


16 
71 


49 


1 
40 


Total: 
Indirect . 
Direct. . , 


Grand  totals. 


232 
560 


792 


228 
516 


744 


4 
44 


48 


*  Indirect. —  Number  referred  to  agencies  through  central  office,  Boston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

t  Direct. —  Number  referred  from  schools  to  agencies  without  clearing  through  central 
office,  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
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b.     Services  Requested 


Month 

i 

5 

a 
.o 

o 

a) 
03 

u 

o 

M 

o 
O 

c 
o 

p 

o 

September: 

1 

0 

5 
2 

6 
2 

5 
3 

5 
2 

2 
1 

3 

4 

0 
6 

0 
3 

0 

2 

1 

4 

4 
8 

0 
0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 
0 

0 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

9 
39 

29 
30 

32 
34 

29 
47 

18 

44 

7 
51 

11 
59 

9 
35 

7 
21 

1 
33 

1 

0 

2 
1 

0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 
21 

28 
22 

20 
29 

17 
43 

8 
44 

2 
21 

3 
25 

3 
16 

3 
4 

1 
12 

2 
0 

0 
0 

3 
0 

4 
0 

5 

4 

3 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

October: 

3 

3 

November: 

1 

3 

December: 

0 

1 

January: 

5 

3 

February: 

4 

0 

March: 

0 

Direct 

April : 

1 
0 

Direct 

Alay: 

2 
0 

2 

June: 

0 

9 

Total: 

27 
25 

9 
19 

152 
393 

4 
4 

90 
237 

19 

7 

13 

18 

52 

28 

545 

8 

327 

26 

31 
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HIGHLIGHTS   IN   PROCEEDINGS  OF  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE 

SCHOOL   YEAR    1941=42 


Abbreviations:  S.   D. —  School    Document.     S.    M. —  School    Committee 

Minutes. 
1941.— Tribute  to  His  Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O'Connell.     (S.  M. 
page  218.) 
Publicity  Analysis.     (S.  M.  page  218.) 
Organization  and  Administration  of  Intermediate  Schools  adopted 

for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  229.     S.  D.  10,  1941.) 
Proposed  Course  in  Politics.     (S.  M.  pages  231,  245,  252.) 
Address  at  Commencement  Exercises  of  Boys'  Town,  given  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice.     (S.  M. 
page  232.) 
Ratio  for  Appointments  in  Elementary  Schools.     (S.  M.  page  237.) 
Vocational  Guidance.     (S.  M.  pages  237,  260.) 
Wendell  Phillips  School  for  Army  Use.     (S.  M.  page  245.) 
Establishment  of  junior  college  proposed.     (S.  M.  page  246.) 
Admission  of  Young  Men  to  The  Teachers  College,  preparation 

for  aviation.     (S.  M.  page  246.) 
Naming  of  Charlotte  Cushman  Playground.     (S.  M.  page  251.) 
Boston  Word  List  authorized  for  use  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 

(S.  M.  page  173.) 
New  Boston  Spelling  List  adopted.     (S.  M.  page  211.     S.  D.  5, 

1941.) 
Schools  erected  from  Federal  funds.     (S.  M.  page  175.) 
Classes  for  National  defense  workers.     (S.  M.  page  195.) 
Advisory  Committees.     (S.  M.  page  229.) 
Salute  to  the  Flag.     (S.  M.  page  258.) 
Proposed  use  of  agricultural  students  by  government.     (S.   M. 

page  258.) 
Penny  milk  and  hot  luncheons.     (S.  M.  page  260.) 

1942. —  Naming  of  school:  Vocational  High  and  Opportunity  School  re- 
named Brandeis  Vocational  High  School.  (S.  M.  page  2.) 
Suspension  of  sessions  in  consideration  of  overtime  service  rendered 
National  Registration  Day.  Monday,  February  16,  1942. 
(S.  M.  page  8.)  Fourth  Selective  Service  Registration.  Mon- 
day, April  27,  1942.  (S.  M.  page  48.)  Trade  Registration. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  28,  29,  1942.  (S.  M.  page  56.) 
Civilian  Registration  (War  Ration  Books).  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  May  4  to  7,  1942,  inclusive.  (S.  M. 
page  57.)     Friday,  May  8,  1942.     (S.  M.  page  75.) 
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Proposed  increase  in  salaries.     (S.  M.  page  9.) 
Expression  of  sympathy  on  death  of  Joe  Toye.     (S.  M.  page  26.) 
Appreciation  of  service  rendered  by  teachers  and  others  in  selec- 
tive service  registration;  also  in  encouraging  sale  of  defense 

stamps.     (S.  M.  page  26.) 
Supervision  of  construction  of  aircraft  models.     (S.  M.  page  31.) 
Physical  Education  Survey  Committee.     (S.  M.  page  33.) 
Welfare  agencies.     (S.  M.  page  33.) 
Re-election  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.     (S.  M.  page  43.) 

(Arthur  L.  Gould.) 
Re-election  of  Assistant  Superintendent.     (Michael  J.  Downey.) 

(S.  M.  page  43.) 
Tentative   Curricula  for  Latin,   Day  High,   Clerical  and  Trade 

Schools  adopted  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  48.     S.  D.  3,  1942.) 
National  Defense  Classes.     (S.  M.  page  49.) 
Comparison  of  Boston  schools  with  other  schools  throughout  the 

coimtry.     (S.  M.  pages  51,  60.) 
Cooperation  of  teachers  with  South  End  House.     (S.  M.  page  51.) 
Election     of    Assistant    Superintendent.      (William    J.    Barry.) 

(S.  M.  page  52.) 
Bicycle  Code  authorized  to  be  printed.     (S.  M.  page  40.     S.  D.  2, 

1942.) 
Classes  in  Citizenship  Training.     (S.  M.  page  57.) 
Extension    of    National    Youth    Administration    Work.     (S.    M. 

page  59.) 
Emergency  compensation  allotment  plan.     (S.  M.  page  66.) 
Patriotic  service  of  teachers.     (S.  M.  pages  67,  76.) 
Proposed  organization  of  schools  for  victory.     (S.  M.  page  68.) 
Proposed   establishment   of   swimming   as   requirement   in   high 

schools.     (S.  M.  page  68.) 
Suggested  training  for  the  nursing  profession.     (S.  M.  page  69.) 
Alice  Gertrude  Maguire  and  Anna  Adele  Maguire  Fund.     (S.  M. 

page  76.) 
Massachusetts  Women's  Defense  Corps.     (S.  M.  page  77.) 
Boston  Safety  Patrols.     (S.  M.  page  77.) 
Tribute  to  John  F.  Fitzgerald.     {&.  M.  page  77.) 
Liaison  officer  to  act  between  the  Flight  Board  of  the  Army, 

Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Boston  School  Committee. 

(S.  M.  page  85.) 
Proposition  to  keep  schools  open  during  summer.     (S.  M.  page  86.) 
Commendation  of  teachers.     Sugar  and  gasoline  rationing,  and 

draft  registration.     (S.  M.  pages  8,  86.) 
Central  Summer  Review  High  School.     (S.  M.  page  92.) 
List  of  Text  Books  authorized  for  use  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 

(S.  M.  page  93.     S.  D.  7,  1941.) 
Advisory  Committee.       (S.  M.  pages  93,  118.) 
Mayor's  Field  Day.     (S.  M.  page  94.) 
Child  placement.     (S.  M.  page  101.) 
Examination    and    promotion    system    for    teachers    in    Boston. 

(S.  M.  page  132.) 
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Importance  of  reading.     (S.  M.  page  150.) 

Softball  League.     (S.  M.  page  151.) 

South  End  Boys'  Workers  Council.     (S.  M.  page  151.) 

Aviation  school.     (S.  M.  page  152.) 

Course  of  Study  in  Air  Raid  Precautions  adopted  for  printing. 

(S.  M.  page  156.     S.  D.  7,  1942.) 
Fuel  Shortage.     (S.  M.  page  158.) 
National  Defense  Training.     (S.  M.  page  158.) 
Establishment  of  rank  of  War  Emergency  Principal.     (S.  M.  page 

108.) 
Special    Syllabus    in    Art    Education    for    Grades  I,  II,  and  III 

adopted  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  136.     S.  D.  5,  1942.) 
Discussion  of  budget  and  annual  appropriation  for  maintenance, 

exclusive  of  alterations,  repairs,  furniture,  and  fixtures.     (S.  M. 

page  137.) 

N.  B. —  For  a  chronology  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Boston 
public  schools,  for  the  calendar  years  from  1635  to  1929,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  1928-29  Annual  Report  of  the  then  Superintendent  of 
Pubhc  Schools,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke.  (School  Document  No.  7,  1929.) 
For  a  supplementary  chronology,  covering  the  ten  calendar  years 
from  1930  to  1939,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  1939  Annual  Report  of 
the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Arthur  L.  Gould.  (School 
Document  No.  10,  1939.)  The  chronology  for  the  school  year  1939-40 
is  contained  in  School  Document  No.  6,  1940,  and  for  the  school  year 
1940-41  the  chronology  will  be  found  in  School  Document  No.  11,  1941. 
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Music 101 
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Fund  raised  by 84 
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